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PENGARD AWAKE 



CHAPTER I 



IT was in Chicago that I first met John Pengard 
whose singular story I propose, with the slen- 
derest qualifications, be it said, to set forth. I 
have long had a mind to do so, but there were dr- 
cumstances which caused me to hold back. Before 
the war came, I had hoped to persuade my brother- 
in-law, Lucius Ame, to write out a full statement 
which everybody would be able to comprehend, but 
he referred me to the technical journals and com- 
plained that his bears — ^he keeps a private menagerie, 
as you probably know — took up all his spare time. 
Then, when the country was in process of becoming 
one huge hospital, he placed his services at the Gov- 
ernment's disposal ; and while I was endeavoring to 
learn the rules and regulations of a Ministerial 
Office, the story of Pengard became unimportant. 
Peace, however, turned my mind once again to the 
question of putting on record the various events 
which made up that story, but although my own war- 
work has long been completed, my brother-in-law is 
still in charge of a shell-shock Institution run by 
the Ministry of Pensions away up in Cumberland and 
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has no time to spare. My sister seems equally busy. 
There remain only Lady Rosamund and myself. 
But Lady Rosamund has no inclination to play au- 
thor, and the task devolves upon me. 

Now I am no storyteller by trade, and the story 
of Pengard is not one which tells itself. There is 
much about it that is vague and confused. I know 
well enough that I shall meet with all kinds of diffi- 
culties. It is true that all my life I have pined for 
the unusual or bizarre, but when I found myself com- 
ing near to that solemn neighborhood, as George 
Eliot, I fancy, calls it somewhere, of danger and 
distress, I learnt soon enough that I was but ill- 
suited for an adventure that was not conceived and 
carried through in my armchair at home. 

And yet, I suppose, I was little more than a spec- 
tator — the wrong kind of spectator, I dare say, for 
I lack all my brother-in-law's psycholopcal insight 
and my sister's cool common sense. It seems that I 
have a reputation for a certain oddness of outlook. 
They tell me that I am unduly impulsive. They be- 
lieve me incapable of looking on life other than as a 
more or less Puckish panorama painted and displayed 
for my especial amusement. They accuse me of 
being too comfortably immune from the trials and 
tribulations of life. Well, they are probably right. 
I am prone, I suppose, to look on the world as I could 
wish it to be. But — ^who isn't ? 

And so it may easily happen that in the course of 
my story you will find that my methods, if they can 
be said to exist, which I very much doubt, fail la- 
mentably to conform to the conventional type. I 
have the whole thing more or less accurately fixed 
in my mind, and there are letters and memoranda as 
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well as my diary to help me, but I have small notion 
where to begin and know nothing at all as to what 
can well be omitted. I remember Quince Wrackham, 
the novelist, whom I meet often enough at the First 
Folio Club, telling me that he was bound by the 
sternest rules of technic, and I then and tihere made 
a great effort to master as many of his rules as I 
could. (Wrackham's work, I am told, is superla- 
tively good.) But Heaven knows it is one thing to 
learn rules and another to give them practical appli- 
cation. I found it impossible to make use of them 
in this business of Pengard. They did nothing but 
worry me, and it was with feelings of the greatest 
relief that I threw them all overboard, and decided 
to allow my pen to guide me whither it would. 

Well then where precisely does one begin? In 
Chicago itself, which to me will always be the most 
tempestuous city in the world ? Perhaps not. There 
should be, I feel, ;some sort of an introduction to 
this story of Pengard. •! think I had better begin in 
London with myself and my sister Babette. . . . 

II 

Now Babette, you must know, is the dearest soul 
in the world. Babette is unselfish and domineering 
and large-hearted and fine and — a bit of a scold. 

At the time I have in my mind she lived with me 
in one of those delightfully unexpected backwaters 
which are still to be found in Mayf air. I had bought 
the queer little house in the year of King George's 
accession. I said to myself : "Here I shall be able 
to complete my History of Armor 1^ upon which, by 
the way, I had already been working for ten or 
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twelve years. I intended to live alone. I loved my 
family and particularly Babette, but experience had 
taught me that I could not work with them in the 
house. At Melsham, where my mother expected me 
to play Squire and read the lessons in Church, they 
had never left me alone. But In London, with the 
various museums within easy reach, good work 
could be done. 

Melsham is charming, and I love every inch of 
its old-fashioned splendors, but in those days I had 
never become accustomed to the idea that I was 
really the Sir Robert Graeme who owned it. I 
thought of it as belonging to my mother, or, very 
foolishly perhaps, to that elder brother of mine — 
dear old Bunny, who had been killed in the South 
African War. He, I liked to think, would have 
made just such a squire as was wanted. He was of 
the type that is always beloved ; a keen, simple man, 
a very wonderful horseman and athlete, a right 
joyous being never assailed by doubt or depression. 
His men, I know, worshiped him. But Bunny was 
killed early on in the war — ^his was a cavalry re^- 
ment — while my father — the Sir Humphrey Graeme 
who so nearly brought the Channel Tunnel into ex- 
istence — was still alive, and I shall never forget the 
terrible time we went through when the news came. 
No, Melsham before the greater war that was to 
follow seemed to me to be an inaccessible place with 
which I should have little to do. It lies in a valley 
hidden away in the furthest comer of Kent, and 
once there, I would say, you found trouble in getting 
away. And it ought to have been Bunny's. . . • 

But no more than a fortnight had elapsed since 
I had taken possession of my slum-cottage in Lon- 
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don before Babette arrived. She found me and my 
faithful Wintle In what she called a combination of 
pig-sty and museum. She refused to believe that 
my valet could cook and imported the elderly Mrs. 
Harcus. When large quantities of luggage began 
to arrive, I felt called on to demand an explanation. 
She said that she could not bear to think of me alone 
with my club-foot in London, being cheated by 
tradesmen and led into vicious ways by a criminal 
prize-fighter. In this way did she speak of poor 
Wintle, who for all his mistakes and misfortunes, 
is surely the most devoted servant ever given to man.- 
I defended him as well as I could, and demanded 
to know who was to look after our mother at Mel- 
sham. She explained that our three aunts had settled 
at Melsham and would be useful in the garden. 

The reins, I remember, came at once into her 
capable hands. She ruled my little household and 
myself in a manner which excited my warmest ad- 
miration. I am sure that it did, but there were times 
when I felt that I ought not to be accepting such a 
sacrifice. Babette loved the country, and a canter 
in Hyde Park is not the real thing. I told her so. 
I told Wintle so. I said to Wintle : "I am sure we 
could manage by ourselves," and Wintle was con- 
vinced that we could. But Babette with her strong 
sense of duty would not hear of it. Babette said 
that the History of Armor was getting on very 
well, which was true, for in the last seven or eight 
months I had completed two chapters. 

On one occasion I urged her to marry. I said, 
"You ought to marry Charles Deane," and meant 
what I said, for Charles was a good sportsman and 
liked her. But Babette said that the responsibility 
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of looking after two households would be too much 
even for her. She stayed on and we became a most 
resectable household. 

Babette of course has a way with her. She gets 
things done In a manner which leaves me at times 
frankly astounded. I know of only one man who 
at no time has stood in awe of her powers. There 
is something about her very appearance which sug- 
gests that reliance may safely be placed on her 
judgment. She is tall and dark and athletic. My 
brother always adored her, and sometimes she re- 
minds me so vividly of him that the muscles in my 
throat, never, I find, too easily controlled, start to 
contract. There Is a grave beauty about her. She 
Is clever, and It is the fact of her cleverness which 
makes it so difficult to understand her attitude to- 
wards myself. You would suppose from her man- 
ner that I am the frailest of cripples and but one 
remove from an idiot — an idiot, moreover, with un- 
pleasantly criminal tendencies. Her attitude in 
London, I soon found, was more than merely 
maternal. There was something of the nursery- 
governess about it, something too, I am tempted to 
add, of the plainclothes policeman. And to this 
day It has remained much the same. She is still 
fearful lest something untoward should befall me. 
She honestly believes that In spite of my forty-six 
years I am incapable of looking after myself. She 
refuses to see in my History of Armor, not yet pub- 
lished, I admit, but now more than half finished, any- 
thing more than an excuse to waste time and collect 
dusty old books. And she is not yet convinced that 
Wintle is the most wonderful valet ever invented. 

(She can never forget, you see, that he is an ex- 
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convict — a matter, in my opinion, of the merest ill- 
luck.) 



m 

It was to the nominal head of this little house- 
hold in Mayf air that one fine morning in April there 
came that invitation to visit America which brought 
in its trail all those curious events which have led 
me to set aside for a while the History of Armor 
and attempt some sort of a story. The invitation 
came to me in my official capacity as President of the 
First Folio Club, a learned and adventurous society 
whose name has rightly reached out to the far 
comers of civilization. A daughter Club in Boston, 
it seemed, was shortly to celebrate its twenty-fifth 
birthday, and my presence was particularly desired. 
I admit that I was delighted to receive so pleasant 
a letter. It reached me at a time when I was racking 
my brains to think of something to do which would 
allow Babette a well-earned holiday at Melsham. 
Matters had gone very well with us, but I wanted a 
month or two by myself. Babette had a way of 
keeping you up to the mark. I wanted to avoid all 
marks whatsoever. Besides, I had long wanted to 
go to America. I knew by correspondence several 
American collectors of armor. And Munsterby, 
an old Cambridge friend, had for years been living 
in Philadelphia. It would be good to see him again. 
I decided at once to accept. 

"Read this,** said I, and handed over the letter 
to Babette. We were having breakfast at the time. 
"It Is a gorgeous opportunity to do what I have long 
been intending.'* 
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My sister read the letter and looked at me over 
the rim of her cup. 

"You have never told me you wanted to go to 
America." 

"But surely I have?" 

"Not a word," said Babette. "But of course you 
will not accept." 

"My dear Bee — 

"How could you accept?" she demanded, and 
spoke as though no liner would be responsible for 
transporting a man with a club-foot across even the 
narrowest channel. 

"But I intend to accept. And it will give you a 
chance of going down to Melsham." 

"Melshaml" she repeated as if she had never 
been there in her life. 

"Why not?" said I. "I don't expect to be away 
for more than two or three months." 

And then I remember she became slightly absurd. 
She refused to listen to reason. It meant nothing to 
her that the President of the First Folio Club en- 
joyed a particular position in cultured society. She 
could see nothing in my proposed visit but an unwise 
and wholly unnecessary separation from herself. 
She prophesied all sorts of disasters. She spoke 
with even more than her usual conviction. Anything 
might happen in America, and by anything she un- 
doubtedly meant something more or less to the taste 
of Wintle and myself of which she could never ap- 
prove. She said that you had to be more than ordi- 
narily careful in your dealings with Americans, and 
felt sure that I would throw away half my fortune 
on some chimerical scheme. She hinted that she was 
not unaware of the Mormons and their insidious 
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propaganda amongst nursemaids in this country. 
She declared that a man who was consistently mak- 
ing the most undesirable friends might easily come 
into uncomfortable conflict with the American police. 
So far as I could make out, she seemed to think that 
every American was either a card-sharper or the 
founder of a new and more or less diabolical 
religion. 

"Why, you talk," said I, laughing, "as though 
you had been there." 

"Mrs. Gorringe. . . ." 

"Mrs. Gorringe," I told her, "is the silliest 
woman who has ever come to the house." 

"Charles Deane," continued my sister quite coolly, 
"had an unfortunate experience." 

"At Puntas Arenas," I pointed out, "which is at 
the other end of the world." 

"You had better get on with the History of 
^Armor'^ 

"In Pittsburg," I informed her, "there is an 
Italian breastplate. . . ." 

"Robert," said my sister, "you can't possibly go." 

"But why not? I want to go. I have made up 
my mind. I shall certainly go." 

I must have spoken more sharply than I had in- 
tended. It is impossible to be angry with Babette, 
but there are times when her opposition annoys 
me. There came a little pause. Babette picked up a 
letter and pretended to read. 

"Robert," she said at last, "if you insist upon 
going, I shall go with you." 

"Go with me?" This was the last thing I had 
expected. "But ... my dear, you're not asked 1 
And I shall have to make speeches — all sorts of 
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things . . .** I did not quite know what to say. 
In America, I was fancying, it would be possible to 
ramble about as one chose and take one's fill of 
adventure, but the presence of Babette would make 
a large difference. You are not to suppose that I 
had a mind for any vicious pursuit. Most certainly 
not. But I think I saw myself in pleasantly unusual 
situations to which my decorous sister could hardly 
be brought. They were vague enough visions, but 
decidedly not for the feminine eye. With memories 
of a certain type of American novel to aid me, I 
fancy I saw myself forgetting my Presidential obli- 
gations and exploring the criminal quarters of New 
York and Chicago, with Wintle's expert assistance 
and a "gun," which would never be used, concealed 
somewhere about my own person. I saw in effect a 
few more Arabian Nights in store for Wintle and 
myself, but not for my sister. 

"And when," she continued after another pause, 
"do we go?" 

I looked at her. "YouVe determined to come, 
Bee?" 

"My dear Robert, I am as exdted as you are to 

go. 

I could not help laughing again. Babette, when 
she likes, can put you in the best of good tempers. 
"Then we will go forth together," I declared, "and 
I will find you a husband — ^in Chicago." 

"Do," said my sister. "A nice, kind American 
gentleman with blue eyes." 

I went into my study and found Wintle. I told 
him the news. Wintle was enthusiastic — until he 
learnt that our party would consist of three people. 
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He then declared that it would be hardly worth 
going. 

But here he was wrong, and I laugh when I think 
that it was Babette who was really responsible for 
our meeting John Pengard at all. If I had been in 
Chicago without her, I should never have gone to 
the Hilton Hotel. I should have chosen the Black- 
stone and sauntered about and allowed Munsterby 
to take me on to the West. And in that case I 
would never ... 

Oh no, Wintle was certainly wrong. 

IV 

And so we fared forth, Babette and Wintle and 
I, and the first person we saw as we stepped on board 
at the Liverpool Docks was Lady Rosamund Ray- 
nor. She was making love very prettily indeed to 
one of the crew. 

"There's Rosamund Raynor," said L 

"An auspicious beginning," remarked my sister 
and smiled. Rosamund's career — ^she was just then 
twenty-two— had been altogether outrageous, as 
both of us had good reason to know, but not even 
Babette could bring herself to allow disapproval to 
temper her affection for this amazing young person. 
For myself I had always known, from the time 
when I had first held her up in my arms and pre- 
tended to understand her youthful wisdom, that 
Rosamund Raynor was one of those lucky beings to 
whom privileges come as a right. 

She was, I remember, a barbaric child. At the 
early age of eleven she had decided for all time 
that I was rather too old for a lover, but just the 
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right age for an uncle. She was good enough to give 
me her confidence. I was comparatively safe. We 
saw her often enough, for her father, Lord Pomf ret, 
lived within ten miles of Melsham, and each time we 
drove over to his beautiful house we would be told 
of some new escapade. Rosamund had no sense of 
the proprieties. She kissed boys on the Pomfret 
estate whenever she liked, and before she was four- 
teen was making love to all the good-looking young 
men she could meet. She was aware that her father, 
then some years a widower, was hardly the right 
parent for so volcanic a child and took the fullest 
advantage of that unfortunate fact. (She called him 
the Doge and discussed him in public with the cheer- 
fullest disregard for his feelings.) In feminine 
fashion, too, she had altered her age. She added on 
a few years. It made things easier, she told me. 
And in some way which I have never wholly under- 
stood she got round my sister. There had been 
hectic explosions in her career, but Babette had 
chosen to divide the world into two groups — other 
people and Rosamund Raynor. 

In London she strode forth in her glory and 
collected the handsomest men, and when she was 
tired of her lurid adventures, she would come to our 
snug little house. Myself, as very much of an uncle, 
she still regarded as safe, and although there were 
moments when I feared that my feelings were not 
quite so avuncular as they might be, we remained 
very good friends. 

"It's so jolly," she had once said, "to know you 
don't want to kiss me." 

"But Idol" 

She had looked at me roguishly with her left eye 
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almost closed and a queer little frown on her fore- 
head. "If you think that Babette wouldn't mind, 
Undc Robert, you may." 

But it was for all that a distinctly avuncular 

J&ISS. • • • 

And here she was on the boat. I was delighted. 
Affairs brightened up in her presence, and Babette 
in particular forgot her constabular outlook. I felt 
that Providence was looking benignly on this Ameri- 
can tour. I had never in my life conceived the 
possibility of viewing her other than as an enchant- 
ing young person — so much you must fully under- 
stand — ^but I recognized well enough that had I 
been the marrying man Babette was so patiently 
waiting for me to become, Rosamund would have 
been worried by yet another admirer. No, to me 
she had always been the very good playmate, for- 
ever intent on bewildering her friends, an adven- 
turous, impish, adorable creature who, among her 
other good points had a surprising effect on my 
sister. 

She rushed up to us later in the saloon, a slim 
fairy in yellow. 

"Hullo, Uncle Robert, you never told me you 
were coming, but I saw your name in the list and 
IVc been turning the ship upside down to find you." 
She kissed Babette and sat down in a chair facing 

mine. 

I learnt that Lord Pomfret had interests in oil 
and was coming out to see things for himself. "And 
if he's lucky," she told us, "he's to get quite a for- 
tune. Nice Mexican oil. That's where we're going 
to, you know, where they have jolly little revolu- 
tions and wear big hats. And if the oil behaves 
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nicely we may not return, oh, for years. Excidng, 
isn't it? But we go first to New York and the 
usual round. The Doge has to meet all sorts of 
people and talk oil. I've come to look after him. 
He does want somebody to look after him, and 
Babette, you see, has taught me such a lot. I know 
exactly how to look after the Doge. 1 just copy her 
methods with you." 
"Oh, do you?" said I. 
"Don't give me away," begged my sister. 
"Trust me," replied Rosamund. "But of course 
he's not as old as the Doge. He ought to get mar- 
ried, Uncle Robert, I mean." She looked at me like 
a child who is puzzled how best to tease a stately 
old friend of the family. "Is that why you've 
come?" 

"Hardly," said I. 

"Robert," said my sister, "is to address some 
society in Boston." 

"Oh, they make you drunk in Boston. Quince 
Wrackham told me they did. We're going to Bos- 
fc ton. Hullo, there's the Doge." 

B I turned to see the portly and unmistakable form 

I of Lord Pomfret at the other end of the saloon. 

I He stood still for a moment and peered round. 

I Then he saw us and came up. He was carrying a 

I book and bowed as well as his figure would allow. 

W "Miss Graeme," said he in his cheery loud voice, 

r "well now how jolly I You know we never knew 

I you were coming. I have arranged — yes — for us 

L to sit at the same table if you will." He turned to 

■ me. "Extraordinary book, Graeme, you know. 

^L Casual recommendation from Tolmarsham or some- 
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body, and I picked it up on the off chance. Never 
been so interested in my life." 

I glanced at the title and must have shown my 
surprise. The book was Hartley Sylvester's In- 
domitable Man, a recently published book which I 
had been told was of astonishing value and interest. 
Indeed it had been discussed more than once at the 
First Folio Club. I remember Wrackman express- 
ing astonishment at its extraordinary scope, and had 
been meaning to read it myself. It was, I suppose, 
easily the most talked about book of the year. But 
even so it was hardly to be expected that Lord 
Pomfret should fall a victim to its fascinations. I 
had known Rosamund's father for many years and 
had the utmost respect for him as a man. I knew 
him for a painstaking landlord, condemned through 
no fault of his own to something like poverty — a 
muddle-headed optimist foredoomed to failure in 
the material sense, but well able to enjoy life in his 
own simple fashion. I was also aware that he was 
by no means a man of fine intellect. The larger 
questions of life he left severely alone. In some 
ways he could be unbelievably dense. There is a fine 
library at Pomfret, of which I have made frequent 
use, but I doubt whether its owner ever opens one 
of the books. Yet here he was enthusiastic over 
Indomitable Man, a scientific work, I had gathered, 
scholarly and beautifully written. 

"Yes," he smiled, "if you had told me I'd be 
wanting — ^you know what I mean — ^to read a book 
of this kind, I wouldn't have believed you. But 
Tolmarsham came along. . . . Now was it Tol- 
marsham?" He looked doubtfully at me. "I 
wouldn't be certain, you know. It might not have 
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been Tolmarsham at all. Anyhow I found it 
amazingly interesting. Don't understand it all, of 
course. Only natural I shouldn't. Dreams and all 
that. But it's thrilling. That's what it is — ^thrill- 
ing. Makes you . . ." 

"And he reads every word," interrupted his 
daughter, who had apparently shared my surprise. 
"I've watched him." 

"You must lend me your copy if you will," said 
I. "I have been meaning to get hold of the book. 
The curious thing is that nobody seems to know 
anything of its author, though I believe he's an 
American. An entirely unknown man." 

"I expect," said my sister, "he is also a man of 
one book." 

"But Uncle Robert isn't quite that yet, you 
know." Rosamund had closed her left eye and was 
looking at me in her most critical way. "I always 
ask for the History of Armor whenever I go to a 
bookshop, but they tell me it isn't in stock." 

"Rosamund," said I, "I refuse to be laughed at." 

"It was Tolmarsham," announced Lord Pomfret, 
unexpectedly. He spoke in tones of the greatest 
satisfaction. "I remember we met somewhere or 
Other. Yes." He turned, relieved of this problem, 
to my sister. "And what is bringing you to 
America? An old vizor or something? Never 
could understand your brother, you know. Musty 
old armor. Why, they make it in Birmingham." 

"Robert is invited to address some society in Bos- 
ton," replied my sister, and her words began to take 
on the attributes of a formula. 

"As a literary man," added Rosamund. 
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"As the President of the First Folio Club," said 
I. 

"Ah I" exclaimed Lord Pomfret. "IVe dined 
with 'em. Never had such a good dinner in my life. 
Now who did I dine with?" He looked first at my 
sister and then at his daughter. "Can't remember 
at all, and yet, you know, I remember perfectly well. 
Now who did I dine with?" He looked almost 
angrily at me. 

"You dined, as it happened, with me." 

"Bless my soul!" cried he, "I believe you are 
right. Well now, of course! So I did, so I did. 
But — did I?" The question, I saw, was beginning 
to bother him. 

"And they are going to make Uncle Robert so 
drunk in Boston," said his daughter, "that Babette 
will never speak to him again." 

"What an extraordinary thing 1" commented 
Lord Pomfret, but I could see that his mind was still 
fixed on that dinner long ago. 

"But I," Babette assured us, "shall have some- 
thing to say about that." 

Rosamund was amused. America, she believed, 
was in those days a most difficult place to keep sober 
in, if you happened to be a literary man. 

"And shall you stay long in New York?" inquired 
my sister. 

"A week; perhaps more. I don't think our plans 
are very definite. Somebody is meeting the Doge 
when we get off .the boat. But there'll be plenty of 
time to enjoy ourselves first." 

"We must arrange to meet," said I, "and learn 
American together." 

"Splendid. Where shall we meet?" 
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I suggested Chicago. 

"But why in Chicago?" 

"Because there we are going to find Babette a 
husband." 

"With blue eyes," added my sister, entering into 
the joke. 

"But, how nice. And what about me ?" 

"Oh, you. You love too many people." 

"One day," laughed Rosamund, "you will put on 
your very best clothes and a large flower in your 
coat and a shiny tall hat and come to my wedding." 

"You think so?" 

"I know it.. And Wintle can sit in a back pew 
with the tenants and corrupt all their morals." 

We continued to talk nonsense the while Lord 
Pomfret sat silent and gazed unceasingly at a huge, 
over-dressed woman by the piano. Suddenly, how- 
ever, he beamed delightedly at me. 

"You know, Graeme," he said, "that night at the 
First Folio Club. Well now, I was dining with 
you I" 



It is not my intention to say much more of our 
voyage. We had a very good time. I find from my 
diary that we made many friends, but of them I shall 
have nothing to say. What stands out chiefly in my 
mind is Sylvester's book — a book, as It happened, 
which had much to do with our subsequent adven- 
ture. 

I am no critic, I know. There have been second- 
rate books which have pleased me because they have 
satisfied my craving for a thrill or emotion none too 
lofty. But it seemed to me then, as I lifted my eyes 
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from the pages of Indomitable Man and gazed out 
over the gray waters the better to muse over some 
point of view which pleased me or to marvel how 
some quaint piece of knowledge had been made use 
of, that Sylvester had written a great book. There 
were passages, of course, which puzzled me. I 
seemed to fathom only part of their meaning and 
yet felt content to adopt the conclusions which this 
unknown author had drawn. They were passages, 
for the most part, which dealt with those vague 
intuitions of man, which come to the surface of 
consciousness for no more than a moment. **Yes, 
I know what he means," I would say to myself, 
*'IVe experienced that,'^ but how, when or where I 
could not have said. . . . 

I suppose it is impossible to give words to many 
of one's innermost feelings. You just know that 
this or that must be true, and feel a queer, subtle 
pleasure to find that another man has discovered 
and set down on paper something that seemed likely 
to remain a vague secret of your own for all time. 
And so it was with Sylvester's book. I read every 
word with great care and constantly closed my eyes 
to dream of some half-remembered bit of my own 
life. The book would recall fleeting visions of old 
fancies, blurred tales of the fairies, dreams and 
boyish longings for heroic adventures. It drew me 
out of the rather deep lines of what I liked to think 
was middle-age. 

And when I had finished it, I stood on the hurri- 
cane deck bareheaded and felt somehow a new sort 
of man. I wanted to shout out to the winds, and 
then laugh. To think that Robert Graeme, whom 
some men called a cynic, should be enjoying such 
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infantile thoughts 1 Yet they were joyous and inno- 
cent, and I supposed they were so general that even 
a man of poor wits like Lord Pomfret could share 
them. 

You may wonder a little at all this, but the work 
and its author intruded oddly enough later on into 
our notice. And this brings me to one other point. 
My diary was kept fully during the earlier part of 
our American tour, and I find in it the most detailed 
accounts of our various experiences. I find many 
of Munsterby's quaint sayings, for instance, and to 
him not a little of our enjoyment was due. Yet here 
he will only rush on to the stage for a moment or 
two and disappear. There is much, too, about 
Judge Cater and Anne Mannington Worrall. But 
except where our American friends conje into the 
business of Pengard, I shall say very little about 
them. American hospitality is famous. We were 
treated to a very wonderful two months. We were 
privileged, particularly in Boston and Chicago, to 
meet some of the most stimulating folk in the world. 
And the material for my History of Armor 
increased to an almost uncomfortable extent. In- 
deed I was amazed at the varied collections I found, 
and so far from discovering the rooms full of fakes, 
which some friends of mine in the museums at home 
had led me to expect, I can* affirm that in no other 
country can there be so remarkable an assortment 
of what, in America itself, I learnt should be called 
the "real goods." 

But this book is not a History of Armor; it is the 
strange story of Pengard. 

So much then — ^but no more — ^by way of preamble. 
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MUNSTERBY, I found, had turned into the 
swiftest machine ever invented. He hur- 
tled through life at an incredible speed. He 
is an Englishman born and bred, but out of America 
he would be entirely impossible. I told him so. I 
said: "We have come to America quite uncommer- 
cially. We have nothing to sell. We love you. 
Try and think of us as old friends rather than 
clients." But Munsterby took no notice. He was 
convinced that we had lost all our money and desired 
to make more, and he believed that the more places 
we visited and the more people we met, the more 
money we were likely to make. He took charge 
of us the instant we landed in New York; rather 
breathlessly explained that there was not a moment 
to be lost, and barely allowed me to say good-by 
to Rosamund and her father. He had only a few 
days to give us, it seemed, and they were like no 
other days I have ever spent in my life. We seemed 
to be exploring the entire American continent. 
Then he rushed us to Boston and vanished. 

"Your Folio cranks will have to take charge of 
you now," he bawled out as he climbed into his 
train, and we were left once again to fend for our- 
selves. 

But when the Boston celebrations were over and 
plans had to be made, an imperative wire came 
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from Philadelphia. Munsterby was going to Chi- 
cago on business. He could gjive us a day. We 
hurried to Chicago to be met at that dty of wonders 
by a Munsterby huger and redder and more in- 
defatigable than ever. 

"And now," said he with enormous satisfaction, 
"we can get a move on." 

But here my sister put her foot very definitely 
down, and in doing so projected us straightway into 
the business with Pengard. She explained that we 
required and insisted on something in the nature 
of a rest. She said that my club-foot would not 
stand very much more. She denied that we had 
been brought up to play a continuous role of the 
Red Queen in Alice, and demanded an old-world 
retreat in which to recover our breath. 

Munsterby looked at her as though she had gone 
mad. "A rest," he shouted, "when you've come to 
Chicago ?" 

"A sort of Inn," she suggested, "and it musn*t 
have more than two stories. Oh, and a garden 
where we can sit and do nothing." 

Munsterby looked rather helpless. Then he had 
an idea, thought hard for a minute about it, and 
ordered a cab. 

And in this way we came to the Hilton Hotel, 
where John Pengard was living. . . • 

It stood somewhere in the region of what had 
once been the World's Fair, a quaint little place to 
which few British travelers, I should imagine, ever 
come. It did not suggest Chicago at all. Mun- 
sterby saw us settled in the best suite of rooms, 
scribbled a few letters of introduction, guessed he 
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might be able to fetch us when we had recovered 
ourselves, and left us. 

And that evening we made the acquaintance of 
Anne Mannington Worrall. 

She sailed up to us as we were leaving the dining- 
room. She said that being English we had probably 
never heard of her name, but it didn't matter in the 
least because she enjoyed nothing so much as an 
occasional incognito. We were playfully exhorted 
not to pretend we had enjoyed any of her novels if 
we had not read them, and were to treat her as just 
an ordinary American woman. And without our 
quite knowing how she did it, she piloted us into our 
own sitting-room and waved us into our own arm- 
diairs and began a sort of lecture on the origin and 
progress of American Civilization in general and of 
Anne Mannington Worrall in particular. 

She was a large, comfortable, white-haired old 
lady with a profusion of beads. She talked more 
fluently than any woman I have ever met in my life. 
We began to understand that she was a very great 
celebrity indeed. She was one of America's **best- 
sellers." She told us what prices she obtained, and 
how she owed all her success to a great love for 
suffering humanity. And then she told us of a visit 
she had paid to England, and we learnt from her 
lips more about Nottingham, Manchester, Cardiff 
and Stratford-on-Avon than any one whose name is 
not Baedeker has any business to know. 

And then suddenly she was talking of John Pen- 
gard . . . 

"An Englishman like yourself," she told me, and 
I thought that she had suddenly become less fluent, 
and there was a curious change in her face, "who 
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is the proprietor of the most beautiful book-store in 
the world." 

"Then my brother will be eager to meet him,*' 
said Babette. 

"But of course he shall. I will arrange something 
or other. But you have only to go to the Store and 
tell him you know me. Mr. Pengard is the dearest 
and kindest creature in the world. A gentle old 
bachelor. I confess," she went on, "I had him in 
mind when I drew Mr. Lansdowne in my Clara the 
Orphan, which has had such an enormous success. 
And yet I suppose he is not very old." She broke 
off to frown heavily at the table. "I suppose I am 
his best friend in Chicago, but . . ." 

It seems curious to me now that I first heard of 
John Pengard in this ordinary way. I supposed he 
was an Englishman of the lower middle-classes who 
had migrated to America and "made good." I fancy 
Mrs. Worrall told us that he had recently expressed 
his intention of ^ving up business and returning to 
England, and that at the moment he was away from 
Chicago, but I dismissed him casually enough from 
my mind and only later recalled the change in her 
manner at mention of his name. 



II 

I had, indeed, completely forgotten his existence 
when a day or two later Mrs. Worrall took Babette 
to see some of her friends and I strolled down 
Michigan Avenue to look at the shops. Babette 
would have had me accompany them, but it happened 
that by the kindness of one of Munsterby*s friends 
I had been made a temporary member of the Arts 
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and Crafts Club and successfully pleaded my obli- 
gation to make use of it I found the Club and went 
in. I sat down in a far corner of the reading room. 
It must have been about four o'clock in the after- 
noon. I took up a newspaper and ordered some 
tea, and just then caught sight of a tall, thin man 
who was staring uncertainly at me. He was un- 
usually handsome. I saw that at once. His hair 
was gray and smoothly brushed back. There was 
something about him which suggested that he was 
not an American. He looked, I thought, decidedly 
English, and for a moment I fancied I had seen 
him before. Probably a passenger with myself on 
the boat, I decided, and had begun to unfold the 
paper when he came up. 

"I beg your pardon," he said, and spoke with 
the unmistakable intonation of the educated English- 
man, ''but surely it is • • • it must be Dr. Brain- 
tree?" 

I looked up and noticed his eyes. They were 
gray-blue in color and large, but unutterably tired. 
And they held something in their depths which— 
it sounds absurd — seemed almost to catch at my 
throat. He was holding out a hand which I took. 

"Fm afraid not," said I, smiling; "my name is 
Graeme." 

He stared at me with a puzzled frown on his 
forehead. And it was then, I think, that I decided 
I had never seen him before. I became vaguely 
aware, however, that there was something peculiar 
about him. There was an aloofness in his manner 
which is very difficult to describe. 

"I*m so . . . sorry," he said, haltingly. "I 
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made sure you were Dr. Braintree. But you are 
English, Mr. Graeme?" 

"Decidedly," I replied. "And a visitor here — 
perhaps like yourself?" 

He smiled then very sadly indeed. "I am Eng- 
lish," he admitted, "but Chicago has for long been 
my home." He still seemed rather puzzled. He 
brushed a delicate hand over his forehead. "You 
must excuse my mistake. I thought. . . . You 
don't by any chance . . . recognize me?" he 
added, and there was real anxiety In his tone. 

The question was unexpected and caused me to 
stare at him hard, but in spite of some vague memory 
which his face seemed to be recalling, I was fairly 
convinced that I had never seen him before. "No," 
said I, "I do not remember ever to have seen you." 

"Not?" He was obviously reheved, and I began 
to be curious. Just then the waiter brought me my 
tea. 

"Afternoon, Mr. Pengard," said the man and 
smiled. "They've been asking for you at the Store. 
And there was a call for you two days back from 
Boston." 

"A call?" he repeated and seemed to shrink from 
the man. But he recovered himself very quickly. 
"Ah, yes, thank you, I received it." He seemed to 
become more shyly aloof than before, yet stood 
there beside me and showed no inclination to walk 
away. 

"I think," said I, "we are living in the same hotel, 
if you are Mr. John Pengard." 

For an instant a look of suspicion crossed his 
features, but it gave place almost at once to one 
of cordial welcome. 
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Why surely I am John Pengard," said he. 
Then we are well met, for Mrs. Worrall told 
me to mtroduce myself to you." 

*^Is that so?" There was a warm smile on his 
face, as he sat down by my side and ordered tea for 
himself. "Mrs. Worrall is an old friend of mine. 
I am delighted to know you, no less so," he added» 
"because I took you for somebody else. I saw you 
walk into the room and knew you were not one of 
our regular members. And then I made certain you 
were Dr. Braintree. He is living in Dover," he 
continued, and gazed out dreamily in front of him. 

"Why I" I exclaimed, "that is a coincidence, if 
you like. I live not more than ten miles from Dover 
myself." 

"You do?" John Pengard seemed suddenly ex- 
cited, and I noticed how peculiarly baffling his eyes 
could appear. "How interesting, for I ... I 
was bom in Dover myself." 

"Then you have probably heard of us. I am Sir 
Robert Graeme. You must know Melsham. We 
have lived at Melsham since ever." 

"Melsham ?" he repeated, dreamily, "do I remem- 
ber it? I don't know Dover very well, you see. It 
is such a long time ago and my memory. ... Sir 
Robert Graeme 1" He became a little confused. 
"You must forgive my second mistake." 

"A very natural one," I assured him, "and of no 
importance whatever. But it is pleasant to come 
across a man of Kent in Chicago. And does your 
friend Dr. Braintree actually practice in Dover? I 
don't remember the name, but then most of my time 
nowadays is spent in London."^ 

"The doctor? Most certainly he does — among 
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the poor people. A very good man." Once again, 
I could see, he had wrapped himself up in his 
thoughts. 

And as I drank my tea I wondered a little. Some- 
how I could not associate this rather unexpected man 
with a flourishing business. He seemed to be the 
very antithesis of the smart business man whom I 
had met in such numbers since landing in New York. 

"I should esteem it a favor, Mr. Pengard, if I 
might browse among your books. I am by the way 
a lover of books." 

"By all means. We will go round together. It 
is supposed to be the finest book-store in the States. 
Sometimes," he added rather whimsically, "I won- 
der whether it can really be mine. But of course 
you shall spend as much time as you like there. Mr. 
Latrobe, my partner. . . • You know," he con- 
tinued, "I am thinking of retiring myself." 

**And returning to England?" 

"To Dover of course," said John Pengard, and I 
thought of those white cliffs at home and my heart 
somehow went out to this exile. . . . 

"I think Mrs. Worrall mentioned your intention. 
Do you mean to retire very soon ?" 

He looked at me queerly. "I have begun to make 
my arrangements," he said very firmly indeed, and 
in such a strange tone that I involuntarily stared, 
for it was as if in addition to giving me information, 
he was bent on convincing himself. And it was this 
remark, I think, which first led me to suspect that 
there was something else than mere aloofness about 
John Pengard. It was no business of mine, but I 
could not beat down a rising curiosity about him. 
The mere fact that he happened to come from the 
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same part of the country gave me perhaps some 
sort of a claim, but it was a small claim at best, and 
although in my haphazard way I had immediately 
taken a fancy to him and felt vaguely concerned, it 
must at first have been the merest curiosity which 
prompted me to find out as much as I could about 
his affairs. 

"It must," I ventured, "be a difficult business- 
settling up one's aflfairs." 

He nodded his head. "Very difficult,*' he agreed, 
"and as it happens . • •" He stopped suddenly. 
His hand brushed his forehead again. "But I shall 
get over those difficulties," he said, and again it was 
as if he were trying to convince himself rather than 
me. 

The waiter brought him his tea and a letter. 

"You'll excuse me," he said mechanically, and I 
glanced at my paper. I had begun to read of some 
local political question when a stifled groan caused 
me to look up quickly again. With the open letter 
in his hands John Pengard was staring ahead, a look 
of utter despair on his face. I did not know what 
to say. I felt horribly uncomfortable, as if my vul- 
gar curiosity was being too quickly satisfied. Obvi- 
ously there had come very bad news, and I felt that 
I wanted, if possible, to help. But I did not know 
what to say and kept silent and turned again to my 
paper and waited. 

And then two or three men, laughing together, 
strolled into the room and came up to us. Pengard, 
I saw, hastily put his letter away and with an eflfort 
brought a smile to his face. "Some of our members, 
Sir Robert," said he, and I was introduced. 

I do not remember what we talked about most 
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of the time, but I gained the Impression that 
although these men were naturally light-hearted and 
inclined to be noisy, there was a certain restraint in 
their manner. They seemed almost to be aware that 
all was not well and strove to be sympathetic with- 
out allowing their sympathy to be noticed. I thought 
that they liked Pengard, but were a little scared 
by something about him. And although Pengard 
was obviously trying to forget the letter in his 
pocket, I could see what an effort was required. 
Only once did he seem genuinely interested in our 
chatter. It was when 1 happened to mention that 
wc two came from the same corner in Kent. I spoke, 
I remember, of the new harbor at Dover, and then 
that odd dreamy look which I had noticed before 
came into his face. 

"Of course," he said, "that new harbor must have 
altered the whole town." And then for a few 
minutes he was silent, and I caught his shy glances 
at me as I was endeavoring to explain to the others 
my views on the always vexed question of Ireland. 

It was only when he and I had started to walk 
home to the Hilton Hotel for dinner, that I noticed 
how tired he seemed. He walked, I saw, with a 
stoop and moved his legs unevenly along. Every 
moment I expected him to suggest that we take a 
street car or one of the trains. Indeed I was about 
to propose some such plan when he suddenly 
stopped dead and faced me. 

"Will you be in Chicago for long?" he inquired 
and spoke almost sharply. 

'That depends, Mr. Pengard," said I. "We have 
no settled plans. I am here with my sister, and so 
long as there Is anything new to be seen and we 
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continue to make agreeable friends, we shall prob- 
ably stay. But if the fit seizes us" — I think I meant 
if Munsterby seized us — "we might go off at an 
hour's notice to Toronto or the West." 

"I see. But I hope you don't go away veiy soon, 
Sir Robert." There was an appeal in his tones. 
"I should like to talk about . . . Dover, you 
know. As we're in the same hotel perhaps we 
could ..." 

"But of course," I interrupted. "We must see 
something of each other." 

"And then there is the Store. I should like to 
show you over myself." 

"I should like nothing better. Let us fix a time 
now. To-morrow? And if my sister might come 
too . . •" 

"Most certainly. You shall see every department. 
Come down to-morrow any time after ten." 

"Good," said I, "then we will come about noon." 

Unexpectedly he held out his hand. "If you'll 
excuse me, Sir Robert, I think I will not go straight 
home. There are one or two matters . . ." 

Again I saw that look of aloofness which I could 
not rightly interpret. I fancy I thought he was ill. 
He looked terribly tired and distressed. I wanted 
to speak, but no words would come. I shook hands 
and watched him as he turned quickly away to the 
right. 

I walked on alone feeling that something alto- 
gether unusual had happened. 

Ill 

I see from my diary that Pengard did not dine 
at the Hilton Hotel that evening, and I must have 
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said something about him which aroused Babette's 
suspicions, for she questioned me so closely and 
my replies must have been so stupidly vague — I 
talked of the man's eyes, I remember — ^that when 
Mrs. Worrall piloted me into a corner and had 
started to deliver a second lecture on American 
Civilization, I boldly interrupted her and asked for 
further information about John Pengard. 

I gathered that she had been his first friend in 
Chicago. He had roused up her sympathy at once. 
He had seemed so forlorn and aloof and so pathet- 
ically keen to get on. She had introduced him to 
Latrobe and had lent them money when they had 
started out on their own. The money had been 
repaid soon enough, but only, she feared, at the 
cost of Pengard's own health. Apparently he was a 
"difficult" man, very modest and shy, though with 
her uncommonly genial. "At least," she amended, 
"until — what? — ^two or three, perhaps four years 
ago. Then I began to notice a change." She looked 
at me, and for a moment I thought she had come to 
the conclusion that she had told me enough. After 
all I was a comparative stranger to them both. "A 
change," she went on, "which I have never quite 
understood. But it is a change which every one has 
noticed and — ^well. Sir Robert, and deplored." 

"What sort of a change, Mrs. Worrall?" I 
asked. "I don't want to appear unduly inquisitive, 
but . . ." 

"You liked him," said the old lady. "I know. 
Every one does. And people do want to know all 
about him, though I don't always tell them." She 
smiled playfully at me and I nodded in acknowledg- 
ment. "Yes, men and women all seem to like him. 
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He has not an enemy in the world. Well, it is very 
difficult to describe that change. I think he became 
even more reserved. And he began to absent him- 
self from his business. He still works very hard, 
but sometimes I think he has lost some of his inter- 
est in it, and if it were not for Mr. Latrobe goodness 
knows what would happen. Sometimes he does not 
go to the Store for days. Not that I blame him for 
that — quite the contrary. I want him to have as 
many holidays as he can. He has deserved them. 
But . . ." She was playing with her beads and 
frowning. "Sometimes, Sir Robert, he travels about 
at night. Mysterious travels. And at other times 
he will lock himself up in his room and have his food 
taken into him. There is something on his mind. 
Do you know," she continued, "I am sometimes 
afraid . . . But no : that is mere foolish dream- 
ing. There is no one to grudge him his success. No 
one at all. Sometimes, you know, I think he has 
never grown up. He is just a great-hearted boy. I 
like to look into his eyes. . . ." 

I must have betrayed my particular interest, for 
she looked at me sharply. 

"YouVe noticed his eyes, Sir Robert? I see you 
have. Well, in the last year or two, those eyes have 
changed." She slowly nodded her head. '*And yet 
just how they have changed I could not tell you. 
But that man has always had his dreams. Alway^." 
She gazed up rather soulfuUy at the ceiling as if to 
discover whether any of her own dreams were lurk- 
ing thereabouts. "And that," she went on very 
slowly, "is just the part of him of which even I know 
nothing at all. How curious. Sir Robert, that he 
should never have married 1" 
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There came a pause. I would not be sure, but I 
fancy that just then I wondered whether that letter 
had come from a woman. 

"And sometimes, you know," she was continuing, 
"I think that in his earlier life there was the one 
woman of all others. A little tragedy perhaps never 
to be wholly forgotten and then — emigration and 
hard work. Who knows? It is the way of the 
world. So much is explained. . . . And Mr. 
Pengard rarely speaks of his earlier life. But I am 
so glad you like him." 

P "I do," said I abruptly, and came to a stop. For 
It seemed to me then that I had no possible right 
to pry into the life of a man whom I had only just 
met for the first time. Moreover, my eagerness to 
learn more seemed so very unreasonable. Was there 
anything particularly strange after all except that 
the book-seller's eyes were peculiar? I felt piqued 
with myself and perhaps a little ashamed. Time 
enough to show sympathy for the man when it ap- 
peared that sympathy was really required. I changed 
the conversation by begging for further political 
enlightenment and excused myself as soon as I 
decently could. 

IV 

The next morning I received a letter from Rosa- 
mund. I give it in full. 

"My Dear Uncle Robert: 

"The Doge is enormously pleased with himself and every one 
else. It seems that Oil is behaving itself very well, and we are 
to rush down to Mexico at the end of the month. But I am in no 
great hurry myself. We are having the time of our lives. Boston 
is an extraordinary place and not nearly so proper as I had feared. 
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I have fallen in love with a dozen young men who have been 
taught to dance quite superbly. i 

''I laughed when I saw that tecrible portrait of you in the 
Transcript — or was it the Independentf — but you should see 
tome of mine! I wonder some of our kind hostesses don't expect 
to find me a negress. And thereby hangs a nice little tale. For 
I've had an unexpected success. You remember that book which 
the Doge was so keen on — Indomitable Man? Well, I've met 
the author! He asked especially to meet me, fell in love with 
my portrait of course, and got invited to a party. It seems that 
everybody round here had the surprise of their lives, because Mr. 
Sylvester is a bit of a hermit and never goes out of his house if 
he can help it He lives most of the time in Cambridge where 
the College boys go, and doesn't care a twopenny you-know-what 
about the great reputation his book has brought him. But my 
snub nose was too much even for him. He bought a paper and 
taw your adorable niece and was conquered. And I don't like 
him a bit! 

"He's English, but doesn't seem to have been there for years, 
and has no inclination to return. He's oldish and good-looking in 
a way, I suppose, but rather short-sighted and wears queerlv 
shaped pince-nez. And there's something the matter with his left 
arm. It shakes, and all the time I was talking to him, I wanted to 
tell him to stop shaking it Of course the poor man couldn't help 
it; but it got on my nerves. I must say, however, that he talked 
very well, in spite of a stammer, I mean, I really enjoyed listening 
to him in spite of his arm, and the others just stared at him as if 
he had been a famous actor or King George. I should imagine 
he's a man who could easily get his own way somehow or other, 
and once he rather frightened me — just fancy me being frightened 
hj a man! — when I told him we were bound for Mexico. He said 
if he were my husband he would forbid me to go, and looked 
very fierce. I tried to be sarcastic, but could think of nothing 
to say. 

"The Doge of course was delighted to meet him, and I think 
Mr. Sylvester imagines that the poor old gentleman is a learned 
•cholar with a great reputation at home. You know there are 
times when the Doge can be really impressive if he likes. We 
talked, of course, of the great book and — don't laugh^I've even 
read some of it myself, and it was just like listening to Mr. 
Sylvester himself. We have promised to go to his house on 
Wednesday. I don't want to go because he is really rather a 
frightening person, but the dear Doge insists. I explained that 
we were coming shortly to Chicago, but Mr. Sylvester was not 
complimentary about the natives. What do you think of them 
yourself? 

"My love to Babette. I hope America isn't too much for her. 

"Your most devoted of nieces, 

"Rosamund. 

'T. S. — He isn't really frightening of course, but I don't think I 
like celebrities very much." 
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I handed the letter to Babette. 

**It makes me want to meet Mr. Hartley Sylves- 
ter even more than your friend with the queer eyes," 
was her sole comment. 

For myself, I was vaguely upset. Rosamund did 
not usually write letters of this kind, and I was un- 
certain that I altogether understood it. But I 
determined, I remember, to buy a copy of In- 
domitable Man for myself. 



And then there came that first visit to the book- 
store with its curious sequel. 

All that morning I was rather depressed. A 
reporter, I remember, arrived at the Hilton Hotel 
and worried me with ridiculous questions. And we 
had been invited to lunch with Mrs. Worrall's 
friends, the Caters, whereas I felt inclined for a 
meal by myself. The book-store, moreover, was too 
magnificently large for my taste — a little city in 
itself. 

A grave professorial gentleman took us in charge, 
and in the American way lost no time in showing us 
his wares. 

"Thank you so much," said my sister, "but we 
have come to see Mr. Pengard himself." 

A new look of interest, I saw, came into the man's 
face. "Ah," said he, "that is unfortunate, for Mr. 
Pengard is not here this morning. Perhaps you 
would like to see Mr. Latrobe?" 

"Not here?" I exclaimed, "but I made a particu- 
lar appointment." 

Our guide seemed uneasy. "Mr. Pengard," he 
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explained, "is often away, but Mr. Latrobe would 
be able ..." 

**Mr. Pengard," said I, unreasonably annoyed, 
"seemed particularly anxious to show us over him- 
self." 

"Let me take you to Mr. Latrobe's room. There 
may be a message." 

We went upstairs. Mr. Latrobe, I found, was a 
fairly typical American man of business, clean- 
shaved, very fair, with rimless glasses in front of 
blue eyes, an alert little man, almost cherubic, and 
apparently delighted to make our acquaintance. A 
stenographer faded away from the room as we were 
bowed into two comfortable chairs. The telephone 
on his desk rang, and Mr. Latrobe, still smiling 
upon us, ordered five thousand copies of some book 
or other. Then he plunged straightway into a his- 
tory of the Store, taking it for granted that we had 
come to Chicago for no other purpose than to hear 
it. Statistics poured from his lips in a stream, which 
was only in part stemmed by further telephone calls. 
And he was so infectiously enthusiastic that for a 
short while I forgot why we had come. But there 
came a short pause, and I inquired whether there 
happened to be a message for me from John Pen- 
gard. 

Mr. Latrobe shot a keen glance at me. "No mes- 
sage, I'm afraid. And you had an appointment 1 
Too bad." He seemed to be suddenly upset. A 
frown crossed his forehead, but a frown of anxiety 
not of annoyance. "Have you known Mr. Pengard 
for long?" he asked. 

"No, indeed, but we happen to be staying at the 
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hotel where he lives, and I met him at the Arts and 
Crafts Club." 

"I see." He seemed disappointed. "I was won- 
dering whether you had known him in the old days 
before he and I put our heads together and set 
this little scheme of ours going. Quite a while 
smce. 

"No, although as it happens we come from the 
same corner of England." 

"Is that so?" He spoke very slowly, and I 
thought he was about to ask some question or other, 
but he just nodded his head. 

"You expect him back soon?" 

For a moment he hesitated, and then his manner 
seemed to change altogether. Unexpectedly he 
laughed. It was, I noticed, a nervous little laugh. 
"Say now. Sir Robert, that is just where you have 
me beat. If Mr. Pengard has heard of a sale in 
some township out Heaven knows where, he may 
have gone off without a word." 

"An enthusiast," said I, and wondered why he 
was avoiding my eye. 

"A great worker," he agreed and looked at his 
nails. "Sometimes I think that he has been work- 
ing too hard. . . . Now shall I come round with 
you myself or shall Mr. Hecht take you over?" 

"Perhaps we could wander about by ourselves?" 
suggested my sister. "You must be busy, I know." 

Mr. Latrobe adjusted his pince-nez. "You are 
right. Miss Graeme. These are busy days, and with 
Mr. Pengard away . . ." He had risen from his 
chair as the telephone rang once again. "Ah, 
N'York. Just one moment, NTork." He laid the 
receiver on his desk and smiled his adieux. "But 
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be sure to see everything you can. There are not 
many stores of this size. It was Mr. Hecht brought 
you up. rU have him show you our treasures." 

"Please don't trouble," said I, but as I spoke our 
guide came into the room. We shook hands with 
Mr. Latrobe and went out. 

In the elevator I explained to Mr. Hecht that we 
would wait for Mr. Pengard's return to make a 
thorough exploration, and we were preparing to 
leave when I remembered Sylvester's book. 

I turned to Mr. Hecht. "There is one book," I 
told him, "which I should like to buy now. Syl- 
vester's Indomitable Man." 

He looked at me. "It is curious you should ask 
for that particular book," he said. "It is, I suppose, 
just the one recent book of importance of which we 
have no copies in stock." 

"Sold out, I expect?" 

He hesitated. "It is a good book, I think," he 
replied, and spoke slowly and uncertainly; "a very 
good book, but some men would not agree with me. 
Mr. Latrobe might, but Mr. Pengard would not. 
In fact to tell you the truth this book has never been 
stocked here at all." 

"How exceedingly odd, for I understood . . ." 

"Mr. Pengard," said our guide, "refused for some 
reason or other to have it inside the Store." 



CHAPTER III 



MY diary informs me that for the next week 
or so we were fully engaged, but I can find 
only the slightest references to John Pen- 
gard. We did not see him at all. Mrs. Worrall 
believed that he might be in New York, but seemed 
unwilling to talk. The Caters, to whose house we. 
frequently went, spoke much of him and further 
roused up my own curiosity and Babette's suspicions. 
She was intrigued at his refusal to sell Indomitable 
Man, more particularly, I fancy, because Rosamund 
had met the author, and when I purchased a copy 
at one of the smaller shops, she read the book very 
carefully through and admitted that her opinion of 
its merits coincided with my own. 

"But I should very much like," she said, "to know 
just why your curious friend refuses to stock it." 

"Hardly friend," I pointed out. 

"My dear Robert, you know you are extraordi- 
narily keen to see him again, and . . ." She 
looked at me. "I don't know whether you have 
noticed it," she went on, "but whenever Mr. Pen- 
gard's name is mentioned, people seem — queer." 

"They do," I agreed. 

"And I," said Babette, "don't altogether like it." 

"You must wait until you meet him," I told her 
and wondered when that would be. . . . 

Then late one evening, as I was smoking a cigar 
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in the hotel garden, he unexpectedly appeared. I 
had been thinking of him but a moment before, 
wondering a little that we had settled no plans for 
the future and asking myself whether it would mat- 
ter at all were I never to see him again. It seemed 
to add to the strangeness of things that he should 
appear at this particular moment. 

**Sir Robert," he began in his halting way, "I owe 
you an apology, but I was called away. I have only 
this evening returned to Chicago. I feel that you 
must be thinking . . ." 

I had taken his hand and was endeavoring to 
assure him that I quite understood. "In fact, my 
dear sir, I gather from your friends that you are 
one of the most strenuous workers in the city." 

He looked oddly at me in the pale light which 
came from a lamp on the terrace. "They say that 
of me, do they? But it is ... it is necessary to 
work hard if you want to make money." 

"Do you know," said I, and spoke without weigh- 
ing my words, "you don't strike me as a man who 
would be keen to make money." 

He smiled at that. "And why not?" he inquired. 

I felt awkward. What on earth could have 
prompted me to say such a thing? "One gets a sort 
of fixed idea of the business man," I tried to explain. 

"To which I do not conform?" He seemed to 
be staring deep into the gloom in which the far end 
of the garden was wrapped. "But, you see, there 
is a reason for that," he went on, and spoke more 
to himself than to me. "My business, as you know, 
has always been a means to an end. Dr. Braintree." 

I started, and involuntarily stared at him. He 
seemed puzzled again, and passed a hand wearily 
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rover his forehead. "Forgive me. I am absent- 
minded at times. When I see you I cannot help 
thinking of the doctor. It is stupid. I was saying 
that my business had always been . . . the means 
to a particular end." 
"But surely most businesses are?" 
"Not always in America, Sir Robert. Latrobe 
would never be happy away from the Store. I have 
known him to sleep there at night. Latrobe has a 
genius for business whereas I have merely been 
using it for my own ends — just piling up money, 
piling up money," he repeated almost mournfully. 
"It was my good luck to be associated with a man 
like Latrobe from the start." 

"Which reminds me," I told him, "that my sister 
and I introduced ourselves to him." 
"Did he . . . explain my absence?" 
"He thought you might be attending some book- 
sale, Mr. Pengard," 

"Ah, yes." He seemed slightly relieved. "But I 
hope you will allow me to show you our particular 
treasures myself. In Dover they will like to learn 
your opinion of the Store," 

I very much doubted whether Dover would care 
two straws for whatever I might see in America. 
"We purposely did not stay very long in the build- 
ing so that you might show us over yourself." 

"I will," he said, and then after a pause, he added, 
"you know, it will be curious to leave it." 
"I can understand that." 

"But a great day in my life." His eyes seemed 
to be growing brighter. "They are going to buil4 
me a house at the foot of the Castle. On the Clan- 
iston side." 
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"At Dover? But that is Government property: 
the new Harbor works . . ." 

He stared. "But they must build it there," he 
said and spoke like a child. 

Suddenly I shivered. Perhaps it was cold. I 
asked him to come up to my room. "I should like 
you to meet my sister," said I, and we went in to- 
gether. 

Babette had gone to her room. There was a pile 
of letters on the table and — Sylvester's book. And 
I suddenly knew that I must put that book out of 
sight. I was unreasonably annoyed with my sister 
for having left it about. I think, too, I had one of 
those ridiculous presentiments that something curi- 
ous would happen. I felt ridiculously nervous. 

"My sister, I am afraid, has gone to bed. Do sit 
down and have a cigar." 

He sat down, as luck would have it, near that 
end of the table where the book lay. I handed him 
my cigar-case and lit a match. And then I made a 
clumsy endeavor to get hold of the book. 

He watched me in surprise and said something or 
other and then saw the title. . . . 
. I was shocked at the change in his face. There 
was not a doubt of his blazing anger, but no mere 
rage could have produced that tense look of horror 
or fear which seemed to be altering his appearance. 
It was as though all his muscles were getting: ready 
to hit and being compelled to a dreadful restraint. 
But even as I was involuntarily shuddering, he re- 
covered himself and once again a hand passed 
wearily over his forehead as he looked at me with 
a queer reproach in his eyes. 
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"I'm not very well, I'm afraid," he said after a 
pause. 

I do not know why, but I took up the book and 
thrust it away into a drawer. And when I spoke 
my words seemed to come of their own accord. 

"I think," said I, as I sat down again, **that you 
may be in need of my help. Something is wrong. 
If you care to confide in a stranger, I promise to do 
what I can." 

Don't ask me to explain. I only know that I was 
strangely drawn to this man. Curiosity had merged 
into some deeper emotion. I felt perhaps that we 
were both of us aliens in this city of huge things. 

"Help?" he repeated, and his lips seemed to be 
trembling. "I sometimes think that there is no one 
to help me. And yet . • ." He had stopped and 
gone very pale. "You know this man — Sylvester?" 
He brought out the name with some difficulty. 

"No," said I, and thought of Rosamund's letter. 

"Or anything of him?" 

"Nothing at all myself. A lady I know happened 
to meet him in Boston and wrote telling me so, but 
beyond what she said — nothing." 

"And his book?" 

"Candidly, Mr. Pengard, I think very highly of 
his book." 

He seemed to shrink away from me. "There is 
nothing good in that man," he said in a whisper.^ 

At that moment I was prepared to believe him. 
I wanted, I think, to believe him. I seemed to be 
seeing Rosamund's letter before my eyes. There 
was assuredly something about him which she did 
not like. "My correspondent," I told Pengard, 
"found him a brilliant talker and enjoyed what she 
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had read of his book, but for the man himself she 
had no good opinion." I did not know whether I 
was being scrupulously exact in what I said, but it 
seemed to be near enough to the truth. 

There came another strained pause. I watched 
him as he sat there in the chair, a pale, handsome 
ghost of a man staring intently at the carpet. I 
do not know what I expected him to say. It seemed 
to me that I was watching some sort of a play on 
the stage, that for a moment the chief character 
had forgotten his lines, that a whole unseen audience 
besides myself was waiting for the next sentence 
which would explain the whole mystery. And as I 
sat there I remembered my sister's half-serious 
attempt to keep me at home by painting the dangers 
of America in ridiculously lurid colors. I wanted 
to smile, but my eyes were fixed upon Pengard. It 
was no time for smiling. 

"That man," he said at last, and still spoke in a 
hoarse whisper, **is trying to kill me. Sir Robert, I 
don't know how to make you believe it — it is difficult 
to believe it — ^but he is slowly killing me nowl" 

n 

Looking back to that evening, I wonder whether 
I entertained the suspicion that John Pengard was 
mad. When he told me in part, in very small part, 
of his troubles, I may have had the idea that worry 
and overwork between them had caused his imag- 
ination to become abnormally active. Yet I can find 
no trace of anything of the kind in my diary. I 
see there that although Pengard seems to have wel- 
comed my offer of help, he did little more than tell 
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mc that life was becoming intolerable owing to this 
man Sylvester who apparently had some hold over 
him. He had seemed eager to give me a full 
explanation, but no story had come. I was left in a 
condition of uncertainty which might have continued 
for a much longer time than it did had it not been 
for Judge Cater's excellent wine. 

I am a fairly abstemious man, I suppose, with 
small liking for spirits, but give me a good wine, 
mellow and gracious, and my nature expands. Like 
Anne Mannington Worrall I have at such times a 
warm love for suffering humanity. Give me more of 
that wine and my love begins to take up a critical 
attitude. I become didactic and harsh. That 
primitive part of me which Babette so greatly dis- 
trusts, asserts its importance, and I say and do 
things which I afterwards regret. 

Judge Cater, I had speedily found, was a man 
after my own heart. He was a sportsman and a 
connoisseur. And the day after Pengard's return, 
he took me In charge. He pressed various strange 
drinks upon me and gave me a luncheon fit for 
Vitelhus himself, I was given the opportunity of 
witnessing a criminal trial and hope I behaved in a 
manner becoming a Justice of the Peace and Deputy 
Lieutenant for the County of Kent. But to say 
truth that trial was like a dream. It did not seem 
real. Nothing seemed real, and when we adjourned 
to a little restaurant for dinner, and the wines con- 
tinued to be excellent, I admit that I was not my 
usual self. I seemed to be in a strange flaming 
country that was not America at all, and would not 
have been in the least surprised if I awoke to find 
myself home In London. 
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It was late when I returned to the Hilton Hotel. 
Babette very fortunately had already retired, but 
Wintle was at hand. He suggested immediate re- 
pose, but bed was the last thing I desired. 

"I shall walk in the garden," said I, and pro- 
ceeded to do so. 

The hotel garden, I remember, was large and 
attractive, but I never fully explored it. I was 
generally content to parade up and down its flagged 
terrace or cross the square lawn and sit down on a 
picturesque seat, which had been let into some sort 
of a rockery. Behind this there was a dancing 
pavilion with a couple of tall lamps standing sentinel 
at each end. 

I walked out on to the terrace. Certainly bed was 
not to be thought of. I wanted cold air and soli- 
tude. "I've drunk far too much wine for a man of 
my age," I told myself. "To-morrow I shall feel 
like a log." I had crossed the lawn and stood gazing 
up at one of the lamps outside the pavilion. I 
remembered the seat a yard or two to my left and 
decided to rest. A figure was crouching upon it 
head in hand. 

"Pengard," said I, "what the devil are you doing 
out here at this hour of the night?" 

He looked at me in a piteous way and said noth^ 
ing. 

I felt angry. The wine had driven all sympathy 
away. I could only think of him as an Englishman 
who was showing no fight. And his very forlom- 
ness increased my irritation. Why the deuce couldn't 
he enjoy life like the rest of us who had been dining 
with Judge Cater? Why did a man want to mix 
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himself up in a mystery? I was in no mood for 
mysteries just then. 

"Well, what's happened now?" I demanded. 

"I can't stand it," said John Pengard. "I simply 
can't stand it." 

I looked at him. I think that just then I must 
have made an effort to overcome my annoyance. 
The light from the lamp was feeble, but I could see 
his great uncomfortable eyes staring up into mine. 
I forgot the good cheer of an hour ago. Yet the 
fumes of the wine, I suppose, were still in my head, 
and it was a truculent man who sought for more 
definite news. 

"Another letter has come," he whispered at last. 

"A letter 1" quoth I. "Tear it up." 

"But, Sir Robert, you don't understand. • . ." 

"How can I?" said I with raised voice, "if you 
don't choose to explain? Now this letter — from 
Sylvester, I suppose ? Well, give it to me. I'll settle 
the fellow somehow or other, or if I can't Wintle 
can do it. Wintle I Lord yes, if there's trouble 
Wintle is just the right man. A middle-weight 
champion!" I chuckled and held out my hand for 
the letter. 

He was very unwilling to produce it, but I was in 
no mood to be balked. "You will be the first to be 
shown. . . •" 

"So much the better," I cried. "Now go to bed 
and let me sleep over the letter." I put my hand 
rather roughly on his shoulder. "I'll see you in the 
morning and decide then what can be done. Now, 
my dear man, for God's sake cheer up. You look 
more than half dead. Remember you're English I" 

It was unpardonably gross, but I did not think 
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so at the time. I put the letter in my pocket and 
helped him to rise and took him back to the hotel. 

"In the morning," said I once again in the best 
of good tempers and went up to bed. 



Ill 

I did not read that letter until I awoke the next 
morning with the feeling that something vaguely 
unpleasant was on my mind. I recognized that 
Judge Cater had been responsible for a most unwise 
day. And — of course — I had met Pengard in the 
garden. He had given me some letter to read. . • . 

It is wholly by chance that this letter survives. 
It was written from Boston on a sheet of that faintly- 
lined exercise paper of the particular size which is 
supposed to be most convenient to parsons. The 
handwriting is small and incredibly neat. 

"It is no longer a question of mere money," it began; "so much 
you probably see for yourself. The weaker goes to the wall. 
That is the Law. Not all the Laws which the scientists invent 
for their own satisfaction are true, as I have endeavored to show 
in my book, but with this one I have no fault to find. There are 
times, I admit, when I could find it in my heart to offer you 
pity, but that must not be. Nietzsche, who was a very great man 
for all the nonsense he succeeded in writing, bade us beware of 
such an emotion. It seems quaintly melodramatic, but — ^you inter- 
fere with my plans for the future. Your dreams of a quiet little 
cottage in Dover, with the amiable Dr. Braintree forever hovering 
on its threshold do you credit, no doubt, but unfortunately they 
cannot be realized. I do not choose to allow you to slide thus 
into a useless old age. The book-store, I am sure, is an admirable 
business and Latrobe is a treasure. Be sure that he will not fail 
us. On the other hand, if you are still of a mind to retire, I see 
no objection. You would have no difficulty at all in effecting a 
transfer of your interests. By this time your lawyers should be 
aware of our mutual relations, and a further expression of your 
gratitude to myself would hardly surprise them. 

"You will therefore oblige me by seeing to this matter without 
further delay. 
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'There is another point for your most careful oonuderatioiL I 
learn that you are attempting to make a new friend, this English- 
man Graeme — ^why, by the way, did you mistake him for Dn 
Braintree? — ^with die object, of course, of enlisting his help and 
assistance against me. But this, my dear Pengard, is surely ua- 
wise? If Graeme be the man I take him to be, he will not be tiK> 
pleased to be told of your unfortunate past, and you know me too 
well to believe that I would allow him to remain long in ignorance. 

''No, the net is closing about you, my friend, but it will not 
close tight until all material questions have been settled in the best 
possible way. And I want you to realize that all the hours of 
grim torture ^to which you persist in subjecting yourself could very 
easily be avoided. You have only to make the full surrender I ask. 
In that case rest assured that the future will take good care of 
itself. 

"One last word. Of late you have made several ludicrous at- 
tempts to prevent my discovering your plans. But surely by now 
you have realized that I have at my disposal unassailable means 
of obtaining all the information I desire? Do you think that your 
conversations with Graeme are not reported to me? Do you think 
I don't know what the fools in Chicago are thinking about you? 
Be wise enough, therefore, to accept the inevitable, and don't force 
me to adopt more drastic measures." 

A joke, a sinister joke? I read through the letter 
three or four times and rubbed my eyes. I read one 
or two of its sentences out aloud. They sounded 
theatrically absurd. There was the ring of the 
Adelphi about them, and I could almost hear some 
black-mustached villain hissing them out with ill- 
concealed satisfaction. And yet how could it be a 
joke ? It was surely blackmail. 

I recalled my words of the previous night. I had 
behaved in an unforgivable manner. I must see 
Pengard at once and explain. And something would 
have to be done. Whatever this strange letter 
might mean, I should have to do something myself. 
I had forced Pengard's confidence. Well, my duty 
was clear. The letter mentioned my name ; I must 
shift the responsibility on to my own shoulders. But 
how? I wanted, I know, to take the letter at once 
to Babette. Her conimon sense would be helpfuL 
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But could I show it even to her without Pengard's 
permission ? And then as I started to dress a new 
sort of excitement came over me. Surely here was 
the beginning of one of those curious adventures 
for which I had always been hoping? I smiled to 
myself, and then suddenly knew what I would do. 

I walked straight out to John Pengard's suite of 
rooms and knocked on the door. 

He was in his shirt sleeves and smiled faintly 
when he saw me. 

"Mr. Pengard," said I, "I behaved in a manner 
last night which I greatly regret. Please forgive 
me and forget what I said. I insisted on seeing a 
letter which you did not wish me to see. Here it is. 
But I notice that I am mentioned myself, and with 
your permission I am going to interfere without 
further delay. I propose to see this man Sylvester 
who employs such curious methods myself." 

He looked at me as though I had announced my 
intention to visit the North Pole. In the usual way 
his hand brushed his forehead. I saw his lips move, 
but no words came from them. "You have nothing 
to fear," I went on. "You have received a black- 
mailing letter. Very well. That letter mentions 
myself. I propose to see the blackmailer. Mr. Syl- 
vester, I understand, is also an Englishman. That 
may be a matter of importance. I shall want a full 
account of all your relations with him, but you can 
pve me that later on in the day. If necessary I 
can go to Boston to-night." 

"But, Sir Robert, you know nothing. • • 

"I know very little," I admitted, "but you are 
going to explain, and I shall atone for my behavior 
last night by endeavoring to put you at your ease for 
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the future. No man should be permitted to write 
such a letter. And however . . . unwise you 
yourself may have been," I added, "will make no 
difference at all. Let us meet after breakfast. I 
should like if I may to keep possession of the letter." 

I smiled at him, took the letter, and turned on my 
heel. 

It was melodramatic, I know, but that was my 
mood. I remember I passed Mrs. Worrall on the 
stairs and wondered how she would like to begin 
one of her novels with the letter which was now in 
my pocket. 

IV 

At breakfast Babette was suspicious. 

"I've never seen you so excited," she told me and 
felt called on to add, "you came in last night very 
late." 

"I did. I spent a remarkable day with Judge 
Cater." I gave her a slightly bowdlerized account 
of my various exploits. 

"And what is the program to-day? Would Mr. 
Pengard show us over ... ?" 

"I may want to run over to Boston to-night." I 
spoke carelessly. 

"Boston?" Her suspicions increased. "Why, 
it's thousands of miles away. Besides, why . . . ?" 

"It would be for a very short while," I assured 
her, "and you could stay here. Wintle would . . ." 

"Wintlel" cried my sister. 

"My dear Bee," I began, but just then a waiter 
came up to inform me that I was wanted on the 
telephone. 

I went out expecting to hear the voice of Judge 
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Cater. But it was not my kind host of the previous 
day. I put the receiver up to my ear and heard 
the deep boom of Lord Pomfret. 

"That you, my dear Graeme? Well now, you 
know, here we arel At the station. Never seen 
such a place in my life. Been traveling since yester- 
day morning. Rosamund . . ." 

He sounded, I thought, rather plaintive. 

"She with you?" I asked. 

^'fVith me? She brought me. Insisted on com- 
ing at once. All fixed up in five minutes. Why, I 
was dining at the Union Club and she was going to 
a dance. Can't remember the name of the people. 
Germans or Dutch. I think they must have been 
Dutch. Long name. And then everything was put 
off and we started to pack. Never . • ." 

He trailed off into a ramble. 

"Yes, but where are you going to now?" 

"Welkenbergs," said Lord Pomfret. "That's 
right. She was going to the Welkenbergs' house. 
But, look here, my dear fellow, where are we to go? 
And Rosamund wants to see you. And I could do 
with some breakfast. Never felt hungrier in my 
life. What's the hotel where you're staying, eh? 
Some sort of inn? She wants to come there. I 
thought ..." 

It is curious how swiftly one thinks. I do not 
know why, but I instantly decided that Rosamund's 
hurried departure had had something to do with 
Sylvester himself. The man had made himself un- 
pleasant, and in the old way she was coming to tell 
me all her troubles. And it was this very man 
whom I was proposing to deal with myself I My 
excitement increased. 
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I told him to come out at once and promised that 
a good breakfast should await him. He seemed 
eager to talk on, but I bade him hurry and replaced 
the receiver. I saw the manageress and went back 
to my breakfast. 

"More shocks for you, Bee. Rosamund and her 
father will be here in ten minutes." 

"They're coming here?" 

"Yes, why not?" 

"But I thought they were in Boston." 

"So they were. Now they've come to Chicago. 
Pomfret rang up from the station." 

My sister smiled to herself. "Then perhaps you 
will not want to go to Boston after all?" 

I stared. "What on earth ... ?" 

"Get on with your breakfast," ordered Babette. 

I saw them drive up. Rosamund waved a hand 
from the car. I walked out to meet them. 

"Hello, Uncle Robert, aren't you glad to see us 
again?" She looked very pretty in her queer woolen 
cap. "The Doge is in a state of collapse. We want 
three breakfasts each." 

I helped them to alight, and as we walked up the 
steps, which at the Hilton Hotel led into a narrow 
conservatory, I listened to Lord Pomfret's attempts 
to describe the peculiarities of a night journey in an 
American train. We came into the lounge, a wide 
place with a dome and the usual basket-chairs, and 
went up to Babette. 

And then while we were laughing and talking to- 
gether, Rosamund gave my arm a sharp tug and 
pulled me aside. To my surprise she was pale and 
upset. 
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"Over there by the door/' she whispered "But 
how could he know . . . ?" 

"What's the matter?" I asked, and looked up, 
and smiled. 

"It's Mr. Sylvester!" 

I stared. "Sylvester? What on earth do you 
mean? I know that man. His name is John Pen* 
gard." 



CHAPTER IV 



THERE by the door stood John Pengard. He 
was looking at me in his queer puzzled way. 
Rosamund was still very tightly holding 
my arm. 

"The Doge can't have told him," she said with 
something like anger. 

"But, my dear, I don't understand. Come up and 
let me introduce him. It is John Pengard in whom 
I am particularly interested." 

I had never seen Rosamund look at me so queerly 
before. Suddenly she drew in her breath sharply. 
"His arm isn't shaking 1" she said. 

"Why should it?" I asked, and then remembered 
her letter. "Oh, I see. Well, forget Mr. Sylvester 
and meet my friend Pengard. You will like him." 

I introduced them. John Pengard bowed and 
shook hands. Rosamund was staring almost rudely, 
a Rosamund who seemed strange and unfriendly. 

"Mr. Pengard," said I, "comes from our own 
part of the country. He is a Dover man." 

The girl jerked up her head, and blinked, as one 
blinks when a disagreeable matter is thrust out of 
attention. "How do you do, Mr. Pengard?" she 
smiled. "I hope I wasn't staring too rudely, but I 
thought I had seen you before. So stupid, but we 
have been traveling all night, and I'm tired." 
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"And this Is your first visit to Chicago?" John 
Pengard was gravely polite. 

"Yes, we came here from Boston." 

"Like ourselves," I remarked, and could not help 
noticing that he seemed frightened. 

And then Lord Pomf ret came up. 

"God bless my soul, so it is, so it is." He held 
out his hand. "Mr. Sylvester . . ." 

We stood there for a tense moment in silence. 
Rosamund's eyes were fixed on her father, into 
whose jovial countenance a look of uncertainty had 
come. John Pengard seemed to be shrinking back 
towards the door, as though the old gentleman were 
pointing a revolver at his heart. For myself, my 
mind was a blank. I murmured something or other, 
I suppose, for the two men shook hands. Just then 
Babette fortunately reached us. 

"You had better get along and have something 
to eat," she said, and the tension was gone. 

We went into the dining-room, and Babette and 
myself sat down at table while Rosamund and Lord 
Pomfret ate. 

"You know," he told me, "I could have sworn 
that your man was Sylvester. Never seen such a 
likeness in my life. But I could see in a moment 
that it wasn't. Lord, no, features much the same, 
but a different — ^well now — a different expression. 
And this man's arm . . ." He looked at me. 
"Graeme, do you know, I could have taken my oath. 
Same height, same sort of hair. Well, not quite 
the same sort of hair perhaps. Odd; that's what it 
is, devilish odd. But look at the Chinese," he added 
rather inconsequently. "Can you tell one Chow 
from another? Of course you can't. Now what 
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the dickens is this? Some sort of beans? Extraordi- 
nary what they pve you to eat." 

"Does your friend know that he is so like Mr. 
Sylvester?'* asked Rosamiind looking up from her 
plate. 

"I haven't an idea." 

"I think it's — ^uncanny," she went on. "You 
know, Uncle Robert, it frightened me." 

"Nothing to be frightened about," remarked 
Lord Pomfret with his mouth full. "Don't see the 
least reason. . . . You know, I've formed a high 
opinion of Sylvester. Very sound man. And inter- 
esting. Sort of man you don't often meet. But it 
is curious. Your man stammer at all?" 

"No, why?" 

He stopped eating for a moment and seemed sur- 
prised at his own question. "We met the Welken- 
bergs," he said abruptly. 

"Do tell me," Babette begged in her calm way, 
"why you all seem so unusual." 

Rosamund laughed rather shrilly. "We're not 
unusual," she replied. "We're hungry.'* 



n 

"And now," said I, "perhaps you will kindly ex- 
plain." 

I had taken Rosamund into the garden. In the 
hotel Lord Pomfret was explaining the mysteries of 
oil to my sister. I had seen John Pengard again 
and arranged to visit the Store after luncheon. I 
had wanted to ask him whether he had ever been 
mistaken for Sylvester before, but had no oppor- 
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tunity, for the girl had come up to us and apolo^zed 
again for her mistake. She seemed eager, I thought, 
to hear Pengard talk. 

"Explain what?'* 

"Everything," said I. "Why you suddenly de- 
cided that you wanted to see me at once. Why you 
don't like Sylvester. I want to hear all you can 
tell me about him, and how ..." 

"How do you know," she interrupted, "that I 
came here because I wanted to see you at once?" 

"Well, didn't you?" 

"Uncle Robert, do you know, I believe I've begun 
to grow up." 

"You've taken your time." 

"No, b^ serious. I mean what I say. I've started 
to ... to worry." 

"You, too 1" I exclaimed. 

"Why do you say me too?" 

"Because most of the people I'm meeting just now 
seem to be worrying." 

"Uncle Robert, dear, will you be quite serious for 
a minute or two and not laugh?" I 

I was astonished to see that she had become ex- 
traordinarily serious herself. She was looking up 
into my face with a new look of appeal in her eyes. 
"My dear, tell me. Of course I won't laugh." 

"I don't really want to be serious, but . . . 
Mr. Sylvester has asked me to marry him.'* 

"The devil he has 1" 

"Yes, we went to his house, you know. I told 
you in my letter we were going. I didn't want to 
go because . . ." She had begun to talk very 
quickly and now gave a nervous little laugh. "Oh, 
because I wasn't quite sure of him. I mean, you 
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never really know what he will say or how he will 
look." 

"Do you mean to say he has been threatening you, 
too?" 

I had not meant to use those particular words. 
Pengard's affair, so far as I was concerned, should 
be kept secret. I was already aware that Sylvester 
liad swum into my little world, as it were, along two 
converging currents, but this news of his proposal 
of marriage and Rosamund's changed manner were 
so startling that the words were out of my mouth 
before I could stop them. 

"Me, too?" said Rosamund puzzled; "what do 
you mean? And he didn't — threaten me. It was 
not that at all. I don't understand. Is there some- 
body he is threatening?" 

"There is, as it happens, but that has nothing to 
do with yourself. I want to know just what oc- 
curred." 

"But what do you know of Mr. Sylvester?" she 
persisted. 

"Very little," said I. "Please go on." 
f She seemed to be hesitating. "I wish I knew., . . . 
You know, it was a shock seeing him there in the 
hotel. Mr. Pengard, I mean. I can't get over it. 
It makes things odder than ever. I can hardly be- 
lieve I'm talking to you in Chicago. I think I shall 
wake up and find myself back in London." 

"I know the feeling. I've had it myself. But do 
tell me about Sylvester." 

She looked at me doubtfully for a moment and 
then plunged into her story. 

"Well, don't you see, I met him at that party, and 
we went to his house, the Doge and I — a queer little 
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house with books all about, and an old servant who 
is deaf, a creepy old man, and the Doge — ^you know 
what he is — started talking, and Mr. Sylvester lis- 
tened, and I could tell that he was looking at me all 
the time, and once or twice he smiled at me, and 
somehow — oh, it's so difficult to explain, but after 
tea we seemed to be almost like old friends. I didn't 
notice his arm except to feel sorry about it, and I 
wanted to see him again, and the Doge asked him to 
dinner. And I ... I put off a dance," she 
finished in no more than a whisper. 

We had come to the seat in front of the garden 
pavilion. 

"Sit down," said I, "and tell me what happened." 
Surely this was the oddest coincidence in the world — 
that little Rosamund Raynor should be talking of 
the very man whom I had already determined to 
fight with what weapons I could. 

"You see. Uncle Robert, that evening I seemed 
to be somebody else. I felt tingly. We sat in a 
comer of the lounge and the Doge fell asleep. Mr. 
Sylvester told me the most wonderful stories — oh, 
and we talked about everything. He said stupid 
things about me, and any one else I should have 
snubbed badly, but somehow I didn't. You can't 
snub a man when he's . . . nice." 

I looked at her. "So you've come to Chicago to 
tell me you consider Sylvester nice?" 

"Oh, do listen. Uncle Robert. I'm trying to ex- 
plain, but you won't understand how difficult it is. 
You see he took hold of my hand and ... I 
didn't mind very much, and then he asked me 
whether I wanted to see him again, and I suppose I 
said yes, and we talked about all sorts of things, and 
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somehow I knew he was lonely, and then • . . 
then I refused to go on to the dance." 

Was this the Sylvester who was blackmailing poor 
Pengard? Was the hermit who had fallen a victim 
to Rosamund's beauty the sinister being who had 
written that letter ? I could not understand my own 
thoughts. 

"And then," she was continuing, "he asked me to 
lunch with him the next day, and I went, and after- 
wards we had a sort of picnic tea in his house, and 
I think I felt sorrier than ever for him because he 
lived all alone. He wanted to know all about Pom- 
fret, and then when we were talking about some- 
thing — Dover, I think — he seemed to become angry 
and stammered worse than ever, and then he sud- 
denly pulled me towards him and . . . kissed me, 
and somehow instead of being angry, I cried." She 
looked at me with a wan little smile. "Yes, it's 
Rosamund Raynor talking. Funny, isn't it?" 

"Go on," said I in something like the blankest 
amazement. 

"Well, and then he asked me to marry him, and 
I told him I had only known him for a few days, but 
he laughed at that and said we were not ordinary 
people to bow down to conventions. And then I 
became frightened because his arm seemed to get 
worse, and so did his stammer, and somehow I got 
— disgusted. He was so excited and odd. And I 
pretended to be — oh, very dignified, and I think I 
frightened him, and then he understood, and I 
walked out of the house. But he came with me to 
the hotel and seemed lonelier than ever, and I be- 
came sorry again, and he talked of the Doge, and 
we parted good friends. But when I saw him next 
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day I didn't like him at all. I can't quite explain, 
but ... so I went straight off to the Welken- 
bergs and made them take me to a play. That was 
three or four days ago." 

"Did you see him again?" 

"No, but he wrote me a very beautiful letter. I'd 
rather not show you that letter, Uncle Robert, and 
I felt a little ashamed of myself, and when the Doge 
suggested that we should go to his house, I — 
couldn't. I felt stupid, and all the day after . . . 
Uncle Robert, you're not laughing?" 

"Good God, no." 

"Because, somehow, you see, it isn't a laughing 
matter." 

I saw tears in her eyes, and became conscious that 
here was a Rosamund of whom I knew nothing at 
all. Was she in love with this man? Had the real 
thing come at last ? 

"I don't think I quite understand, Rosamund," I 
began. "Do you think . . . ?" 

"I don't wish to see him again." She spoke 
sharply. 

"And so you came here to escape him?" 

She looked at me quickly. "Not exactly to escape 
him." 

"Then why?" 

"To see you. Uncle Robert." 

"But what can I do, dear?" 

She did not reply, and I watched her, uncom- 
fortably aware that I was getting out of my depth. 
"Rosamund," said I, after a pause, "we've always 
been good pals. Will you tell me something? You 
thought you were falling in love ?" 

"Perhaps," she admitted. 
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"But now you don't know whether you were or 
not?" 

She shook her head "I couldn't fall in love with 
Hartley Sylvester — ever." She frowned as her lips 
closed tightly together. 

"And you don't think you'll ever want to see him 
again ?" 

"Never." 

I felt that I was treading on dangerous ground. 
"So much the better," said I. 

She faced me. "Why?" 

"Because I believe that Sylvester is not worth it." 

"What do you know of him?" 

I paused for no more than a moment. "Rosa- 
mund," said I, "I'm going to tell you something. 
Before your father rang me up from the station I 
had almost determined to go to Boston to-night." 

"To see me?" 

"Not chiefly," I admitted. "I was going to intro- 
duce myself to Mr. Sylvester." 

"But why?" 

"Because if I am to believe Pengard, Sylvester is 
a bit of a villain." 

"Mr. Pengard I" I cannot describe the look on 
her face. "But what has he told you ?" 

I told her as much as I knew. If I was betraying 
a confidence, I could not help it. This new Rosa- 
mund was seeking my help, and that was enough. 
"And when," I finished, "you arrived and mistook 
Pengard for the very man who is threatening him, 
you can guess my astonishment. Pengard of course 
may be exaggerating the trouble, but that letter is 
horrible enough. And I do know that he is worry- 
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ing himself ill, and he's Kentish, and I feel somehow 
. . . Rosamund, are you listening?" 

She looked at me. "It's so strange," she said. 
I can't get over the likeness. I couldn't believe it 
was not Mr. Sylvester at first. When he smiled and 
shook hands I felt as though I were dreaming. You 
see I thought . . . but his voice was quite differ- 
ent and so were his eyes. And then his arm didn't 
shake. I ... I don't know. I think I shall like 
Mr. Pengard," she finished and looked out towards 
the Lake. . . . 

I, too, let my thoughts wander whither they 
would, and we sat there in silence for five minutes or 
more. 

"Uncle Robert," she said suddenly, "were you 
ever in love ?" 

A playful reply was on the tip of my tongue, but 
it was quickly repressed. Rosamund was still seri- 
ous. And as I looked at her there on the seat, there 
came to my mind the one little memory of long ago 
which I rarely allowed myself to recall. 

"Never," said I. 

"Never at all?" she persisted.^ 

"Once I thought I might fall in love . . ." 

"You did 1" 

I could not help smiling. She was looking at me 
so intently. "A very ordinary affair," I told her» 
and wondered a little at my thoughts. For on a 
sudden it seemed to me that the face of John Pen- 
gard had in some way intruded into that secret 
memory of mine which was so foolishly dear. "I 
went with Bunny to a dance up in Yorkshire some- 
where — ^it must have been about the last dance the 
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poor diap ever went to— and there was a prl with 
brown hair. And we sat in a garden . . .'- 

"WeU?" 

"Just like you and me." 

"Go on, Uncle Robert." 

"But that's all. We had a rather wonderful 

talk . . y 

She made an impatient movement with her hand. 
"Oh, but surely my dear " 

"I never saw her again." 

"But why not if you were in love with her?" 

"I only thought I might be in love. I suppose 
she must be — oh, fifty." 

"And there was nobody else?" 

"Nobody but you," said I joking again. "Why 
did you ask?" 

She did not reply, and I found myself recalling 
that memory of the dance up in Yorkshire and the 
girl whose very name I had forgotten, and a queer 
little pang passed through my body, for the face 
of John Pengard insisted on coming into that far- 
away vision. Moreover I remembered just then 
that a first glimpse of him at the Arts and Crafts 
Club had reminded me vaguely of something. Was 
it possible I had seen him before? Or — ^his double 
•—Sylvester ? 

"I don't know what it is," said I, "but ever since 
my arrival in Chicago, I seem unable to think like a 
rational being." 

"Poor Uncle Robert," murmured Rosamund, and 
there was none of the mockery in her tones wliich 
I might have expected. 

Wc sat on in silence. . . . 
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That day I was with Pengard in his office for 
nearly two hours, but in spite of the fact that he 
knew why I had. come, I learnt very little. 

"I do want to tell you things," he said. "I mean 
to explain, but just when the words are on the tip 
of my tongue I can't speak them. Something seems 
to prevent me. And sometimes when I most want to 
say something a pain comes into my head. • • ." He 
was restlessly walking to and fro in front of my 
chair, his eyes on the ground, his hands clasped 
nervously behind him — a tired, puzzled man hugging 
his secret. And as I watched him I wondered again 
at myself. Did he really wish for my help? Was 
I perhaps undertaking a role that was not free from 
impertinence ? But I could not forget that this man 
Sylvester had sent Rosamund to me. ... 

**At least," said I, "you can tell me one thing. 
Have you ever been mistaken for this man before ?" 

He stopped, and as his hand brushed his forehead 
I saw that it trembled. "Once or twice — ^yes. Men 
have come up to me and thought they knew me. 
They took me for Sylvester, and that was the hor- 
rible part. Oh, I can't tell you ... It is enough 
to make a man do away with himself." 

"It must be annoying," said I, "but why anything 
more?" 

He shuddered and closed his eyes and sank down 
into a chair. 

"You think me a coward. Sir Robert?" 

"By no means," said I. "I think you have a very 
real trouble, but if I am to help . . .'* 

"Yes, of course, but that is just where . . ." 
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He shook his head wearily. "But I've told Latrobc 
definitely that I mean to retire as soon as the law- 
yers can arrange it." 

"Good," said I. "Fm glad of that." Then I re- 
membered the letter. "But that doesn't mean you're 
. . . Pengard, you're not going to make over any 
of your share in the business to Sylvester ?" 

"No, no, I think not. I am merely retiring. The 
money . . ." 

"Well, don't think me impertinent to say so, but 
you will be mad if you allow that man to take a cent 
of your money." 

"I think I shall go mad as it is." 

"You won't," I retorted. "I shall see that you 
don't." I smiled to myself; the words were inclined 
to be boastful. "You know," I went on, "you want 
to go back to Dover. Very well, why not come with 
us? We shan't be staying here forever. In Eng- 
land all the Sylvesters in the world . . • My dear 
Pengard," I finished, "why not go to the police if 
you think you're not safe ?" 

He smiled at that. "And what could I tell the 
police that I couldn't tell you?" 

I saw that It was impossible to get anything more 
out of him then and proposed that he should show 
me his books. It was only after dinner next day 
that I learnt something more definite. Mrs. Wor- 
rall had invited us all to drink coffee in her own 
private room. Pengard was there, and for the time 
at any rate his worries were apparently being for- 
gotten. He sat next to Rosamund and when she 
recounted some anecdote of her life at Pomfret, he 
laughed almost boyishly. She was chattering gayly 
enough and no longer seemed to be troubled by his 
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resemblance to the man who had asked her to marry 
him. And I could not help noticing how handsome 
John Pengard really was. His hair was silver-gray, 
but he looked a man in his prime. His face no 
longer seemed haggard and drawn, and those great 
eyes of his held a humorous glint. A new Pengard, 
thought I with some satisfaction. Indeed you could 
hardly have believed that he was the same man who 
had marched up and down in his office, a prey to 
horrible fears. Obviously the girl was attracting 
him. He drank up his cognac with enjoyment. He 
did not talk much, but once or twice showed that 
current affairs could hold his interest. Lord Pom- 
fret was talking of the Mexican oil-fields. Pengard 
playfully thanked Providence that he had not to go 
there. "A country perhaps for the soldier," he 
said, "but hardly for the quiet business man." 

"But we are going there ourselves," exclaimed 
Rosamund. 

Pengard smiled at her. "In search of adven- 
ture?" he asked. 

"I don't think I should mind even a revolution." 

"They might shut you up," remarked Babette. 

"In the dirtiest prison," added Pengard. 

"But what fun I" cried the g^rl. "You would have 
to come to my rescue." 

"I?" said John Pengard and looked almost com- 
ically at me. "I am afraid I should be of very little 
use." 

"A loc of scoundrels. Cut-throats." Lord Pom- 
fret had assumed his most martial air. "If I had my 
way, I'd put the whole lot of 'em up against a wall 
and shoot 'em." 
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"Exacdy," agreed Pengard, "but I don't think I 
could do even that. I can't use a gun." 

Rosamund looked at him with quiet amusement. 
"I expect you can — really," she said. 

"If he comes back to England," I intervened, "we 
shall have to give him some practice." 

"m take you in hand, Mr. Pengard," promised 
the girl. 

"Then I shall come." He looked up happily at 
me. And just then Babette caught my eye. Had 
Rosamund then not changed after all? Here she 
was in her old way faring forth to adventure. Did 
she mean to add Pengard to all the others ? Surely 
this laughing creature was not the Rosamund who 
had sat with me in the garden? 

And then our hostess took the conversation into a 
channel which had the most peculiar effect upon 
Pengard. 

"I feel," she began, "as though I had crossed the 
Atlantic again with all you dear people about me." 

"Well now of course you must." Lord Pomf ret 
was his most gallant self. 

"But I'm a very old woman," she laughed. 
"Sometimes I'm surprised when I remember my real 
age. But age doesn't matter, you know, if the heart 
keeps its youth." She looked at John Pengard. 
"Youth I" she repeated, "ah, well, it is good to look 
back on one's youth. And my memory is extraor- 
dinarily acute. You would hardly believe all the 
things I can remember. Little incidents of child- 
hood ; very precious they are. One should cultivate 
memory." 

"But there are some things one likes to forget," I 
remarked and saw that Pengard was staring. 
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"You know," said Lord Pomfret, "I was reading 
something or other about that. Now where did I 
read it . . . ?" 

"My own books, for instance," continued Mrs. 
iWorrall with delightful seriousness; "where would 
they be without memory?" 

"But sometimes," observed Babette, "don't you 
find that imagination bridges the gaps? One can't 
remember everj^hing." 

John Pengard got up from his chair. 

"If you'll excuse me," he said, and looked round 
very queerly. He muttered something and went out. 
."Of course," said Lord Pomfret. "Well now. 
Yes, I meant Sylvester's book." 

Rosamund looked worried. 



IV 

I went straight to Pengard's own room, a plain 
bare abode, just a print or two on the gray walls 
(one of the Castle at Dover), a case full of books, 
two easy chairs and a table. No photograph stood 
on the mantel, no papers littered the table. 

"I'm not disturbing you?" 

"No, I thought, somehow, you might come. Per- 
haps I might be able . . ." 

"To tell me your story?" I finished. "May I sit 
down? Well now, why shouldn't you light up a 
cigar and . . . and call up the past?" 

I picked my words carefully, for at the back of 
my mind there had come an idea, very vague, I 
admit, but insistent. I thought I understood the rea- 
son for his hurried departure. We had been talking 
of memory. It might be that he had forgotten 
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something himself, a fact which might help to ex- 
plain in part the general mystery of things. 

"Call up the past?" he repeated, and his eyes 
seemed full of fear. "You don't know something, 
Sir Robert, about me — I mean, something . . ." 
He seemed to be choking. ". . . something I 
don't know myself?" 

"Nothing," said I, and narrowly watched him. 

He took a deep breath. "You see ... I do 
occasionally forget things." 

"Most of us do." 

"But not quite in the same way. I ... I will 
tell you." He suddenly rose up and stood very 
erect. He was in the grip of some powerful emo- 
tion. His fingers were clasped to his palms. His 
whole body was trembling. "It is quite true," he 
said and spoke like a school-boy reciting a poorly- 
learned lesson. "I'm under a curse. I ... I 
lose days of my life. Lose them. Sir Robert. There 
comes a pain in my head, a queer pain at the back of 
my head, and then the next moment . . . but it 
isn't the next moment. I find that a whole day or a 
week or even more may have elapsed. I find myself 
somewhere or other and have no idea where I am. 
Sometimes I'm in a train, sometimes on the street, 
sometimes in my office, and then I have to be 
mightily careful so that no one suspects. You can't 
think . . ." He looked at me very forlornly. 
"You are the only man in the world whom I've 
told." 

I nodded my head. I was thinking very hard. 
"But surely your friends must have noticed some- 
thing?" 

"Of course they have. I have seen them looking 
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at me curiously. They know something is wrong. 
They think I am living a double life. They think I 
creep off to some woman or other, I suppose." A 
new bitterness had come into his tones. 

"But they must know where you go to, what you 
do. Somebody must have seen you during one of 
these — ^lost times?" 

"IVe tried to find out, but I've never learnt any- 
thing at all. I just disappear. It mayn't be for 
long. Once or twice it has been for less than an 
hour, and I can hardly realize that I've been gone. 
You can't understand how dreadful it is. Why, I've 
been talking to Latrobe at the Store and then the 
pain has come on, and I seem to be better and want 
to continue our talk when I find it is three or four 
days later on 1 You can guess what he thinks, what 
all of them think, what I sometimes think myself. 
They think I am mad." 

"But, Pengard, my dear fellow, do you mean to 
tell me you've never been to a doctor?" 

He shook his head wearily. "I could never go to 
a doctor," he said, "unless perhaps Dr. Braintree." 

"But why not? He could probably — cure you." 

"I couldn't, Sir Robert." 

"Yet you tell me, who am no doctor at alll" 

"You promised your help," he said simply. 

"Of course I did, but you must see that my help 
and a doctor's are two different things." 

"I know, I know, and I feel I ought not to have 
told you." 

There came a pause. John Pengard sat down 
again in his chair and buried his face in his hands. 

"Pengard," said I, "I want to know more. When 
did you first find you were losing time in this way?" 
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"About four years ago." 

"Under what circumstances?" 

"I . . . was going to the Club to dine with a 
friend. I left the hotel and on Michigan Avenue I 
think I felt faint and sat down somewhere and when 
I got to the Club — I remember walking in — I 
couldn't find my friend, and dined by myself, and 
then I took up a paper, and it was dated two days 
ahead I" 

"And you had no recollection of what you had 
been doing?" 

"None," replied Pengard. "At the Store they 
wanted to know where I had been. I had not slept 
in my bed, and no one had seen me." 

"What did you do?" 

"I made up some story, and tried to forget it, 
but I was frightened. Sir Robert. I used to wonder 
how soon it would happen again. I didn't know 
what to do. Then it did happen again and I took 
a holiday. You see I had been working very hard. 
I wanted the money . . . to go home to Dover, 
I wanted it quickly. But I had to go away and I 
went to the north. I traveled in Canada, and it 
happened again. I lost two or three days in Toronto 
and a whole fortnight in Quebec." 

"Do you ever lose more than a fortnight?" 

He looked more worried than ever. "That is the 
dreadful part. It is getting worse. Once I lost 
nearly a month, and Latrobe . . . Oh, I made up 
some story and Latrobe behaved well. He is a man 
you can trust. He said nothing. But you see that 
is not the worst part. That month was an exception ; 
it is generally not more than a week or ten days. 
But — the weeks are becoming more frequent, and it 
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is that which frightens me so much. I lose more 
time now than ever before. In the last few months 
I must have lost more than half my time. Of course 
I take measures. I know more or less when it is 
going to happen. There is a pain in my head — ^but 
before that I see ... I see two or three dots, 
black dots floating in front of me, and then I make 
some excuse if I can and go off alone. That night 
when I was walking with you . . ." 

"You saw the black dots?" 

"They seemed to be dancing between us. Sir 
Robert." 

"But I can't understand. Why didn't you tell 
somebody — ^Latrobe or one of your friends?" 

"Because, you see . . ." He was hesitating 
more painfully than ever. "There is . . . some- 
thing else." 

I leant forward. Of course there was something 
else. And I waited to hear how Sylvester would 
come into this strange business. To my surprise the 
man's name was not mentioned that evening. In- 
stead there came something so unexpected that I 
almost forgot his existence. Several minutes must 
have passed before either of us spoke again. 

"You see," he told me at last, "besides those lost 
times, I can't piece together ..." A great sob 
shook his body. It was heartrending to see him. 
". . . before I came to Chicago, there is . . . 
nothing." 

"What do you mean — ^nothing?" 

"I've forgotten practically everjrthing — ^the whole 
of my life until I found myself in Chicago." 

"But I don't understand. What about Dover 
and . . . ?" 
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**Yes, yes, there is Dover, I know. And Dr. 
Braintree. Oh, I do remember Dover, but — in a 
different way. I can't exactly explain. I remember 
the Castle very well and" — ^he was looldng at me 
intently — **it is like being with Dr. Braintree when 
I am with you. But all the things I remember about 
Dover seem utterly unlike my life here. No, it's no 
good, I cannot explain. I just know I was born in 
Dover, and Dr. Braintree was kind, and there is 
some kind of vague dream when I wasn't in Chicago, 
but it's too blurred to be of any assistance at all. 
My memory has gone." 

I did not know what to say. I had heard of men 
losing their memory and being found wandering aim- 
lessly about, but a day or two in some hospital had 
generally cured them. But Pengard's was hardly a 
case of that kind. His loss of memory was not 
complete. It seemed, as it were, patchy. He re- 
membered his name and where he was born. He 
remembered this doctor for whom he had mistaken 
myself. I felt utterly helpless and bewildered, and 
sat there like a child in the presence of some machine 
he does not understand. 

"So you see how I'm placed," he said at last. 

"I am trying to understand, but it isn't easy. 
With any one else I should think you were inventing 
a story for my amusement." 

"And yet you suggest my seeing a doctor!" 

"But he would believe you and probably under- 
stand. Other men have lost their memory and been 
cured." I was searching my own memory for a par- 
ticular case. "You must let me take you to a doctor 
at once." 

"No, no, no." He spoke in the greatest excite- 
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ment "I can never allow it. Not here, not here/* 

**Then in Dover," I suggested. "We could find 
your old friend Dr. Braintree." 

He was shaking his head. **I don't think I could." 

"Then," said I, wondering at his obstinacy, "there 
is only one thing to be done. You trust me?" 

He nodded. 

"Very well, you must tell me when you see the 
black dots and let me discover what happens." 

"But, good God," cried John Pengard, "that's 
just what I can't do." 

"Why not?" 

He looked at me sadly. "I thought perhaps you 
would understand. Why have I never been able to 
find out things? Why have I never written to the 
Doctor?" He shook his head slowly. "I daren't 
go to a doctor or allow you to find out what I do 
because . . . because I haven't the courage to 
learn what it is. Something has happened, but I 
daren't know what it is. It would be worse than not 
knowing. I might . . ." 

"Whatever you may have done," I interrupted, 
"the responsibility would not be yours." 

"I can't face it," said John Pengard. "I'm 
afraid." 



I did not see him the next day. I spent most of 
my time looking at armor. When I returned to the 
hotel shortly before dinner, I found Babette in a 
curious mood. She asked me, I remember, for 
definite plans. 

"You want to move from Chicago?" I asked. 
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"I want to know what you propose to do. Rosa- 
mund has not the least intention of going to Mexico 
with her father. She proposes to stay with us. You 
talk vaguely of going to Boston. Mr. Munsterby 
suggests Philadelphia. We can't stay here for- 
ever." 

"Bee," said I, "what is the matter? I thought you 
were enjoying yourself?" 

"I was. I like America, but something is happen- 
ing which I don't understand." 

I looked at her. 

"This morning after you had gone Rosamund and 
I went downtown together. She told me then she 
was thinking of not going on with her father and 
said she intended to speak to you about it. Then we 
went to the station — I forget why; oh, to look at a 
map — and there in the station while we were watch- 
ing the crowd, she suddenly fainted." 

"Rosamund fainted I" 

"The last thing I could have expected. She sud- 
denly tugged at my arm and fell down. We were 
surrounded by all sorts of people in no time. They 
carried her into a room. And then a doctor arrived 
—quite unnecessarily of course." She smiled. 
"The rudest man I ever met. He seemed to think 
the ^rl had fainted just to give him some trouble. 
An Englishman, as it happened, who looked like an 
elephant. I spoke to him pretty straightly, but he 
only laughed. He prodded Rosamund about and 
seemed to think we had no business to be in the sta- 
tion at all if we weren't going anywhere by train. 
Finally he got us into a cab. Of course he was kind 
in his way, but I felt strongly inclined to ask what 
we owed him." 
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I smiled. I could imagine Babette with this doc- 
tor. "Is Rosamund all right now?" 

"She's lying down." 

"But why . . . r 

"My dear Robert, that Is just what I want to 
know. There must have been a reason, but I can 
get nothing out of her at all. And I don't know 
whether you have noticed it, but since her arrival 
in Chicago Rosamund has changed. Why, the girl 
never fainted before in her life. However, she is 
coming down to dinner." 

"An adventure," said I, hiding surprise. 

"And distinctly unpleasant," she told me frown- 
ing. "I wondered if it had been particularly hot at 
the station, but it wasn't. It was not even over- 
crowded. We were just standing there. I don't 
know what to make of things. I don't think I like 
Chicago very much after all." 

"Like Wintle," said I, "who told me this morning 
that America had not come up to his expectations. 
But you are right about Rosamund." 

"Has she told you anjrthing?" 

I nodded. 

"Well, I don't want to be unduly inquisitive, but 
it seems to me you are both bent on keeping me in 
the dark about something. What is it?" 

"I expect," said I, "I know very little more than 
you do." 

"ITm," said my sister and drummed her hands 
on the table. "This morning," she announced, "a 
huge box of flowers arrived for the girl." 

"From Sylvester?" I involuntarily exclaimed. 

She stared. 

"From your friend Mr. Pengard." 
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VI 

**You know," said Lord Pomfret, "it's devilishly 
awkward. Don't know what to do." 

We were smoking in the lounge after dinner. A 
reporter had just been dismissed. Rosamund and 
my sister had been carried off by Mrs. Worrall. 

"What's the trouble?" 

He shot a puzzled glance at me and pulled his 
mustache. "Why, Rosamund of course. Don't 
know what's come over her. Fainting 1 Never 
heard of such a thing in my life. What's it mean? 
And refuses to go South. Refuses I And you know 
what Rosamund is. Graeme, what the devil am I 
to do?" 

"All things considered," said I, "I think she may 
as well stay on with us." 

"But I may be in Mexico— -well now — for the 
deuce of a time. They want. . . ' . And the house 
is shut up. Why, it's let 1" 

"There's Pomfret," said I, "or we could have her 
at Melsham." 

"I know, I know, but — what's the matter with 
her? Eh? Well now, I don't like to leave her if 
if " 

... IX ... 

"If what?" 

"She's changed," said Lord Pomfret with a queer 
little snap in his voice. "Don't like it at all. And at 
dinner, I ask you 1" 

At dinner the girl had certainly been excited. She 
had chattered away and made us all laugh, but her 
talk had seemed forced, and I thought that she had 
tried to avoid catching my eye. She had no inten- 
tion, she told us, of fainting again. It was just one 
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of those experiences which everybody wanted to 
have— once. And it had been worth while fainting 
to hear Babette scold the doctor. Such a huge 
woolly mountain of a man who had barked like a 
dog. Of her decision, however, not to go on to 
Mexico there was not a doubt. The Doge, poor 
dear, would have to look after himself. 

"But is there such a hurry for you to go?" I asked 
him. 

**No hurry perhaps, but I want to see things for 
myself. Responsibilities, that kind of thing. Don't 
like — ^well, hanging about." He glared at his cigar. 
"Fm upset," he continued. "That's what I am. 
Wish we had never left Boston. Well, I mean. 
. . ." He floundered. "Good of you, Graeme, 
but " 

"Don't make any plans for a week," I sug- 
gested. 

"Well, I won't," he agreed, "but I say, my dear 
fellow, this — ^this bookseller man who is so like Syl- 
vester. Well now, you know, he's sending her 
flowers." 

"A usual thing in the States." 

"Yes, but they must have cost pounds." 

"Dollars," I corrected. 

"Well, you know what I mean. Can't think in 
dollars. Never could. Don't know how they man- 
age out here. Why can't they use pounds?" He 
became irritable. "No end of trouble," he added 
testily. "I say, Graeme, I wish — well now — I 
wish you — Rosamund thinks a lot of you — I wish 
you'd find out. Things " he finished in a sen- 
tence by itself and stared at the carpet. 

"I will if I can." 
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"Yes, do." He brightened. "There's another 
thing, you know. Those soft-shelled crabs. Well, 
I don't like 'em at all." 

"We agree," said I, and left him. . . . 

I saw Rosamund later on the landing upstairs. 

"Uncle Robert," she whispered, "is there any 
more news?" 

"News?" 

"Oh, you know what I mean. About Mr. Pen- 
gard and " 

I looked at her. "I'm afraid he's not well." 

"But has he told you anything more?" 

"A little," said I. "I want, if I can, to take him 
back with us to England." 

A faint smile appeared on her face. "I like Mr. 
Pengard," she said. 

"And he sends you flowers 1" 

"So American, isn't it?" 

I could not make out whether she was laughing 
or not. "I never looked on him as a lady's man. 
Have you started already to flirt?" 

She took no notice of my words. "Uncle Rob- 
ert 1" she was serious now. "I want you to put — 
to put matters right if you can." 

"Of course," said I. 

"You might go — to Boston," she added, "if it's 
necessary." 

"I intend to when I've learnt something more.'* 

She put a hand on my coat. "Uncle Robert, it's 
uncanny. I can't understand. . . ." 

At that moment I remembered that John Pengard 
had not come into dinner. 
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VII 

Late that night Judge Cater spoke to me on the 
telephone. A friend of his, fifty miles away, wished 
to meet me. He had one or two things I might 
care to see. If I would come out, the car should 
fetch me at nine. I agreed to go and spend a happy 
enough day in the country. It was an open car 
which brought us home. Judge Cater fell into a 
doze before we had gone more than five miles. I 
sat back in my seat and gazed up at the sky as we 
glided along an admirable road. I let my thoughts 
run on whither they would. At one moment I was 
thinking of Sylvester's book. At another I was try- 
ing to visualize Dr. Braintree of Dover. I found 
myself attempting to imagine what it would feel 
like were a piece of my own life to be deliberately 
sliced off. But in that case I should go at once to 
a doctor, whereas Pengard refused to do anything 
of the kind. He was afraid or — ^was it? — too 
deeply under the influence of this man whom I would 
shortly be meeting in Boston. Sylvester's hold must 
be terrific. He knew something or other. But 
what ? And then suddenly, as the warm air fanned 
my face, the thing became startlingly clear. I was 
the utterest fool not to have seen it before. Syl- 
vester must know of those lost periods. In some 
way he had found out what happened. 

But how? And what was the real nature of their 
connection? There was still something which had 
not been explained. 

And just then I realized with a shock that at this 
very moment Pengard might be wandering about, 
a lost soul, a man with a body and no more. . . • 
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Yet during his attacks, I told myself, some part 
of him must be at work. He might be — ^what was 
the word? — a somnambulist. He would do things 
with a mechanical precision, eat, drink and sleep. 
He might even carry out fairly complicated tasks. 
"Automatic" was surely the scientific word. I had 
seen it somewhere. He would live out a dream 
instead of allowing a series of pictures to float past 
in front of him. I knew nothing about dreams in 
those days, but once, I remembered, Sir Henry Kaye 
had read us a paper on Fairy Tales at the First 
Folio Club, and there had been something about 
dreams. . . . There was also some book or other 
which described the tomfool adventures of a man 
who walked in his sleep. . . . 

Well, I would have to exert all my powers. Pen- 
gard must be made to understand that no help could 
be given if we were never to know what he did at 
such times. 

I was cold and tired when we reached the Hilton 
Hotel. It must have been past ten o'clock. In the 
lounge I saw Pengard. He started up when I 
walked in. 

"I'm so glad you are back. I've been waiting to 
see you. I don't ... Sir Robert, could you come 
upstairs to my room?" 

He seemed dreadfully anxious and upset. 

"Of course, I'll come. What has happened?" 

"Somebody has been to my rooms," he whispered. 

"Anything gone ?" 

"Some letters. The letters I've had from . . . 
from Sylvester." 

I went with him to his room. He took out a 
tin box from a cupboard. "It was locked," he ex- 
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plained, * Vhen I found it, but the letters were gone. 
I ... I had made up my mind to show you them 
aU." 

*^The devil!" said I, and stared stupidly at the 
empty black box. 

"You see," he explained, "I have just lost twenty- 
four hours." 

I did not speak for a moment or two. I was 
wondering how best to obtain his permission to fol- 
low him into the unknown. "Pengard," said I at 
last, "you tell me you have lost a whole day. What 
is the last thing you remember before. . . ." 

"The florist," he replied, quickly. "I ordered 
some flowers for Lady Rosamund." He looked at 
me rather shyly. "I hope she did not think me — 
presumptuous. In England perhaps. . . ." 

"You were in the florist*s shop," I interrupted. 
"Well, do you remember walking out into the 
street?" 

"No, I remember choosing the flowers and pv- 
ing them my card and the money. I think I sat 
down, and the next thing that happened was my 
going to the cupboard to get out the letters." 

"Yes, but — but how did you know you were going 
to get the letters?" 

He seemed puzzled. "I don*t know," he ad- 
mitted. "Perhaps I was thinking of them while I 
was choosing the flowers. I know I was thinking 
of you and what I had told you." 

"And you had decided to tell me everything you 
could?" 

"I have made a great effort," he told me, and his 
lips seemed to become thin and hard. There was 
a frown on his forehead and his hands were both 
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clenched. "I am determined to tell you. I think 
your words the other night may have done me some 
good. It is not very pleasant to bow down before 
— cowardice. I could see what you were thinking. 
And then, perhaps, since I've met ... I mean, 
since I've been meeting English people again, I've 
been trying . . ." 

"Let me speak plainly," said I. "Sylvester, I 
take it, has in some way discovered what happens 
when — ^what shall I say? — ^when you walk in your 
sleep, and of this he has taken advantage. But if 
I am to help, I must be given the same opportunity." 

"Of course," said John Pengard, and gazed into 
my eyes. "Of course you must know. If I can, 
I will tell you when the black dots appear." 

"Good. I shall make it my business to stay in 
Chicago until we have fixed matters up. After- 
wards you can come home to Dover with us." 

He seemed nervously pleased. 

"And now for Sylvester." 

"I have never met Sylvester in my life," he began 
unexpectedly. 

"But, my dear fellow 1" 

"I mean — in my ordinary life.'* 

"Ah I I begin to understand. You think you 
may have met him while in one of those lapses?" 

"I cannot be certain, but I expect that is so. He 
has practically told me so much in his letters." 

"I'm sorry they have been stolen. Can you re- 
member the first you received?" 

"I am not likely to forget it. It came the day 
after my first lapse. Sylvester presented his com- 
pliments and begged to assure me that my secret was 
safe." 
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"Your secret ?" 

"My lapse, as I thought, but he meant more than 
that. I wrote off at once very guardedly, and sug- 
gested my going to Boston to see him. He did not 
reply, and I began to worry. I wasn't frightened, 
I think, so much as annoyed. I knew then, of 
course, that there was something wrong with my 
memory, but don't think I realized how much I had 
forgotten. Well, when no reply came I wrote again 
and demanded an explanation of his letter. The 
second letter came in about three weeks' time. Syl- 
vester thought that a meeting would be useless. 
Nothing, he wrote, could alter the past. This was 
frightening, and I seemed to know what he meant. 
I had committed some crime, and he knew. Then 
other letters came and I found out that he was 
shadowing me. I decided that at all costs I must 
see him. I told Latrobe I was going to Boston. I 
went down to the station and — there happened some- 
thing which drove me to panic. Sir Robert, I 
haven't told you before the most dreadful part, 
though perhaps you have guessed it. I mean to say 
something specific, but what I actually say or do 
may be something quite different. I went to the 
station and meant to ask for a ticket to Boston, but 
I found myself asking for a ticket to one of the 
suburban stations a mile or two out. I was ap- 
palled. I kept on saying to myself: "I can't go to 
Boston." And then somehow I knew there would 
be other things I should not be able to do. Some- 
thing horrible had happened to my will. And I was 
right, for the same sort of thing has happened times 
without number. I don't even understand how I am 
able to tell you these things to-night" 
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He closed his eyes for a moment or two. He had 
been speaking very fast as though he were afraid 
that all suddenly his will would fail him once again, 
and I watched him with feelings which are very 
difficult to describe. I wished that I knew something 
about psychology, but I knew nothing, nothing at all. 

"So I could never go to Boston at all," he was 
continuing, and I had to pull myself together to 
follow his words. "And Sylvester — somehow — 
knew that I couldn't, and other letters came, and he 
seemed to know everything I did. I . . . lost my 
head and asked him what I should do. He told me 
he was a poor man who was writing a book. He 
needed money for books. I sent him books from 
the Store, and tried to forget, but it was money he 
wanted, and I fought against sending him money, 
but . . . oh, I had somehow lost all my will power. 
I seemed only to be thinking of Sylvester. He 
wrote me hundreds of letters, each more frighten- 
ing than the last. I hated and loathed him, as I do 
to-day, but I could do nothing. And all the time 
there were more lapses, and he knew and taunted 
me about them and told me they were becoming 
more frequent. And then his demands became 
greater. When his book appeared and had such a 
success, I could not bear to look at it. I refused to 
have it in the Store. And he . . . laughed at that. 
But after the book was published he let me under- 
stand that in some mysterious way he had himself 
something to do with my lapses. And . . . Sir 
Robert, do you know anything of hypnotism?" 

"Nothing," said I, and at that moment I think I 
must have believed that poor Pengard was mad. 

"I have read a few books on the subject," he told 
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me, "but they invariably frighten me, but I think 
Sylvester hypnotizes me. That is the only way I 
can describe his hold over me. It is almost as if I 
belonged to him body and soul. It's a — ^night- 
mare." 

There came a short pause. I was wondering 
whether I had learnt very much more. Pengard 
could be so maddeningly vague. 

"It must have been he who prevented me from 
seeing a doctor," he went on, "for there were times 
when I would gladly have gone to the Chair if they 
had discovered I was a murderer. I cannot bear 
to think of the truth, but it is he who has made me 
the coward I am. It is he who has robbed me of 
thousands of dollars and given me hell in return. 
I have tried to put up a fight, but it's useless. He 
is slowly wearing me out. I'm like a fly in the web. 
I cannot escape, I cannot get out. In that letter 
I showed you, the only one left, he demanded a full 
surrender. Well, I know what that means." 

"What does it mean?" 

"Those lapses of mine. . . . Well, this devilish 
beast for some reason or other wants me . . . oh, 
God damn it. Sir Robert, I won't stand it. I tell 
you, I won't. I'll shoot myself first." He had 
suddenly sprung up in the greatest excitement and 
was shouting. "You must help me, you must save 
me." He had seized hold of my arm. 

"Pengard," said I and with an effort spoke 
sternly, "be calm. You know I'm your friend. 
What did Sylvester mean by a full surrender?" 

I could see that a fierce struggle was going on 
within him. He looked dreadful. His lips seemed 
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to be moving, but for a moment or two there was no 
audible sound. 

"You must tell me," said I, and put my hand upon 
his. 

"He wants me to agree to allow myself to be- 
come ... to forget ... I mean, he suggests that 
I shall see the black dots and . . . never come 
back." 

He was suddenly sobbing like a child. 



CHAPTER V 



I LOOK back on that second visit to Boston with 
curious feelings. Sometimes I wonder what 
would have happened had I waited in Chicago 
for those fatal black dots to appear. It hardly 
bears thinking about, for although I might have 
stumbled on some small part of the truth, I should 
have been without the assistance of Lucius Arne, 
and in that case goodness knows what course events 
might not have taken. 

But help from an unexpected quarter was at hand. 

I left Chicago early the next morning and took 
Wintle with me. It was a hurried decision depend- 
ing upon — I do not know what. I fancy the mere 
unusualness of the affair appealed to me. I woke up 
and saw Wintle in the room and immediately knew 
I would go. 

There was trouble of course with Babette, but 
I left her to think what she chose. I saw Rosamund 
for a moment or two before I went, and said good- 
by to Pengard in the porch. He said nothing at 
all. He watched me drive off and just stared. I 
think he was puzzled at his own audacity in telling 
me anything at all. . . . 

In the train I informed Wintle that all sorts of 
troubles might lie ahead. 

Wintle, in the absence of my sister, welcomed 
them warmly. It would be like old times, he de- 
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cUred, and asked hopefully for details. But these 
I could not give. Indeed I had not the vaguest 
idea what would happen. Sylvester might be wholly 
different from what I supposed. Yet whatever sort 
of man he turned out to be, I was determined to 
bring all the pressure to bear that I could, and if 
this pressure were to include a Wintle rightly wrath- 
ful and with good fists at his service, I could not help 
it. My blood was up, and Rosamund had asked 
me to help. The whole thing was exciting and fan- 
tastic; the President of the First Folio Club faring 
forth in this ludicrous way to meet a blackmailer I 

I went to my seat and sat back in my chair and 
looked at the people about me and chuckled. These 
neatly-dressed folk would be on their legitimate 
business, decent, orderly citizens of the greatest Re- 
public in the world, but I. . . . "It is an astonishing 
world," quoth I and unwittingly spoke out aloud. 

"Not at all," barked a voice. "It isn't astonish- 
ing at all." 

A huge, fat man in the chair next to mine wheeled 
round and faced me. He looked extraordinarily 
cross and yet seemed to be smiling. He had a red- 
dish mustache which drooped over his mouth, a very 
wide nose and little blue eyes hiding beneath thick 
tufted brows. His hair was brown and untidy and 
long. He wore a brown suit of uncertain cut and 
incredible dimensions. His hands were tremendous. 
I could not make out his age. I could not place 
him at all, but there was something about him which 
suggested a dog, one of those shaggy brown dogs 
with ungainly movements who become friends after 
a moment's initial suspicion. 

"I find it astonishing enough," I rejoined. 
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"Things never happen without some very good 
cause/' he continued and frowned. 

"Possibly not." 

"Very well then," snapped the big man, "what did 
I tell you?" 

• My amusement was growing. "You told me that 
in your opinion the world was not an astonishing 
place, but I haven't the smallest intention of agree- 
ing with you." 

"Oh, haven't you?" He appeared to be crosser 
than ever and at the same time his smile seemed to 
broaden. "But you're English I" 

"And so, I dare say, are you." 

"Gnmph!" snorted he with a nod; "that's why I 
spoke in the first place. I've been watching you. I 
do watch people. That's my business. You're 
puzzled. Do I want to know why? I don't care 
a hang. But it's interesting watching a man who is 
puzzled. He looks such a fool." 

"The devil he does I" 

"I speak scientifically, not personally, of course." 
He spread a broad hand vaguely in the air. 
"Though, mind you," he added, "I admit that when 
I first came out here, I was prepared to be aston- 
ished. Though I wasn't." He glared. "Well, 
that's a lie," he continued unexpectedly. "I was 
astonished at one thing, the food. I oughtn't to 
have been, but I was. But that's fifteen years ago." 
He gave me a look which suggested that I could 
hardly have been alive at that time. "Ever keep 
bears?" he finished still more unexpectedly. 

"Bears?" said I, laughing, "why should I keep 
bears?" 

"No reason at all. Most men don't. I do. Al- 
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ways had a great affection for bears. So has my 
Aunt Charlotte. Fve always kept bears, all sorts 
of bears. Austrian bears who could dance. Black 
little bears from the north. Gnmph ! Astonishing 
beasts till you know them. Very ordinary then, 
very, but interesting. Astonishment, my dear sir, 
is nothing but ignorance. Never be astonished. 
Discover the cause. Cause and effect. Laws. And 
what happens ?" He glared very fiercely. "Aston- 
ishment gone." 

"I dare say you are right." 

"Right? Of course I am right. I know. But 
one ought to keep bears. They've got brains." 

The train gave a jerk and began to slow up. The 
big man swore to himself. "If a train runs off the 
rails," he growled, "you should lift up your legs on 
to the seat." 

I've heard it's a good thing to do." 
I've proved it I" he barked out in triumph. 
Fifteen gory deaths and I escaped with a head- 
ache." 

"You were lucky," said I. 

"Not at all. No luck whatever. I used my 
brains. Most people don't." 

"I expect I should be far too excited in a smash 
to think of anjrthing but how to get out." 

"Serve you right if you're killed," he said gruffly, 
and breathed very loud. "If you don't use your 
legs." 

I wondered who he might be. He was certainly 
very good fun. "You're going to Boston?" I asked. 

"The train doesn't go anywhere else." 

"It probably stops on the way," said I on my 
mettle. "I mean in the stations." 
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"Oh, no, It doesn't, and if it does — ^well, I am 
going to Boston," he finished and allowed his huge 
jowl to rest on his waistcoat. "Not quite so un- 
seemly as Chicago." 

"More restful perhaps." 

"Rest? You don't suppose I've come here for 
rest? I never rest." 

"America ought to suit you." 

"And if I did want to rest," he continued, ignor- 
ing my remark, "they'd prevent me. They won't 
let me rest in my bedroom. These reporters," he 
boomed. "Inquisitive rats." 

"They worry you too?" 

He stared for a moment, and I thought he was 
going to ask me my name. "Arrogant fellows," 
said he, "but clever. Oh dear, yes. They got the 
best of me." He suddenly burst into laughter. 
"It beats me," he continued. "Why should the poor 
devils want to know what I think of their preposter- 
ous selves? I talk bears to 'em." He chuckled. 
"But one of them called me a bear to my face. I 
gave him a cigar. I like people to stand up to you." 

"Quite so," said I. 

"And that woman. . . ." he continued and 
seemed to explode. 

"What woman?" 

"Some slip of a girl fainted at the station. I'd 
only just come from St. Louis. They asked for a 
doctor, so I went. Usual thing of course, but the 
woman who was with her — ^by Gad — I liked that 
woman. No nonsense about her. She . . ." 

"My sister," said I enjoying myself, "is an aston- 
ishing woman." 

"Your sister?" 
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**And the world is an astonishing place. Really, 
you know, I think it was my sister who stood up to 
you. I don't think you'd frighten her." 

He stared. "I'll give you my card," he said sud- 
denly after a pause. His huge fingers searched his 
pockets and produced a soiled piece of pasteboard 
minus one corner. I read it with interest. The 
huge man was Lucius Arne, M.D., F.R.S. I knew 
him by name well enough. This was the man who 
lived up at Fallowfield Howlett in Norfolk and kept 
some sort of a menagerie. I had heard of his ec- 
centric behavior. A rich squire turned doctor with 
new-fangled notions. There had been consider- 
able mention of him in the American papers. He 
had come to the States for some medical congress. 
I produced my own card, and he imprisoned my hand 
in his own. 

"I'd like to meet your sister again. She called 
me offensive." 

I laughed. "Then you probably were." 

"Good Godl" said the big man and exploded 
again. 

n 

Dr. Arne was staying with a colleague in Boston, 
but he gave me his address and suggested our din- 
ing together one evening. I remained in my room 
at the hotel the day I arrived and tried to evolve 
my plan of campaign. I proposed to drive out to 
Cambridge the next morning and send in my card 
without explanation. I should begin with a few 
words of congratulation on his book and speak of 
its success in England. And then I should probably 
ask whether he intended to revisit the old country — 
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something of that kind — and just as he was asking 
himself how soon he could get rid of me and con- 
tinue his work, I would mention John Pengard's 
name. After that our conversation would have to 
take its own course, but Wintle would be waiting in 
the hall. The house, I knew, was quite small. 
Rosamund had given me a detailed description. I 
should have to be careful of course. This was no 
time to be flippant or clever. The man would have 
to be shown that I was really in earnest. He might 
bluster or even deny all knowledge of Pengard, but 
that letter now reposing in my pocket was evidence 
enough. 

And then I remembered that those other letters 
of his had been stolen. Somehow I had not given 
much attention to the point. Why had they sud- 
denly been taken and by whom? Obviously by some 
one in Sylvester's pay. The letters might have 
proved a serious matter were they ever produced in 
a court. But what a close watch had been kept on 
poor Pengard 1 And of course, Sylvester had learnt 
of my existence 1 If I sent in my card, he would 
know who I was and guess why I had come. I con- 
sidered for a while and decided to change places 
for a time with my man. 

As it happened, however, I need not have trou- 
bled to evolve any plan. Things happened very 
differently from what I expected. 

A disappointment and a surprise lay in store for 
me. At eleven o'clock the next morning I hired 
an automobile and Wintle and I were driven to 
Cambridge. We left the main road and came to 
less urban streets. There was a breath of old times 
in these quiet places, and for a while I forgot my 
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reason for coming. Then the car polled suddenly 
op in front of a small house standing bacJL from 
the road, an ugly erection dating back no doubt to 
the fifties. I told the driver to wait and we walked 
across the square bit of garden* There was, I saw, 
a general air of ne^ect about the place. The trees 
looked forlorn, and the grass was uneven. There 
were weeds at our feet. The house itself was a 
dull terra-cotta, and the front door could have done 
with some paint. There was an old-fashioned bell 
which I pulled more vigorously than was necessary. 
We heard loud, angry peals, but nobody came to 
the door. 

"^There's a deaf servant," said I, and rang once 
again and waited. We must have waited three or 
four minutes. 

I looked foolishly at Wintle. It had just oc- 
curred to me that I had come all this way without 
troubling to find out whether my man was in Boston 
or not. 1 rang once again, but had no expectation 
of finding any one inside the house. Of course! 
This was the sort of ridiculous anticlimax to which 
I would naturally come. A job of this nature was 
outside my limitations. I was no sleuthhound to 
tackle a problem of this kind. I was a raw amateur 
who was now being laughed at for his pains. Well, 
it served me right to be treated in this farcical way. 
Sylvester might be a hermit, but . . . 

The door suddenly opened a few inches, and an 
entirely bald head appeared. It blinked at the light. 

**What you want?" it demanded. "Speak up, 
rm deaf/' 

I felt Wintle instinctively straighten himself. I 
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saw that he had skillfully and unobtrusively inserted 
a foot in the opening. 

"Is Mr. Sylvester in?" I bawled oat, 

"No." 

"Could you tell me when he will be back?" 

"No." 

I excused his extreme brevity. He looked as if 
he had just been roused from his bed. 

"Is he away from Boston, do you know? I've 
come a good way to see him." 

The door was pushed from behind and met Win- 
tie's foot. It then received a sharp push from the 
front. Wintle's methods can be drastic. The door 
yielded to pressure and opened. 

The bald man, we saw, was not prepossessing. 
His black little eyes looked evilly at us. There was 
a hint of white stubble on his chin. He was no 
more than half-dressed — a wizened old creature 
who was obviously afraid of my valet. 

Wintle began to use language of which my sister 
would not have approved, but it had small effect. 
Sylvester was obviously away, and the bald man did 
not know when he would be returning. No, he 
hadn't the smallest idea. Mr. Sylvester was a 
learned professor who was often away. He came 
to this house when he wanted to work without being 
disturbed. 

I stared at the man, and wondered what we should 
do. And then I heard steps behind me and turned 
to see the huge bulk of Dr. Lucius Arne crossing the 
garden. 

"You herel" he puffed in the greatest surprise. 
"I've come to see Hartley Sylvester." He stared at 
the bald man. 
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Mr. Sylvester, I explained, was away. His serv- 
ant was deaf. 

"Then I've wasted my morning," he said crossly. 
"And I've sent the car back." He glared at me. 
"Naturally I thought he'd be here, seeing that car 
in the road." 

"I could give you a lift." 

"Good," said the docton "FlI go to the Union 
Club. When is he going to be in?" 

"That's what I've been trying to find out. The 
man's very deaf," I added. 

"But doesn't he know? Gnmph, I had three 
uncles who were deaf. How excessively annoying. 
I've a good mind. . . ." He looked rather long- 
ingly at a chair in the hall and then turned to me. 
"Damned funny seeing you of all people." 

"It is," I agreed, and stepped into the garden and 
then came a curious idea. Was it possible that Syl- 
vester in some way had learnt of my intention? 
Had he somehow found out from Pengard? I 
asked the big doctor to excuse me a moment. I 
had something to say to my man. I explained the 
situation very briefly to Wintle. The man I was 
seeking bore a remarkable resemblance to Mr. Pen- 
gard, whom he had seen often enough at the Hilton 
Hotel. It was important that I should see him the 
moment he returned. The man might, however, 
have learnt I was coming and be keeping away. It 
would be Wintle's duty to stay somewhere near and 
watch. 

Wintle declared that he would watch the house, 
if I liked, until it collapsed through old age. I told 
him to come back at nightfall or before, if Sylvester 
returned, and as I watched him slink away down 
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the road, that odd little pang which of late had fre- 
quently taken to course through my body, came 
again. . . • 

"Now tell me," said Lucius Ame, as the car 
started back, "do you know this man Hartley Syl- 
vester?" 

"I don't." 

"Nor I, but he has written an extraordinary 
book." 

"Astonishing," I amended. 

He looked at me and grinned. "Unexpected per- 
haps. They gave me his address. I don't usually 
want to meet people. They generally want to meet 
me. But there are things in that book — ^gnmph — 
which not many men will wholly understand. One 
or two little things. ... I wanted particularly to 
see him." He played with his hands and seemed 
to be counting his fingers. "In the first place he is 
not a medical man." 

"So IVe heard." 

"No," he repeated, "not a medical man. Well, 
then." He suddenly lurched into a position which 
allowed him to look me full in the face. "Why did 
you want to meet him?" he demanded in his gruffest 
and most inimical tones. "Curiosity?" 

"A little more than curiosity," I told him. 

There was silence for a while. 

"Look here, my dear sir." He had put a grip 
on my arm. "I tm an impertinent man. Can't 
help it. Three uncles just the same. Now it is 
essential for my work that I know as much about 
Sylvester as I can. Understand? What exactly do 
you know about him?" 

"I'm afraid," I began. 
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"Gnmphl" he snorted, "just listen a moment. I 
came over here to the Congress because I possess 
certain knowledge that is not widely known. Very 
well. I have read certain papers before that con- 
gress. I made certain quotations. Some from Syl- 
vester's book which I read in the train going from 
London to Aberdeen five months ago. Never slept. 
And a man had hiccoughs all the way from Berwick 
to Edinburgh. Um, well now, there are certain 
passages in that book, which are of quite remark- 
able interest to me. Very well. They are passages 
which could only have been written by a medical man 
who knows almost as much in some respects as I do 
myself, or by a man who has undergone some very 
remarkable experiences. Very remarkable indeed. 
Good. I find you, who know nothing about science, 
on his doorstep. You know something about him. 
What IS It? I want details. His character. What 
sort of man . . . ?" 

Were coincidences never to cease? Was I fated 
to become further entangled in the business wher- 
ever I went? A casual meeting in the train and an- 
other man delving into the mystery surrounding Syl- 
vester! Rosamund and Pengard and now this 
doctor from Fallowfield Howlett 1 I felt once again 
that things were unreal. 

"Well, tell me,'' persisted the big man, and I 
could see from his face how interested he was. 

"It happens," said I weakly, "that a lady is con- 
cerned in the affair." 

"A woman!" cried he in the utterest disgust. 
"Do you think I care a fig for the woman? I want 
to hear about the man. The man who wrote In- 
domitable Man. Is there anything — ^peculiar about 
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him? I've asked every one here, but none of them 
seems to have met him." 

"Peculiar?" I repeated, and wondered at his use 
of the word. "You see, I've never met him my- 
self." 

"You've told me so hundreds of times," growled 
the doctor, "but you know something about him. 
Now tell me." His grip tightened. His eyes 
stared deep into mine. I felt that he was no longer 
in the mood for a joke. And my own curiosity was 
rising. Was it possible he knew something about 
Sylvester of which I was ignorant? But he had 
never set eyes on the man, merely been fascinated 
like the rest of us by his book. Yet why 

"He has written you letters perhaps?" he went 
on with extraordinary keenness. "You know some- 
thing. Very well. Now tell me. Is there any- 
thing peculiar about his actions? Memory? What 
do you know?" 

I did not know what to say. 

"You can trust me," he continued. "This is 
purely a matter of science. I have made a special 
study of the mind as you probably know. There 
are passages in that book which. . . ." He glared. 
"Well, that is only theory," he admitted. "I've no 
evidence yet. I went further than I should." He 
stopped to consider. "I'm a jackass. But I'm 
right. I know I'm right." 

The car had drawn up in front of the Union Club. 
I think I experienced a sense of relief. I preferred 
the big doctor when he was rather less serious. But 
he had no intention of allowing me to go. He in- 
sisted on my coming into the Club. He talked hard 
as he took me into a corner of one of the rooms. 
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And for my life I could not understand two con- 
secutive sentences. I could think of little but the 
fact that another man had come into the business. It 
was an uncomfortable hour. Several times it was 
on the tip of my tongue to blurt out the story of 
Pengard. This big man was a doctor, one of the 
half-dozen men to whom I might well have gone 
had Pengard's trouble been mine. Why not seek 
his advice ? At least I could give him enough facts 
without betraying the man I was trying to help. 
And yet something was holding me back. I liked 
Dr. Arne well enough ; his rudeness amused me ; but 
he was little more than a stranger. He took too 
much for granted. I admitted no more than the 
fact that Sylvester's behavior in a particular matter 
was open to question. 

"But that particular matter 1 Why, man, that's 
exactly what I want to be told." 

"At present," said I, "that particular matter is 
private." 

I thought he was going to attack me. He bullied 
and stormed. It was almost ludicrous. I could not 
have believed that a man could become so excited 
over a matter in which he could have no personal 
concern. 

"Then I shall stay here until I have seen him," 
said he. 

"I'm sure that will be your best course," I told 
him smoothly. "I propose to do the just the same." 

He suddenly burst into laughter. "I like you," 
said he. "I'll — ^yes, I'll apologize. Come to 
lunch.'* 
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Late that evening Wintle returned without news 
but ready to take up his vigil again early next day. 
I explained that we should be staying in Boston 
until somebody did go into the house and suggested 
that we should take turns in keeping watch on its 
portals. Wintle considered that I was not particu- 
larly well suited for so thankless a task and volun- 
teered to do full duty each day, but I had a mind to 
go there myself, and after much argument we fixed 
on a compromise. He went off to get some sort of 
a meal and I turned my attention once again to 
Sylvester and his book. 

What were those particular passages which had 
affected Dr. Arne in so unexpected a fashion? I 
wished I had brought my copy with me from 
Chicago. I remembered that the meaning of some 
passages had puzzled me, but could not recall with 
what subject they had dealt. One thing, however, 
was clear. Since the day when I had first met John 
Pengard, things had been queer, and whatever the 
consequences might be, I was determined to see Syl- 
vester before I left Boston. 

The next morning Wintle went out to Cambridge 
at an hour when most folk still lay abed. I relieved 
him a few minutes before two o'clock. He had 
nothing to report. 

I walked up and down until I was tired — ^my leg 
will not stand very much — and leant against the 
trunk of a tree from which I could watch Sylvester's 
house. I wondered whether the professionals 
worked in this way. I wondered what my friends 
in the First Folio Club would say could they see 
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their President playing detective in this way. I 
could hear Quince Wrackham's shout of laughter. 
I could hear Charles Deane's ironical explanations. 
They would solemnly present me with some absurd 
gift — a policeman's baton or the badge of a secret 
service agent. I should never hear the end of it. And 
I was smiling to myself when a man passed along 
in front of me. I looked at him casually enough 
and received the shock of my life. 

I could have taken my oath that the man was 
John Pengard. 

At first I seemed unable to move. I stood by 
that tree for all the world as though my feet had 
burrowed deep into the soil and transfixed me. I 
wanted to rush up and speak, yet I stood still and 
did nothing at all. I saw the man cross the road 
and go into Sylvester's house. I fancied I heard 
the front door bang behind him. And still I stood 
where I was, ridiculously blank. Nor do I know 
how long I remained there. I am not even sure what 
thoughts crossed my mind. I believe I thought for 
a moment that Pengard had overcome his terror of 
Sylvester and had boldly followed me to Boston. 
But Sylvester, I knew, was his double, and the man 
who had passed me had gone into the house without 
hesitation. It must be Sylvester. 

And the next thing I remember is ringing his bell 
once again. 

I must have forgotten my caution and my plans 
for Wintle to be within call. I must have forgotten 
what I had intended to say. I just rang the bell 
and waited. As before there was considerable de- 
lay, but when my hand was about to give another 
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tug at the bell, the door opened and the bald man 
appeared. 

"Mr. Sylvester, I think, has returned." 

He showed no surprise but demanded my name. 
I gave it and was shown into the dark hall and sat 
down. 

A minute later I was shaking hands with the au- 
thor of Indomitable Man. 

I cannot describe my own feelings. It seemed 
like a queer dream. You know how it is in a dream 
when you meet an old friend who is somehow not 
the friend that you know. Here surely smiling po- 
litely before me, was the John Pengard whom I was 
trying to help. Yet it was not John Pengard. This 
man's voice was quite different, much deeper^ more 
throaty; and he stammered a little. His hair 
seemed much longer than Pengard's. He wore 
glasses of a curious shape, and his eyes, so far as I 
could see them, were small and bright, with nothing 
of that strange sadness which in Pengard's had al- 
ways so oddly affected me. And there was some- 
thing the matter with his left arm. It trembled, 
half-bent against his breast. No, this was not John 
Pengard at all. There was an absence of all sense 
of the mysterious aloofness of Pengard. Sylvester 
seemed straightforward and plain-spoken — ^the last 
sort of man to be mixed up with peculiar matters. 
His room was not very well lighted. There were 
bookshelves running up to the ceiling on all the four 
walls. A large desk was littered with papers. 
Half-opened parcels lay on the floor, and pamphlets 
and newspapers were piled up on the two or three 
easy chairs by the fireplace. 

"You are 1-lucky to f-find me at home," he began 
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as he cleared a chair for me. ^'I only returned b-bat 
a moment ago." 

(You will excuse me if I only occasionally re- 
produce his stammer. There were times when I 
hardly noticed it at all, though sometimes the pauses 
in his speech were almost painfully long. But, in 
any case, a stammer, I find, is hard to reproduce 
quite correctly, and I shall omit it whenever I can.) 

"I have read Indomitable Man/' I began, **with 
the greatest possible pleasure. And hearing you 
lived in Boston I made it my business to meet the 
author in person." 

"A man likes to hear his work is appreciated," he 
said, "and although I don't always welcome casual 
callers, please ask me any question you like." 

I had spoken almost at random, for the likeness 
to Pengard was astonishing, but I pulled myself 
together and remembered why I had come. **I was 
told only yesterday," I continued, "that you were 
not a medical man. That seemed to be a cause 
for surprise." 

"Oh no, I could never have afforded either the 
money or the time to pass the examinations." 

"But there is a great deal of medical lore in your 
book." 

"Modern psychology," he explained, "touches 
closely on medicine." 

"I see. It was a doctor with whom I was dis- 
cussing the book." 

He smiled. "I get letters from numerous doc- 
tors. If I were to answer them all as well as I 
ought, I should never have time to work." 

"Are you writing another book then?" 

"A sequel to Indomitable Man/' said Sylvester;? 
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and oifered me a cigar. '*A book which will deal 
with the present in relation to the future. Do you 
intend to stay in Boston for long?" 

I took the cigar and wondered how I should ex- 
plain the real cause of my visit. How strange it 
was to know that this was the man who had made 
sudden love to Rosamund, this pleasant-spoken 
scholar who looked far too professorial to care for 
women very much. Yet it was he who had written 
those letters to Pengard 1 Well, I knew little about 
him, of course. It was his likeness to Pengard 
which was causing me to think that I knew him. I 
would have to go very warily indeed. "That rather 
depends," I told him. "I had the honor a few 
weeks ago of addressing the Boston Folio Club. I 
believe you were invited, by the way, to the birthday 
celebrations." 

"I was," confirmed Sylvester, "but as I dare say 
they told you, I am no society man. I rarely go out 
of the house for mere pleasure. It is all I can do 
to keep abreast of my work. But I read your Ad- 
dress in the papers. Sir Robert, with considerable in- 
terest. In your own Club in London, you have men 
who have done very great work. Sir Henry Kaye 
was kind enough to write me a letter. I have the 
highest opinion of his work." 

"He is one of our most popular members," said 
I. "I think," I added more boldly, "you have met 
Lady Rosamund Raynor." 

"L-lady Rosamund . . . yes." His stammer 
grew pronounced. "I th-think she mentioned your 
name. A very beautiful and gracious 1-lady." He 
looked me straight in the face. 
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"An old friend of mine, Mr. Sylvester. As a 
child she romped on my knees." 

"I ... I am arran^ng to s-see her again." 

"The devil you arel" thought I, and did not like 
his choice of words. 

"L-Iady Rosamund and I," he continued, "have 
b-become very good friends." 

I decided to plunge. "Of late she has been stay- 
ing with us in Chicago, where she has met a man 
you know well." 

"Indeed? I have very few friends." 

"Mr. John Pengard," said I and watched him. 

You know, I expect, how a man will show his 
disapproval of some one whose name has come into 
conversation. A little frown there may be, or a 
shrug of the shoulders, but no more. Sylvester 
looked at his cigar and frowned slightly. "I do 
know Mr. Pengard," he admitted. "I have bought 
books at his store." He spoke in his ordinary tones. 

"I gathered," said I, "you knew him fairly well. 
You bear an astonishing likeness to him." 

"Very possibly I do." He smiled. "But we 
were talking, I think, of Lady Rosamund." 

"Mr. Sylvester," said I, "it is only fair I should 
tell you I came here to talk of John Pengard." 

"Is that so?" He spoke coldly. 

"He has told me a story which it is difficult to 
believe, a story in which you play a part." 

"I expect I know what you mean. Mr. Pengard 
is a peculiar man. He refuses to stock Indomitable 
Man/' He laughed softly to himself. 

"John Pengard," I told him more warmly, "is 
a friend of mine. He is in great trouble. I am 
endeavoring to help him." 
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"You are courageous and rather unwise." 

"And why?" 

"It would hardly be fair of me to discuss the pri- 
vate affairs of a third person with a stranger." 

"Not even when those affairs so closely touch 
you?" 

He raised his eyebrows. "How do I come into 
the matter?" 

"Apparently you have some hold over him. You 
threatened him. I want . . ." 

"Sir Robert, you must excuse me," he interrupted. 
"This is extremely distasteful to me. Mr. Pengard 
has done me a cruel wrong, but that is a matter 
between him and myself. I do not wish to discuss 
him. You will understand that although you have 
come here with the best intention in the world, I 
must reserve to myself the right . . ." 

I was suddenly angry. I rose up and faced him. 
"He may have done you a wrong," I cried hotly, 
"but that is no possible excuse for sending him such 
a damnable letter as this 1" I fumbled in my pocket 
and produced his own letter. He took it and ex- 
amined it with surprise. He brought it up to his 
glasses and read it slowly through. I saw that he 
was obliged to turn over the page with the help of 
his knees; his left arm seemed useless. 

"It is admirably done," said he and handed it me 
back. "A clever production." 

"You can call it — clever 1" 

"It is a forgery, of course." 

"A forgery 1" I cried. 

"Sir Robert," said he, also rising from the arm of 
a chair, "I had meant to say nothing, but you have 
been frank, and I will be frank in return. It hap- 
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pens that Mr. Pengard has done me a wrong which 
few men could forgive, but in his case perhaps there 
is some excuse. As I have no doubt he has told 
you, Mr. Pengard is the victim of an unkind fate. 
He has lapses of memory. He has forgotten his 
past. He does not even remember the circumstances 
under which we first met. It is an altogether re- 
grettable business, but I can give you my word that 
I have no cause to regret such dealings as I have 
had with him in the past. Let me warn you, how- 
ever, from believing too much of the stories he may 
tell you. You have already admitted their improb- 
ability. He may mean very well, I dare say, but I 
am In a position to know the real facts of the case. 
If I refrain from acquainting you with them, it is 
only to spare you unnecessary pain. But you will 
be well-advised to leave him alone. I am not a vin- 
dictive man, but for your sake and for the sake of 
L-lady Rosamund, I suggest that you take no fur- 
ther steps in the matter." 

"But I intend to unravel this business," said I. 
"I have come all the way from Chicago for that 
particular purpose." 

"I am sorry, Sir Robert, but you will not under- 
stand." 

**I don't," I agreed, "and it is not my cus- 
tom . . ." 

"Don't you see," said Hartley Sylvester, and 
looked almost sorry that he was obliged to be re- 
sponsible for the information, "don't you see you 
may only do harm. You are not a doctor, and John 
Pengard is m-mad." 



CHAPTER VI 



THERE are times when a curtain seems to de- 
scend on the brain to cut off some piece of 
knowledge. There is something you know 
which will not be unveiled. You know it exists, you 
are even aware that it is of unusual importance, but 
try as hard as you like, it remains obstinately hidden 
— ^to burst out unexpectedly, it may be, when your 
attention is particularly occupied elsewhere. I left 
Sylvester's house in some such condition of mind. I 
knew something or other, but what it might be I 
had not a notion. . . • 

I found a car to drive me back to the hotel. As 
I got in I think I believed every word that Sylvester 
had told me. Our talk had not ended with the in- 
formation that Pengard's mind was unhinged. Syl- 
vester had shown me that he was exceedingly well 
informed on all matters concerning my friend. He 
was aware that in Chicago there were men who were 
beginning to suspect what he himself knew. He 
was sorry, he told me, but — these things occurred. 
Pengard, in his eagerness to make money, had prob- 
ably overworked himself. I gathered that Sylvester 
knew details of his lapses of memory, and I begged 
for more information, but he seemed unwilling to 
enlarge on this question, only repeating the warning 
that a non-medical man like myself would probably 
do more harm than good. 
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''But if, as you say, he is mad, he must be taken 
at once to a doctor." 

Sylvester shrugged his shoulders. "In the past," 
he informed me, "I have done what I could." 

"But I haven't," said I, and endeavored to obtain 
further evidence in support of his statement. Syl- 
vester remained coldly polite. I felt that he was 
hiding something from me, but could learn no other 
details. I am no lawyer accustomed to cross-exam- 
ination. He answered my questions quite simply, 
I thought at the time, and while I was with him even 
the most peculiar aspects of the whole business 
seemed to be accounted for by the one terrible fact 
that Pengard was insane. 

Yet as we raced back to the city I found new 
doubts and suspicions rising up. Every moment I 
was less ready to accept the explanation. I had 
come prepared for a tussle, eager if necessary to 
bluff, determined to put an end to an intolerable 
state of affairs, and I had met an admittedly clever 
man who in a very few words had compelled me to 
adopt a standpoint altogether different from the one 
I had intended to show him. Was it not possible 
that he had taken a card from my hand and bluffed 
me ? I had accepted his word that the letter was a 
forgery, but was it ? He must prove his own words. 
I had believed him only because I had been so sur- 
prised at the time. I must insist that he give me 
his help. Whatever the real truth might happen 
to be, something would have to be done. I became 
angry. Words that I ought to have said rushed 
into my mind. I nearly ordered the driver to turn 
round. . . . But what of the future? If Pengard 
was mad, what ought I to do ? If Pengard was sane 
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and had told me the truth, by what means could I 
put a stop to his worries? I worked myself up 
into a state of something like impotent fury. I 
felt helpless and stupid. I knew well enough now 
that I was no man to become mixed up in such a 
business as this. And yet, and yet, what on earth 
was that idea at the back of my mind, which seemed 
every moment to become vaguer and yet more im- 
portant . . . ? 

II 

At the hotel I found an unexpected wire from my 
sister. It was brief. "Is Pengard in Boston?" it 
ran. I stared at the words and wondered whether 
Babette had forgotten that Boston was larger than 
our village at home. How on earth should I know 
whether Pengard was here? And why should 
Babette want to know? I must have stared at the 
telegram for a whole minute before I began to un- 
derstand its possible significance. Pengard then had 
seen the black dots again. Perhaps she had been 
told something about him as he was during thoje 
lapses. And yet how could she have learnt? I 
found myself thinking of Rosamund with a queer 
little thrill. It must have been Rosamund who had 
prompted the wire. She knew of his fear of Syl- 
vester. But what in God's name did it mean? 

I put up a hand to my head. "What the 
devil . . •" I began and just then caught sight of 
the telephone box. On the impulse I walked in and 
called up Dr. Lucius Arne. Luckily he was in. 

"I should like to know your arrangements," 
said I. 
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"Fm through," he replied. "Congress finished 
and done. And they've nearly killed me. I shall 
go to sleep for a week." 

"I don't think you will." 

**You're offensive," rumbled Ludus Ame. 
"What is it?" 

"Are you free to come here to dinner to-night?" 

"I could make myself free if I wanted." 

"Then do. I don't think you'll regret it. Come 
round at once." 

He must have noticed something strange in my 
voice. "You've seen Sylvester I" he hazarded. 

"I have.'^ 

"Well? Well?" 

"If you come round here I'll tell you a story." 

"What sort of story?" 

"Just the sort you'll like." 

"I'll risk it," said Lucius Ame. "Ring off and 
I'll order a cab." 

I put up the receiver and lit a cigarette. I had 
come suddenly to a decision. It might be wholly 
indefensible, but I was determined to lay bare all 
the facts of the case to this man whose acquaintance 
I had so casually made. I waited for him in the 
lounge. 

He arrived, elephantine as usual, in a very short 
time and allowed his huge bulk to subside somehow 
into a chair. "I have been excessively busy to-day," 
he informed me. "I have shaken hands with four 
hundred doctors and talked without stopping. I've 
drunk scores of detestable concoctions. And I've 
had no time myself to visit Sylvester. Most impor- 
tant I should. I will. Well now, order me a plain 
drink and tell me your story." 
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He put his great hands on his knees and noisily 
drew in his breath. 

"I have a mind/' I began, "to seek your profes- 
sional assistance.'' 

He stared. "I'm not a general practitioner. I 
don't take patients. Good God, no. Patients!" 
He put up his hands in reproach, as if patients were 
objects which he could not be expected to notice. 
"Patients 1" he repeated. "I'm supposed to be en- 
joying a holiday." 

"I know, but I want your professional opinion." 

"Haven't got any. I'm the most unorthodox man 
who ever lived. And most unprofessional. Most. 
Scandalous. Ask anybody at home. I'm a quack." 

I smiled. "I don't very much care if you are," 
said I, "but you are not going away until I have 
finished with you." 

"Bless my soul," said Lucius Arne. "You talk 
like my aunt. She has fits once a year. Gener- 
ally October. Very curious. Yes, well. Sylves- 
ter?" 

"I want to ask you about a friend of mine in 
Chicago." 

He seemed puzzled. "Why?" 

"This afternoon Sylvester informed me this man 
is mad. I don't think he is. You know all about 
mad men. I propose to seek your opinion." 

"Sylvester? What has Sylvester got to do with 
your man?" 

"That's my story," said I. 

He swore unintelligibly for a moment. "Can't 
be done," he growled out. 

"Why not?" 

"Why not?" he bellowed. "I don't know your 
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friend. Don't want to. Know too many people. 
And Tm too old. And it's not etiquette. But tell 
me your story." 

"Etiquette be damned," said I. "Now just listen 
to me, Dr. Arne. I'm determined, as it happens, to 
obtain your opinion. In fact, somehow or other, it 
is going to be arranged that you take on the case of 
my friend. I don't know how these things are done, 
but I do know that that is what you are going to do." 

His eyebrows shot up. He was obviously amused 
at my tactics, as I had meant him to be. "I've no 
time for cases," said he with a sort of bubble iii 
his voice, "and if I had my fees would be enormously 
high." 

"My bankers," I returned, "would sanction a 
large overdraft if necessary." 

"Gnmphl" roared the big man, "I don't accept 
patients in this way." 

"You probably don't, but if it means the removal 
of your name from the Medical Register or what- 
ever it is, you are going to take up the case of my 
friend." 

Lucius Arne shot a keen glance at me. His 
frown deepened. His knees became a silent piano. 
"I'll give you an opinion," he promised, "if I can. 
Go ahead." 

And so it happened that in the lounge of that Bos- 
ton hotel I sought professional assistance from the 
one man who, as good luck would have it, was best 
able to help me. I told him everything, only slur- 
ring over Rosamund's part in the affair, and of that, 
as you will see, he learnt the details soon enough. 

I wish I could describe the curious changes that 
came into his face. His attention was held from the 
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moment when I mentioned our first visit to the book- 
store. He made me repeat certain parts of my 
story more than once. There were times when he 
sat rigid and gazed steadily into my eyes. There 
were times when he hummed little tunes to himself. 
Once he rose up and towered above me and 
stretched out his arms and gave tongue to strange 
noises of obvious satisfaction. When I started to 
tell him Pengard's own story he kept up a running 
commentary which seemed to me to be wholly irrele- 
vant. He fed on the ends of his mustache and 
ruffled his hair. Yet although I could see he was 
keenly interested, I could not help noticing that he 
was least excited by just those points in the business 
which had bewildered me most. He accepted the 
extraordinary likeness between the two men as an 
everyday matter not worth considering. 

"They would be alike," he said. "Go on quickly. 
I want to know more about Braintree." 

And indeed it was just on those points about which 
I myself was vague that he demanded the most de- 
tailed information. He surprised me by asking 
whether Pengard ever found a difficulty in saying or 
doing what he had intended, and the tune that he 
was humming at the time became louder when I told 
him that such was certainly the case. He learnt of 
the stealing of the letters and whistled rather ludi- 
crously, lifting up his head very high as though he 
were examining the ceiling. 

"Cunning, very cunning," he said. "Oh lord, 
what a pretty mosaic it is." 

"Mosaic, Dr. Arne?" 

"Little pieces fit in," he observed. "Fit in so 
pleasantly. And you say your sister has sent you a 
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wire? Really? *Is Pengard in Boston?' Dear 
me," He rolled his eyes. "But I don't. . . . 
However, go on." 

I came to my meeting with Sylvester, and he 
would hardly allow me to describe it. He fired off 
a whole series of questions. He wanted to know, 
I particularly remember, how short-sighted I imag- 
ined Sylvester to be. He nearly lost his temper 
when I admitted that I had made no attempt to 
examine his pince-nez, and when I pointed out that 
it was Pengard's eyes which had naturally interested 
me more, he implied that some fools in the world 
were greater than others. Pengard's sight was ap- 
parently normal or else he would have worn glasses 
himself. The peculiar look, as I called it, in his 
eyes was of no consequence at all — ^merely the result 
of great fear; but Sylvester wore glasses, and that 
was the most interesting business of all. 

When I had finished my story, I sat back in my 
chair and wondered what he would say. He was 
mumbling to himself and nearly five minutes elapsed 
before he condescended to express an opinion. He 
gave it, moreover, in his own particular way. His 
opening was unexpected. In the blandest way he 
inquired whether I had ever been drunk. 

"If you mean, Dr. Arne, that I have deliber- 
ately . . ." 

"In the police court sense of the word," he con- 
tinued. 

"In point of fact, I have not, but I really can't 

see • • • 

"Remind me," he interrupted, "to talk about 
drunkenness at dinner. Interesting subject not al- 
together off the point. H'm. Now listen to me. 
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Suppose we go out to see Sylvester to-night ?" 

"If you like." 

"I do like," said Lucius Arne. "To-night. Be- 
fore he goes away." He chuckled. "We ought to 
put a man to watch what he does. I may not be — 
oh, very successful myself. We want somebody to 
keep him always in sight." He considered for a 
moment. 

"Why not my excellent Wintle?" 

"Lord yes, he'll do. We'll order a cab after 
dinner and take him on with us. He could sleep 
in the house." 

I stared. "But Sylvester would surely object?" 

"So should I in his place," snorted Lucius Arne. 
"We shall probably have the devil's own time, but 
we can hardly take his feelings into consideration. 
Gnmph I That reminds me. This wire from your 
sister. It had better be answered. Ask her to 
reserve me a room in your Chicago hotel." 

I stared again. "Then I've interested you suffi- 
dently to . . . ?" 

"I can surely stay where I please?" 

I laughed. "Of coijrse. I am delighted to think 
you will come back to Chicago with me. But what 
shall I say of John Pengard?" 

"Nothing at all. We shall probably be return- 
ing some time to-morrow. Get there next night. 
And — er, how much does that sister of yours know?" 

"I'm doubtful. She didn't know much when I 
came here." 

"Then why did she wire?" 

"Lord knows," said I. 

"She's fallen in love with the fellow I" He spoke 
with enormous contempt. 
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"I'm quite certain she hasn't," said I laughing 
again. 

"Then who has? You told me a woman was 
mixed up in the business and very carefully forgot 
to mention that fact in your story." He looked 
accusingly at me. 

**I dare say I omitted several details, but to my 
actual knowledge, there is no one in love " 

"Rubbish," he snorted, "but no matter. We shall 
find out soon enough. At the moment. . . ." He 
looked at me. "Theory," said he, "is a dangerous 
business. Most. I found that out when I first 
kept my bears. But it is a necessary business. How- 
ever, it requires a particular food. Know what that 
is? ril tell you. It's proof T He hissed out the 
word with indescribable fury. 

"I think," said I with a smile, "the time has come 
for a little plain English." 

"Oh, do you? And suppose I were wrong?'* 

"I'U share the blame." 

"But of course I'm not wrong." 

"You have made up your mind about Pengard?" 

"Made up my mind?" he shouted. "I should 
just think I had. And about Sylvester too. I had 
made up my mind about him before ever I saw you. 
Now listen." He became suddenly serious. "I 
imagine," he told me, "I know what has happened, 
but there are points which I still don't understand. 
Very natural I shouldn't. Your story bears out 
what I deduced about Sylvester, but it doesn't ex- 
plain all. This doctor from Dover. . . ." 

"But you don't think he is mad?" 

"I don't think," said the big man, "Sylvester is 
likely to repeat that explanation to me." 
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"You mean he was attempting to bluff me?" 
Dr. Arne did not reply. He sat in an untidy heap 
in his chair and continued to breathe very hard. I 
watched him, and was suddenly aware of an enor- 
mous relief. This man, I felt, would be able to 
help. Already he had made up his mind. He knew 
something. . . . But of course 1 It was he who 
would be able to explain that idea at the back of my 
head, still vague, and now more insistent than ever, 
(Had it something to do with my being drunk?) 



Ill 

"To be drunk," said Lucius Arne at dinner, "is to 
undergo a peculiar adventure." 

He had told me nothing at all. He had stood 
over me while I had sent a wire to my sister and 
followed me into the dining-room in silence. I could 
see that he was puzzled about something and with 
difficulty restrained my impatience. Any other man, 
I told myself, would have given me his opinion at 
once. But Lucius Arne ate and drank what was 
put on the table before him, and said nothing until 
this sudden remark reminded me that a subject for 
conversation had already been suggested. 

"No doubt," I observed. 

"I should like/' he continued, "to have your ex- 
periences." 

"I told you I had never been really drunk." 

"Quite so. It is no longer considered essential 
in a man of your rank." 

I looked to see whether he was laughing at me. 

"All the same, my dear sir, I hazard the opinion 
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that there have been times when you have taken 
more wine than was necessary." 

"Certainly." 

"And at such times you found — ^what?" 

Involuntarily there came to my mind that day 
with Judge Cater and my subsequent treatment of 
Pengard. I smiled to myself. "The condition," I 
admitted, "is not altogether unpleasant." 

"Unpleasant I" quoth he. "Of course, it isn't. 
But unsightly. Well now, how would you describe 
it?" 

I had a mind to be facetious. Instead I made an 
endeavor to analyze my own feelings at such times. 
"I think," said I, "I become changed. Things are 
less real. It is not quite the real me, at least not the 
me I am accustomed to, but a more primitive person 
altogether." 

"Dear, dear," grinned Lucius Arne. "A more 
primitive person I" 

"Do you know," I remarked, "you are the most 
irritating man I ever met in my life." 

"And your sister calls me offensive I" he laughed. 
"Fm offensive! Well, but only when I'm sober. 
When I'm drunk I'm a noodle. Ask my Aunt 
Charlotte. She's seen me. Disgrace to the County. 
Even the bears smile. Um, anything occur to your 
mind?" He looked at me so curiously that I 
checked a foolish retort. Why was he talking like 
this? 

"Nothing," said I. 

"Oh, but surely it does. We have agreed that 
alcohol has the curious effect of changing us both. 
I become a noodle and a disgrace to the County, and 
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you become a primitive person. In fact, we might 
almost say a — different person." 

"WeU?" 

"Entirely unlike our ordinary respectable selves ?'* 

"If you like." 

"And fancy a mere liquid being able to do that 1" 

"It had never occurred to me to see anything odd 
in that fact." 

"I don't know that it is very odd," said Lucius 
Arne. "You see its properties are not peculiar to 
itself. There are other ways of becoming — what 
shall we say? — somebody else." 

"I don't become somebody else— exactly," said I, 
and suddenly seemed to be tingling. 

"No, not exactly perhaps, but you become rather 
unfamiliar to yourself. Different." 

"Yes." 

"And if you had been unwise enough to be drunk 
in the police court sense of the word, you might 
have done hundreds of things before they locked 
you up in a cell — things, I mean, of which you knew 
nothing at all?" 

"Very probably." 

There came a moment's pause. I was trying to 
think, but it seemed almost as though our talk about 
drink were having the effect of real spirit itself. 
Dr. Arne seemed to be huger than ever as he leant 
over the table towards me. For my life I could not 
imagine what was coming. 

"So that you would be doing things without know- 
ing it?" 

I nodded. 

"As you might if I were to put a nice rubber cover- 
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|ng over your nose and pump chloroform or ether 
into your lungs.^ 

**I suppose so*' 

**In other words you would be acting without your 
own aober control. Without your consdousness. 
Unconsciously, in fact** 

*^WeU r 

**As in a dream?" 

**More or less, I dare say. IVe never thought 
n^uch about dreams,** 

^^But dreams are important Your friend Pen- 
ffard's for instance. You never asked him what 
he dreamt about. No, of course not. But it is a 
pity you didn*t. Or Sylvester*s for 4hat matter. 
But there are, as I expect you remember, one or two 
dreams given in Irtdomitable Man. Rather curious 
dreams, didn't you think?" 

"I hardly remember " 

**No matter. They occurred in some of those 
passages which particularly interested me. Oh dear, 
yes. Dreams are important. Dreams come from 
*thc unconscious* — ^that part of us which is still func- 
tioning when alcohol or the other things remove our 
conscious control. I'm not becoming too medical? 
No?" He smiled. He must have seen my excite- 
ment. "Well, dreams are supposed to disturb sleep. 
As a matter of fact, they guard it. Sleep itself is 
an interesting question. Some people, for instance, 
walk in their sleep. Walk and work. . . .'* 

It was as though something had snapped inside 
my head. I started up from my seat. "And Pen- 
gard . . . you mean . . .'* 

". . . work in their sleep," he continued coolly, 
"and live out a sort of life very reasonably and 
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beautifully thought out and wake up and know noth- 
ing about it You might almost believe they were 
two different people." 

"I know what you mean," said I and my blood 
seemed suddenly to be disobeying all the laws of 
circulation, "you think that Sylvester is — God knows 
how — ^is Pengard, poor old John Pengard asleep T 



IV 

You probably appreciate my difficulty here. I 
want to put down a clear statement, not only of what 
Lucius Arne had to say--^and I have to remember 
that at the time he had seen neither Pengard nor 
Sylvester — ^but also of my own most muddled emo- 
tions. At that moment, I think, I was entirely con- 
vinced that I had hit on the truth. I could not 
understand how it had ever escaped me. I forgot a 
hundred details which might have given me pause 
had they been in my mind. I forgot the peculiar 
relations between the two men. I might never have 
seen that threatening letter. I did not attempt to 
understand how such a phenomenon could have come 
into being. I did not stop to ask myself to ^what 
lengths a somnambulistic experience could go. I 
could think of nothing at all but of the one astound- 
ing fact that Pengard and Sylvester must be one and 
the same. I did not even know how I had come to 
such a conclusion. Yet I was instantly aware that 
this was the lurking idea which had always escaped 
me. This was the one solution of the problem which 
I had never allowed myself to examine on account 
of its sheer impossibility. And yet in a queer hidden 
way I must have known it from the moment when 
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Rosamund had tugged at my arm In the lounge of 
the Hilton Hotel 

So I had been the most colossal of fools. I had 
.blundered about and never seen what lay in front of 
my nose. And I stood there with my hands on the 
•table — ^they must have thought that I was proposing 
to deliver a speech — and stared at Lucius Ame, 

"Your food," he observed, "will get cold. 
There's no need for excitement." 

"Excitement I" I cried, "why I don't know what's 
happening." 

"We were talking," said the doctor very mildly, 
"of dreams." 

"But, good God, don't you see, I must get this 
thing into my head. I feel really dnmk now. Why I 
it must be a case of Jekyll and Hyde I" 

"I've not said so," barked the big man, suddenly 
cross. 

"But ..." I spluttered, "of course . . ." 

The first doubt had come to assail me. A man 
might walk in his sleep, but would that explain Pen- 
gard's own fears? And had Sylvester suggested a 
man in his sleep ? Why, too, should their voices be 
different? And there was that arm. On a sudden 
there seemed to be a thousand objections. The idea 
was preposterous. I sat cJown in a sort of collapse. 

And then Lucius Arne began to explain. He cov- 
ered much ground before we set forth on that 
strange visit at night to Sylvester's house. 

"You jump to conclusions," he complained. "You 
are no man of science. But then nobody thought 
that you were. Now listen. I'm going to explain. 
I haven't seen Sylvester yet. I haven't seen Pen- 
gard, but I've heard quite enough to form an idea 
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of what has occurred. And don't think me too 
clever. I'm not. You see, my dear sir, I was agree- 
ably handicapped. I expected something of the 
sort." 

"I don't see ..." 

"The book," smiled Lucius Arne. **An illumi- 
nating book. It revealed much of its author and 
explains my wanting to see him at all. I propose 
to put my professional opinion into the form of a 
ten minutes' lecture. Yes. And we'll begin with 
your legs. Don't look as if I were making a poor 
joke. I want to talk about legs. Yours. Ever 
thought what they do? Take you to your club> 
hurry you past a car that is trying to kill you, bend 
themselves properly to allow you to go to your bed- 
room upstairs. Good legs. Do their duty very 
nicely indeed, and never want telling. Or very sel- 
dom. You don't have to think what your legs have 
to be doing each moment you move. Very lucky 
you don't. Wouldn't give you much time for any- 
thing else if you did. Very well. But who or what 
does look after those legs? I don't. Your man 
with the criminal face doesn't. Who does? You 
do. Or a part of you. A particular part of you of 
which you know nothing at all. Um. 

"Leave that for a moment. We'll leave your legs 
for my Aunt Charlotte. My Aunt Charlotte is a 
willful old lady. She insists that I go to call on the 
Bowlatters who live three miles away. Don't like 
the Bowlatters. Idiots. Very Low Church. Afraid 
of my bears. I refuse to go. Aunt Charlotte bul- 
lies. Gets on my nerves. I agree to go. And what 
happens? I set out to go. The walk will do me 
good and there is a short cut across the foot-bridge 
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over the river. Good. I start off for the foot- 
bridge. I mean to get to that foot-bridge. I will 
sec those Bowlatters and be done with 'em. But I 
don't get to the foot-bridge at all. Find myself with 
my bears. Can't think how I got there. Honestly 
meant to go to the Bowlatters. Lord yes I But I 
got to the bears. Um. Why? A part of me of 
which I was quite unaware decided quite definitely; 
^Bears and not Bowlatters.' My unconscious self. 
You follow?" 

"Only very vaguely, I'm afraid." 

"T'ch. Of course you follow. Nothing happens 
without a reason. And mark you a very good rea- 
•son. Deep down inside me there's a part of me 
which damns the Bowlatters for ever and ever 
amen. But I'm afraid of my Aunt Charlotte. I de- 
termine to go. I will go. But I don't go. Idiotic. 
Unconscious wish not to go. Bears Higher Church 
than Bowlatters. There you are." 

I shook my head. "It sounds very peculiar," said 
I, "and I take your word for it, but . . ." 

"Now listen," barked the doctor. "At this mo- 
ment your ears are wide open and you're wondering 
what the devil I mean, and all the time your fingers 
have been cutting the turkey on your plate and carry- 
ing it accurately to your mouth. Yet I'll warrant 
you didn't realize it was turkey at all." 

And in truth I had had not a notion of the dish 
until he pointed it out. 

"Very well, there are processes going on inside us 
of which we are not aware. We can call them un- 
conscious or subconscious or subliminal or anything 
you please. Whatever they are they are out of 
awareness. Very well. Go back to our old subject. 
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Get drunk and what happens? Your 'unconscious' 
takes charge. Turns you into a primitive man. 
Very natural it should. And why? Your 'uncon- 
scious^ is made up of your past. All your past. It 
is your past, every bit of your past — all those things 
you've forgotten, every wish and desire that yoiiVe 
had — dead and done with as you think, but really 
surprisingly active — away below the level of aware- 
ness. And most of those wishes belong to your 
childhood. What follows? Your 'unconscious' 
plays you tricks. It behaves rather childishly. 
Likes pretty pictures, fairy tales, myths. Thinks in 
pictures. We call 'em symbols. Very well then." 

He held up his glass and looked at the whisky. 
"Ever gazed at a crystal?" he asked in his appar- 
ently inconsequent way. 

"Never," said I, "though I believe my sister did 
once." 

"The one who called me offensive? Well, what 
did she see?" 

"Nothing, of course." 

"Ho, hoi" roared the doctor, "and why *of 
course'? Nothing more natural than to see 
things in a crystal, I've done it myself. A little 
trick . . ." 

"Precisely," I retorted. "A trick I An accom- 
plice with some sort of a lantern downstairs." 

"Not always," he smiled. "Your beautiful lady 
who takes your two guineas and looks in her crystal 
is not always a complete fraud. Nor is the usual 
kind of medium a complete fraud who lies back in 
her chair and allows her beautiful form to be twisted 
and worried until she becomes Great White Chief 
or Mr. Gladstone." 
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I stared. "You mean to tell me you believe in 
such rubbish ?" 

"Believe it?" he chuckled. "Why, my dear sir, 
I know it is true. IVe spoken to Mr. Gladstone. 
Napoleon. Marie Antoinette. Most interesting 
crowd." 

"I'm afraid " I began. 

"What a fellow it is 1 The mediums are genuine 
enough, so long as they can continue to produce an 
attack at the right moment. The attack is genuine 
enough — ^but it isn't generally called an attack. You 
don't pay to see an attack. You pay to see or hear 
a nice spirit with message complete. Napoleon, for 
instance. Or Cagliostro. Very well. The attack 
becomes a spirit. Very simple. And remunera- 
tive," he added. 

"But I don't quite understand. An attack would 
not . . ." 

"Generally an attack of hysteria," explained 
Lucius Ame. "Beautiful lady, we'll say, goes off 
into a trance. Voice changes, looks change, every- 
thing about her may change. You could swear it 
was somebody else. The coming of the spirit I" 
He laughed loudly. "The coming of the hysteria I 
Quite simple and quite genuine so long as the attacks 
can be voluntarily induced. It is only when the 
medium becomes too well and can't be ill when she 
chooses that she has recourse to fraud. Very well. 
Now what does this hysteria or whatever it is pro- 
duce? Your housemaid will believe to her dying 
day that it is the spirit of her grandfather who died 
of spontaneous combustion in the nineties. I know 
it is part of the medium herself, a part, shall we 
say, which has split off from the rest. In other 
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words, a subconscious personality has taken tem- 
porary charge of the good lady. We've known of 
this phenomenon for centuries. In the old days 
when they burnt us alive for very little indeed, it did 
not pay us to discover very much. We accepted the 
Devil and spoke of Possession. And a very good 
word. Now we are more scientific. We don't talk 
of the devil when we find housemaids reading 
Hebrew or Greek or inconveniently changing to 
somebody else. We speak of Alteration of Person- 
ality. Clinical reports by the dozens. We speak of 
a dissociation. Um, very well then. Dissociation. 
Multiple personality. And four hours ago I was 
talking to the two men who know more about it 
than any one else. Except perhaps Lucius Arne." 
He grinned. 

"So that Jekyll and Hyde can really exist?" 
"Exist I I should just think they can, and a 
devilish nuisance they can be to a hard-working doc- 
tor. You can call it a trick of the 'unconscious' if 
you like. And naturally you want to know how it 
can happen." He played with his hands in the air. 
"Suppose we postulate a sort of fight, a conflict of 
some sort, in your mind. You can think of it, if 
you like, as a vague sort of chess-board, and one 
of the black squares declares war against one or 
more of the white. Well, there's the deuce of a 
rumpus. Oh lord, yes. There's a sort of a split. 
Or better, imagine that a little gap appears between 
the two squares or tracts — ^tracts of consciousness, 
don't forget — owing to that declaration of war. Big 
squares and little squares, by the way, and constantly 
changing in size and importance. Ordinarily fused 
amiably together. Rather a peculiar chess-board 
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perhaps, but no matter. I use ridiculously material 
terms of course, but you need a concrete image to 
help you. And then the split or the gap increases. 
Becomes more important. Now wait. Of course 
you find it odd. It is odd. Don't get excited. I'm 
trying to show you. There results, as you can sec, 
from this gap two or more separate tracts. A 
doubleness. You see that? Very well. Not a com- 
plete doubleness because there's only one chess- 
board. But sufficiently real to cause all sorts of 
trouble. Now suppose this gap holds. H'm, you 
might walk in your sleep^ or be ill, or go mad. 
Acute dissociation. You might dream and the dream 
perhaps would go on. One of the tracts might be- 
come bigger. More powerful. It would take on the 
attributes of — what? A separate personality. And 
what would that mean? A break in the memory. 
Your friend's lapses . • ." 

**He walks in his sleep. I see that. I understood 
that, I think, before I met you. But . . ." 

"If I'm right, he does more than walk in his sleep. 
He becomes a different man altogether. The two of 
'em live lives that are practically separate — ^not 
wholly separate as you see — ^but separate enough to 
make all the trouble." 

"It's uncanny I" I cried. 

"It isn't," said Lucius Arne. "It's unfortunate, 
and not nearly so uncommon as you think. I could 
give you some score of examples, no two exactly 
alike. In this very city there was the wonderful 
case of Miss Beauchamp. There is the case of the 
Reverend Hanna who in his secondary personality 
was mentally a new-born babe who didn't even know 
the meaning of distance. He stretched out his hand 
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to grasp the leaves of a tree he could see outside his 
window. There is the case of Mr. Smead and the 
lady who invented a tongue for the Martians. But 
IVe no time. ... In a minute or two we go to 
Sylvester and see what can be done. We shall see 
if my theory is right. I have studied these secondary 
personalities and have drawn some conclusions which 
may or may not be correct. Your story did not sur- 
prise me because I was already convinced that /«- 
domitable Man had been produced by a man in a 
state of dissociation. When you mentioned the 
extraordinary likeness between the two men, it was 
easy to see what had happened." 

"So you mean that Pengard and Sylvester alter- 
nate and know nothing of each other?" 

"Of course I don't," he snorted. "Think, my 
dear sir. Pengard knows nothing of Sylvester, but 
Sylvester probably knows everything about Pen- 
gard." 

"It's beyond me," said I. "I feel I am trying to 
walk in a fog." 

He chuckled. "Don't expect the fog to clear up 
very quickly," he warned me. 

"But what shall you do?" 

"Do? How should I know? If your man 
chooses to become one of my patients . . ." 

"I can promise you that." 

"Oh, can you ? Don't be too sure. Sylvester may 
have something to say." 

I put up a hand to my head. "But Sylvester is 
Pengard." 

"Not yet. Anjrthing but. At the moment, ac- 
cording to what you have told me, he seems to be 
the more powerful of the two. The lapses, you say, 
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are becoming more frequent. Um, and that com- 
plete surrender he talks of in his letter." He 
seemed to become portentously grave. "Sylvester is 
trying to squeeze out the real man altogether. There 
have been cases like that." 

"You mean — you mean Pengard might — ^migfat 
go altogether?" 

"Precisely," said Lucius Arne with grim satisfac- 
tion. 

I could say nothing more. The fog seemed to be- 
come deeper. The doctor was eating a pear. I 
watched him peel the four quarters with care and 
for the fiftieth time became convinced that this was 
no more than a ludicrous dream. I should wake up 
to find myself snugly at home in Mayfair. . . . 



I shall not easily forget what happened that night. 
We drove out to Cambridge in an open car with 
Winkle sitting in front with the driver. It was cold 
and I had wrapped myself in a fur coat. Dr. Arne 
said nothing at all. I had not the slightest notion 
what he was proposing to do. I was trying to con- 
vince myself that these two men were the same, but 
each moment it seemed more difficult to believe. 
That a man should write letters to himself seemed 
wholly incredible. And how could a man's memory 
be so split up that one half should know of the other, 
and one half know only itself? I tried, too, to 
imagine what it would all mean to Rosamund Ray- 
nor, but the general muddle of things only became 
worse. I wondered what Lucius Arne would expect 
me to do when we entered the house. I wondered 
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how I should look on this stranger who was really 
Pengard my friend . . • 

And then the car pulled up at Sylvester's house 
and I saw a light in his study. Lucius Arne put a 
hand on my knee. "This is my visit," said he. 
"Neither you nor your man need open your lips. 
Just listen and watch." 

"But supposing • . • •" 

"Wait and see," snapped the doctor and stood up 
in the car. "Here's a good cigar," he said to the 
driver. "We may be some time. Now come 
along." 

We walked up to the door. Wintle wanted to 
know what the game might be now. I told him that 
Heaven alone knew and besought him to say nothing 
at all. He nodded and rang. 

Now my mind must have been so full of vague 
fears and excitement that I cannot be certain how 
we came to be sitting in Sylvester's study. Every- 
thing seemed to be preventing us from intruding on 
a man hard at work, yet a moment or two after 
dismounting from the car, we were sitting in an 
agreeably warm room, listening to Lucius Arne. I 
believe that the deaf old man had had no intention 
of admitting us when he had cautiously opened the 
door, but Lucius Arne must have walked in as though 
he had been expected, bawling out at the top of his 
naturally loud voice. He seemed to be laughing at 
something, and I could not help smiling myself when 
in the study he introduced Mr. Wintle as his assist- 
ant from London and waved him into a chair in the 
comer. (Here, as you will see, he made a slight 
mistake. ) The old servant was standing doubtfully 
by the door, not too pleased at this imexpected in- 
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vaslon. Sylvester himself seemed the coolest man 
in the room. He had shaken hands with the air of 
a man who is called on to be social at a moment 
which should have been given to his work. He dis- 
missed the old man and offered us cigars. And then 
I saw that Wintle was staring at Sylvester as he 
might have stared at a ghost. . . . 

"I expect, Mr. Sylvester," Lucius Arne was say- 
ing, and from his manner you would have thought 
that I had told him nothing of the man, "you know 
who I am. We have come at an appallingly late 
hour because we leave for Chicago to-morrow and 
do not return. You will excuse me, I know. Sir 
Robert was good enough to drive us out. I feel, you 
see, that I could not leave Boston without telling you 
how extremely interested I was in your book." 

He sat in his chair, graciously smiling. He spoke 
with none of his usual abruptness. I could see that 
his keen little eyes were fixed on Sylvester, but there 
was nothing to show that he was doing anything 
more than paying homage to a man who had written 
a great book. 

"I know your n-name. Dr. Arne. It is kind of you 
to come. I did not expect to see Sir Robert Graeme 
so soon again." 

I was about to say something or other, but the 
doctor forestalled me. He proceeded immediately 
to fix on one particular passage in the book which he 
wanted explained, and as I listened to the reply, 
courteously given, it seemed to me that we were 
hopelessly wrong. Nearly closing my eyes I could 
perhaps fancy that this man was Pengard, but the 
voice had nothing in common with that of my 
friend. And that left arm, which Dr. Arne seemed 
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not to be noticing, never stopped shaking. I simply 
could not bring myself to believe that here, calmly 
smoking a cigar and talking in technical terms which 
I could hardly understand, was the man whom I had 
promised to help. This man was a stranger whom 
I did not particularly like, a man with whom for all 
my admiration for his work, I could never become 
intimate. And for a time I lost the thread of their 
talk. I looked at Wintle. I have never seen a man 
so comically bewildered. His mouth was wide open. 
His cigar had gone out. He watched Sylvester and 
repeatedly blinked like a man whose eyes cannot 
stand a bright light. 

They talked on, and I was suddenly aware that 
they were discussing Sylvester's glasses. "A peculiar 
shape,'' said the doctor. 

Sylvester was smiling. "The optician found a 
difficulty in fixing me up with the right lens," he 
admitted. 

"Astigmatic?" 

"And something besides." 

"I should like, if I may, to examine them." 

"By all means," agreed Sylvester, and put his 
right hand to the bridge of his nose. "I see very 
p-poorly without them." 

I saw Dr. Arne examine the glasses and ^ve a 
little hiss as he looked. And I took the opportunity 
to examine Sylvester's eyes more closely. Yes; they 
were surely sharp and inquisitive and small . . . 

The doctor handed them back. "Then you don't 
wear them always," he casually observed. 

Was it my fancy, or did a shade of annoyance 
pass over Sylvester's face? "Oh yes, indeed, I am 
n-never without them." 
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"Really?" Dr. Arne appeared very much sur- 
prised. "Even when you are walking outside?" 

**0h yes, always." 

"You surprise me. I should have said they were 
constructed only for occasional use. However, I'm 
no oculist. I'm here for the Psychological Congress. 
You ought to have been with us." 

"I received an invitation, Dr. Arne." 

"We should have welcomed an address from the 
author of Indomitable Man^ 

"B-but I am not a physician." 

"That makes no difference. The congress was 
medical, but several lay professors addressed us. 
And you have studied the questions with which we 
were mostly engaged." 

"As a layman," smiled Sylvester. He had re- 
placed his glasses and taken up his cigar from the 
table. 

"But with a particular interest no doubt in the 
matter." 

There came the tiniest pause. "What p-particu- 
lar matter do you mean?" 

The big man's eyebrows shot up. "My dear sir, 
I'm so sorry. I keep on forgetting I'm not at the 
congress. I meant of course — ^dissociation." He 
spoke in the most casual tones, but I instantly knew 
that the whole atmosphere about us had changed. 

The change must have been marked, for I saw 
that Wintle had suddenly altered his position and 
was leaning forward tensely expectant in his chair. 
Sylvester was staring uneasily at the doctor. His 
foot was beating noiselessly on the carpet. His right 
hand was nursing his left arm as if to bring it 
to rest. Only Lucius Arne seemed to be unaware 
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that his words might be having a peculiar effect. 

"Dissociation?" repeated Sylvester in a curious 
tone. 

"Like yourself, I have studied the question," con- 
tinued the doctor, "though perhaps not from the 
same point of view. I should like to know your own 
theories. In your book you only touch on the outer 
fringe of the question." 

"I'm afraid my own knowledge is small c-com- 
pared to yours." 

"Dear me," exclaimed Lucius Ame, obviously 
disappointed, "I had expected to hear quite a lot." 
He looked vaguely up at the ceiling. "I had hoped 
your own experience might have helped. . . ." 

Sylvester was suddenly at bay. He had jumped 
up from his chair and stood facing the doctor. 
"W-what do you mean?" he asked hoarsely, and 
seemed to forget that there was any one else in the 
room besides Lucius Arne and himself. 

"My dear sir, you're excited. Please be calm. I 
was only hoping you could give me the benefit of 
your own first-hand information." 

"I know n-nothing whatever." He spoke in no 
more than a whisper. 

"But how strange 1" commented the doctor, "for 
I was convinced that you had had unusual opportuni- 
ties for studying the question. Memory can play 
such peculiar tricks. Sometimes it is lost. There is 
a friend of yours in Chicago. . . . But sometimes 
it persists in spite of a dissociation. There is the 
case of Miss Beauchamp. You mention it yourself." 

Sylvester had raised up his right arm as though 
he would strike. He seemed in a terrible rage. I 
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saw Wintle start up from his chair, but the doctor 
waved him back. 

"I allow n-no m-man to interfere with my p-pri- 
vate affairs," he spluttered in a fury. 

"Quite right, Mr. Sylvester. Why should they? 
I was only asking for information. Do sit down." 

"G'ffet out of my house/'^ 

He seemed to be swaying. He had spoken with 
a queer sort of croak. His right arm was no longer 
raised. He looked suddenly dreadful. 

The next moment he had sunk quietly backwards 
into his chair. 

I rushed over towards him. Wintle uttered a 
cry. Dr. Arne put up his hand. 

"Wait one moment," said he, and I could see that 
he was enormously excited. "He'll come round in 
a moment." 

We stood there and waited — thirty seconds, I 
suppose. Then the man in the chair began to move. 
His left arm straightened out. His right hand 
brushed slowly across his forehead. He sat up and 
opened his eyes and then with a gesture of disgust 
he took the glasses from his nose and put them in- 
side a case which he produced from a pocket. He 
looked at Lucius Arne in uneasy astonishment. 
Then he caught sight of me and smiled and put out 
a hand. 

"I'm afraid," he began, "I didn't hear what you 
said. My head aches a little." 

"Introduce me," said Lucius Arne getting up, "to 
your friend Mr. Pengard." 



CHAPTER VII 



I RETAIN a fairly clear impression of what fol- 
lowed. I confess that when Pengard appeared 
there in the chair, I was as confounded as 
Wintle. Although at that time I knew that such 
changes were constantly taking place, I had hardly 
expected to witness an actual metamorphosis. It 
was one thing to listen to Lucius Ame explaining the 
case, but quite another to see living proof of his 
words. I could not speak. I could not even think 
clearly. But I did realize afterwards how curiously 
narrow my first thoughts had been when I recog- 
nized that Pengard had come back again. As I 
stared at my friend, I did not think of the future 
or wonder whether Lucius Ame had foreseen some- 
thing of this kind. I did not stop to ask myself 
how we could tell Pengard the truth, nor indeed 
what it would mean to his friends. I did not even 
try to beat down my surprise. For my attention was 
given to the quite minor point of his left arm. To 
me that left arm suddenly seemed to hold a signifi- 
cance altogether out of proportion to its real im- 
portance. A moment before I had seen it useless 
and bent, pitifully trembling: now it was as good as 
my own, and obviously Pengard saw nothing surpris- 
ing in the fact. And right through that evening, I 
know, I could not forget it. It seemed to me the 
most extraordinary part of the whole business. . . • 
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Some time indeed must have passed before I realized 
that his eyes had become larger and different, or 
that he had smoothed his hair neatly back. I could 
not take my eyes from his arm. 

There must have come an appreciable pause. I 
heard Wintle whistle softly to himself. I saw Pen- 
gard look again doubtfully at Lucius Arne. 

"Well, my dear Graeme, introduce us. Mr. Pen- 
gard and I have not met." 

"Of course 1" You cannot imagine how awkward 
I felt. "Pengard," I managed to say, "this is Lucius 
Arne." 

The big man was his most cheery self. He held 
out his huge hand and smiled. "It is pleasant to 
meet a friend of Sir Robert's," said he. "I am an 
Englishman like yourself. And I fancy I've met 
somebody else you used to know. A doctor like 
myself. Dr. Braintree of Dover." 

Pengard's face lit up. "You know Dr. Brain- 
tree!" 

"I would not be certain. It is a long time ago, 
but I think he is a man I used to know. Now, my 
dear sir, do have a cigar." He took up the box. "I 
hope you will like them." 

I could see that Pengard was trying not to give 
himself away. He had not a notion where he was, 
but it was not long before I understood that ha 
supposed he was in Dr. Ame's house. And indeed 
the big man was taking pains to play host. It was 
almost ludicrous. Here was a man in his own house 
and not an object was familiar to him but myself 
and my valet. I remember wondering whether he 
would perhaps think it odd to see Wintle sitting 
there, but I don't think he did. Dr. Arne's mention 
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of Braintree fixed his attention, and later on when 
Wintle assumed his new duties • . • 

I run on too fast. Indeed even at this distance of 
time thoughts of that night bring a queer thrill in 
their trail, and my hand seems to shake as I write. 
I want so much to hurry on to the time when we 
were all in England and I went to that little book- 
shop . . . But you must be told of this evening 
in Sylvester's house. 

"It is curious," Pengard was saying, "you should 
know Dr. Braintree. I expect Sir Robert has told 

you what a stupid mistake I made at our first meet- 

• J) 
mg. 

"Yes, he did." Lucius Ame looked at me crit- 
ically. "And yet I don't know," he observed, "do 
you think the likeness is close ? So far as I remem- 
ber ..." 

For a moment or two I believed that he had actu- 
ally known this doctor at Dover. He acted superbly. 
This house seemed to have become his. Any vestige 
of crossness had left him. He radiated out a bois- 
terous good humor. He talked of his bears and 
spoke about boxing. He related an experience of 
his Aunt Charlotte and spoke of some actress whom 
he had once intended to marry. There was nothing 
at all to suggest that he was studying this man with 
the most intense concentration, as I afterwards 
found was the case. He chatted away and soon had 
Pengard laughing and obviously attracted. I had 
never liked him so much. He made fun of his figure. 
He showed us a match-box he had invented himself 
which none of us could open. And then in the 
cleverest way he began to unfold little bits of such 
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information as I knew Pengard would be eager to 
hear. 

"I had hoped to meet you in Chicago," he said, 
"at that little hotel where you live, but I was obliged 
to come away. Some silly congress where you pulled 
a long face and talked of ridiculous things. And 
then Sir Robert told me you might be leaving with 
him on business. I gather you did. Well, it is a 
long way to have come, but I'm delighted to see you. 
I shall want to show you the books later on." He 
waved a proprietary hand round Sylvester's shelves. 
"But perhaps not to-night. I haven't a notion what 
time it is." He looked at his watch. "Well, I'm 
blessed. Getting on for half-past eleven." 

Pengard looked at me as if to suggest that we 
ought to be going, and I was hard put to it what 
to say, but the doctor continued airily enough in 
his new role. "However, you can examine the books 
any time, and I dare say you've seen enough private 
collections to satisfy you to the end of your days. 
And of course 1 To-morrow, I suppose, we shall be 
returning to Chicago. I hope I shall see something 
of you in your own place of business. I can be a 
bookworm when I like. Lord yes. Get exceedingly 
grubby." 

"But of course you must come." Pengard, I could 
see, was still playing his part. He was listening in- 
tently, and only an occasional tremble at the lips 
showed me that he was feeling the strain. 

"And I must say," continued the doctor, "I don't 
envy you your long journeys by train. What it is 
to be the head of a large business 1 But I admit the 
trains are admirable in this country. They jerk you 
about, but it's good for the liver. And here we are 
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how many miles from Chicago? A thousand, I sup- 
pose. In Boston. . . ." 

I saw Pengard start. Again he looked at me, this 
time in terrible doubt. I smiled as reassuringly as 
I could. 

(How on earth should we tell him?) 

"In Boston," repeated Lucius Ame, "and, let me 
see, it is Friday to-day. H'm, the twenty-fifth. By 
Sunday we shall have crossed half the American con- 
tinent. I'm no great traveler myself. Frequent 
journeys are tiring. I thought you seemed tired, 
Mr. Pengard, when Sir Robert brought you here 
after dinner. However, he tells me your business 
was successful so I don't suppose you regret having 
come." He turned to me. "Did I tell you, by the 
way, that this house is being given up ? I return to 
England almost at once. What a pity you can't all 
come back with me." 

"Why shouldn't we?" said I, finding my voice. 
"I was hoping that Pengard would come with us to 
England." 

He stared at me like a child. 

"You see," I continued, boldly, "there is no longer 
any reason for his staying in America." 

Pengard's gaze became intense. "I don't quite 
miderstand. . . ." 

"God bless my soull" cried the doctor, "if I 
haven't forgotten your car. The poor driver must 
be frozen to death." He turned to Wintle. "I 
wonder if you'd mind telling him to start the engine 
at once. I will, if I may, come into your hotel for a 
moment before going to bed. I'm not sleeping here 
to-night." He smiled at Pengard. 

Wintle had gone out. The signal had been given 
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to go. "I suppose we ought to be going," I said, and 
wondered whether my last remark had been a mis- 
take. 

"Well perhaps," acquiesced the doctor. He rose 
up. "I'll just see my servant and bring in your 
coats." He lurched toward the door. 

I was left with John Pengard and was suddenly 
nervous. 

"Sir Robert," he whispered, "I've lost two whole 
days. It was a Wednesday when . . . And are 
we really in Boston? What has happened?" 

What on earth should I say? I felt that Lucius 
Ame ought hot to have left us alone. I became 
uncomfortably aware that the utmost caution would 
be necessary. Rage, or a shock of some kind, had 
turned Sylvester into Pengard. And I knew that I 
was dreading an equally unexpected change back. 

"It's all right," said I weakly. 

"But have I been with you? I was in my oflSce 
when — it happened. I was writing a letter. You 
must tell me. I can't.. . . ." 

"Of course you have been with me." 

"All the time?" 

"Very nearly," said I. 

"But if that is so you must have seen " 

I nodded. "That is the point, my dear friend." 

^^You knowF^ All the old fear and horror seemed 
to return. Very pitifully he put out his hands. He 
was a man wracked by a horrible pain. 

And then I heard myself speaking quickly. "It is 
all a mistake. Just a dream. A nightmare. Some- 
thing like that. You have no cause for worry. I 
was able to see — er, Sylvester myself. Dr. Arne saw 
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him, too. We shall arrange that you have no fur- 
ther worries. There is no need to fear him any 
more. There will be no full surrender, no further 
demands for your money, no spying on you day after 
day. I cannot exactly explain, but your fears have 
been groundless. It is a mistake which any of us 
might have made," I added, wondering a little at 
my words and not knowing how I should finish. 
"In a little while you will know all, but you have 
done nothing of which you need be ashamed. There 
is no crime in the past, nothing. You have just — 
well, walked in your sleep, and quite by chance, we 
have been able to watch you. . . ." 

That he did not wholly believe me I saw, and yet 
there came into his eyes or his face an expression 
of hope. He grasped hold of my hand. "Sir 
Robert, you must tell me. Why am I here ? What 
was I doing? Boston is the one city to which I have 
never been since he — Sylvester " 

"You came of your own free will," said I rather 
recklessly, "and we luckily met. But you were ill— • 
in your sleep, and that explains all. You have been 
ill, perhaps worse than you think, but only ill. Now 
don't worry yourself in the least. You are going to 
get well very quickly, I hope. Let us talk of some- 
thing else. What do you think of Lucius Arne?" 

He smiled. "I think I shall like him. Yes, I like 
him already. And he actually knows Dr. Brain- 
tree." His hand brushed his forehead. "I feel he 
is a genuine man." 

"Pengard," said I, "would you mind very much if 
Dr. Arne knew about the black dots?" 

He did not reply. 
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"For I believe he can help you." I saw that new 
expression of hope in his face and pressed my point. 
*'I told him I thought you were ill. He is one of 
our most famous doctors. He happened to see you 
while you walked in your sleep. He helped to . . . 
to wake you. Pengard, I want you to put yourself 
under him and tell him just what you've told me." 

"I_can't." 

"You must. You must come back with us to Eng- 
land. Dr. Arne and my sister and Lady Rosamund; 
we are all going back. You will get well very soon. 
I believe in Dr. Arne. And remember he has seen 
Sylvester and knows of your — dream." 

"I just can't understand it," said Pengard. 

"It is only a question of time and Dr. Arne." 

He gave a little shrug of the shoulders. "I think 
I am mad. But if Dr. Arne can cure me . . ." 
He suddenly rose up. "Something has happened, 
Sir Robert. To me, I mean. I feel — different. 
I'll do anything you tell me. I think I would be able 
to go back to Dover. Now at once. Yes, I think 
... I can go. Where is the doctor ? He knows 
Dr. Braintree." He looked into my eyes and to me 
he had never seemed more aloof. Yes, this was 
John Pengard, but — well, what was it about him 
which seemed unfamiliar? 

I think that just then I looked on him in a new 
light. You know how it is when some one you like 
becomes ill. He seems changed. Babette, I 
remember, once was in bed for nearly a month, and 
it was as though I had found a new sister in my 
house. It was a subtle enough change belonging 
perhaps as much to myself as to her. And now as 
we waited for the doctor to return I was aware of 
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a similar change. Pengard was a patient as well as 
a friend. 

"We will go back together," said I. 



II 

As Dr. Arne's patient, he slept that night in my 
room, and Wintle kept guard by his side. . . . 

For half an hour doctor and patient had been by 
themselves and of what happened during that time 
I cannot be certain, but I do know that Pengard's 
face held that new look of hope when I saw him 
again, and Lucius Arne was humming his most cheer- 
ful tune. They were obviously on the best of good 
terms. 

You will no doubt have guessed from my pre- 
amble that the doctor these days is more than my 
friend. I know him very intimately indeed. His 
manners at times are appallingly crude. He can 
still flabbergast my entire family. Yet every one of 
us loves him and knows the real man beneath his 
crusty old hide. His patients — for war brought him 
patients again who paid nothing at all for his ser- 
vices — will tell you that they are immediately at 
home with him. They know they are safe in his 
hands. They feel they can trust him. He is more 
than a mere doctor ; he is a sort of father-confessor, 
cross if they deserve it, but infinitely kind and under- 
standing. His influence over them is truly astonish- 
ing. They delight in his stories of those wonderful 
bears, which I sometimes go up to see. And my 
sister will have it that he is himself the most lovable 
bear ever invented. 

I mention these things because, looking back to 
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that time, I am sometimes tempted to wonder what 
exactly it was which caused John Pengard to agree 
so unreservedly and quickly to put himself under 
Lucius Arne. But a few days before he had been 
telling me that he could not go to a doctor, yet 
Lucius Arne had been on the scene no more than an 
hour before he had taken very definite charge. 
There is, I suppose, a magnetic attraction about the 
man. And he, too, accepted the new patient for all 
the world as though he had always been in regular 
practice instead of playing medical nomad. He told 
me afterwards that he had been extraordinarily in- 
terested in the case from the first moment and 
decided at once to give all his time to the mending 
of Pengard. It was the first actual case to which 
his new theories could be applied. "It was as though 
I had wanted," he told me, "a polar bear with a 
black ring round his neck and met you with one in 
the Strand. . . ." 

On our drive into Boston that night, with Pen- 
gard squashed in between us, the doctor had main- 
tained his boisterous mood, but in the hotel he 
suddenly changed to what I was to learn was his 
most professional self. He took definite charge not 
only of Pengard but of Wintle and the night-porter 
and myself. There was a new gentleness in his man- 
ner and a new sort of authority. He seemed to have 
worked out all his plans. We had come into the 
lounge. Pengard himself had sat down in a chair. 
He seemed dreadfully tired. On the front steps 
the doctor had asked that Wintle be put temporarily 
under his orders, and I had assured him that we 
were both equally at his service. And in the lounge 
he put his hands on Wintle's shoulders and whls- 
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pered his instructions. Wintle tried to look wise, 
but as he told me next day, he was not then in a 
condition to understand very much. Yet there was 
no misunderstanding his chief duty. Under no cir- 
cumstances whatever was he to allow John Pengard 
out of his sight. The patient might repeat the 
phenomena we had just witnessed. If he put on 
his glasses Wintle was to take such measures as 
might be necessary to prevent his escape and pay no 
heed to his talk. 

Pengard followed me up to my room, and at my 
suggestion undressed and got into bed. I told him 
that Dr. Arne wished Wintle to stay with him in 
case he was unable to sleep, and went down to the 
doctor. I found him talking to the night-porter, 
who presently showed us into a small room with a 
fire. 

"Patient in bed?" he inquired. 

I nodded. 

"And your man in the room?" 

"Like a watch-dog," said I, "of the very best 
kind." 

"Good. Then we'll talk. I propose to stay here 
for the night." He arranged himself in his chair 
and allowed his great head to sink on his chest. 

We sat in silence for a while, and it was then 
that I made my first attempt to look at the thing 
scientifically. I said to myself: "This is a medical 
case. A mere splitting of memory. It is on a par 
with the X-rays and wireless telegraphy and things 
of that kind. I must not allow myself to be sur- 
prised. I must just watch and wait." I decided that 
now that we knew the main facts of the case there 
would be little for me to do but take careful note 
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of Dr. Ame's methods. Never at that time did it 
enter my head that he might fail. Pengard, I sup- 
posed, would gradually mend. Sylvester would be- 
come less intermittent and more of a shadow and 
finally disappear, or remain, perhaps, as no more 
than an unpleasant memory. For of course Pengard 
would have to be told of his other self. And then, 
suddenly, I found myself thinking of Rosamund 
Raynor. I could not rid myself of the idea that she 
must have discovered the truth. But women, I re- 
membered, were supposed to be more intuitive than 
ourselves. Yes, Rosamund knew, and she had said 
something to Babette. . . . 

**Let us see where we stand." Lucius Arne roused 
himself up with a jerk. "Now listen. Within a 
week or ten days I must get home. Very well. You 
must get Pengard to come too. He wants to go. 
He ought to go. Good. Arrange that he does go. 
I take it your own plans are vague?" 

"We could certainly return at short notice." 

"But our man might be delayed? No. I suppose 
he could give a power of attorney. Something like 
that. I shall see to the business myself. No wor- 
ries. Um, we must get him to Dover." 

"And that reminds me," said I. "About Dr. 
Braintree . . ." 

"Whoever he is he will remain my very good 
friend. Till we meet. The truth," he explained, 
"is not always useful. The great thing is to obtain 
your patient's absolute trust. You noticed of course 
that Braintree and Dover are the only two old 
memories which persist. Very well. Braintree is 
therefore an old acquaintance of mine and Dover is 
my favorite seaside resort. Now let us see what we 
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know, and I shall expect you to pull me up if I go off 
the track. The patient remembers his name and his 
birthplace and the doctor who was probably attend- 
ing him at the time of his illness." 

"Which illness do you mean?" 

He glared. "The illness which caused the amne- 
sia of course." 

"The amnesia?" said I, and began to understand 
that the scientific attitude would not be too easy. 

"Loss of memory," snapped the doctor. "Well 
then, he loses his memory and comes to Chicago and 
sets up in business. What sort of man ? Well-bred. 
Um. Sympathetic. Appealing perhaps. Quiet, in- 
offensive, hard-working. And makes a success with 
this man whose name I've forgotten." 

"Latrobe," I prompted. 

"Latrobe," said Lucius Arne. "Very well. The 
business is a success. Money flows in. Pengard 
works hard. And then something happens. All this 
time, mind you, first amnesia persists. A vague 
dream, you told me, when he was not in Chicago but 
nothing more except my admirable colleague at 
Dover. Um. Secondary amnesia. A week lost. 
Four years ago. I must see Latrobe about that and 
the woman who writes novels in his hotel. We must 
fish for a reason. Well. So we have the birth of 
the subconscious personality. And apparently inde- 
pendent from the start. Gnmph, Minerva." 

I remembered that Minerva had elected to be 
bom at a conveniently adult age, from her father's 
forehead, and allowed that Sylvester seiemed to have 
followed her example. 

"And Sylvester," he continued, "takes immediate 
steps to separate himself as completely as possible 
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from our man. He comes a good thousand miles. 
Settles down to his work. Interrupted. Incon- 
veniently. Most. Yet as far as we know, he not 
only retains a memory of his actions when Pengard, 
but knows Pengard's thoughts. By no means unique. 
I could give you similar cases. A Hungarian Count. 
Miss Beauchamp. However, Pengard knows noth- 
ing of himself as Sylvester. Sylvester topdog. Um, 
but can't be sure of holding himself. Liable to slip 
back into the primary man. Something snaps. 
We've seen it. We know that great tension can pro- 
duce the real man. In something under half a 
minute. Small interval of complete anesthesia, but 
probably not always. Or nearly instantaneous. 
Very well. What else ? Sylvester starts to squeeze 
Pengard out of existence. Squeeze," he repeated 
and stared at me. "Invents an elaborate story. 
Vastly superior brain of course, and knows how the 
primitive emotions can be used. Very cleverly 
makes use of his knowledge. Induces Fear. And 
so comes that ghastly prosecution which we are go- 
mg to stop." He frowned. "And it'll be the devil's 
own job." 

"You think so?" 

"If somebody came to you, my dear sir, and pro- 
posed to put an end to Sir Robert Graeme, you 
would very naturally object. You would fight him 
and use every weapon you could. That is more or 
less Sylvester's position. If I say to him: 'I am 
thinking of blending you with John Pengard,' and 
ask for his assistance, he will wish me in Hades. 
And it will be no use pointing out that Pengard is 
his real self. He knows better than we do his 
peculiar position. Not all the doctors in the world 
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could persuade him to believe that Sylvester is not 
his true self. We don't live in Alice's Wonderland 
where people are no more than other folks' dreams. 
No, no. He's seen that we've found out his secret, 
and he's furious. He'll fight. In a sense he is fight- 
ing this instant while Pengard lies asleep. And he'll 
use every weapon he can. I am even prepared to 
see him pretending to be Pengard, though there may 
be a difficulty in his case with the eye-glasses. That's 
a point in our favor. Somatic conditions unstable. 
Um, I saw that at once. I don't think he'll best us. 
But he might. It is a very fine brain . . ." 

I was trying to understand. I do understand now 
for I have read books on the subject, but just then 
it all seemed like a horrible nightmare. 

"What shall you do?" I asked. 

"Take immediate steps to increase Pengard's 
powers of resistance. That is of the utmost impor- 
tance. Get him stable at first. Bed, Quietness. 
Nothing to worry about. Um, and then I shall start 
to produce as many alternations as possible. Get 
*em used to each other. That's where we shall have 
all the trouble. Hypnosis very probably then. I 
don't know. However, at the moment we are not 
concerned with the method of treatment. That's my 
affair. It will depend on what we find out in Chi- 
cago." He looked at me. "I'll tell you something, 
my dear Graeme. If I were not absolutely convinced 
that Sylvester is not the real man, I should hesitate 
to attempt his — er — suppression." 

"But I don't see " 

"Could Pengard have written Indomitable 
Manr 
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"Good lord," I exclaimed, "I hadn't thought of 
that." 

"No, but I had." 

"And supposing you effect a — well, I don't know 
the technical word — ^but if you brought them to- 
gether . . ." 

"Try synthesis," suggested the doctor. 

"Quite so. If you synthetize the two — ^halves, 
surely the whole will possess all the attributes of 
both?" 

"That's just where you make your mistake," 
growled the doctor. "It doesn't follow at all." 

"Which means to say that if Pengard were cured, 
the sequel to Indomitable Man might never be 
finished?" 

"The odds," said Lucius Ame, "are against it." 

There came a long pause. I think I was suddenly 
annoyed. The whole thing seemed grossly unfair. 
In my mind Sylvester was now an ogre who must 
be got rid of at once. He might be the author of a 
wonderful book, but he was not the real person. He 
loomed up like an evil shadow, a shadow who, I 
remembered now, had dared to make love to Rosa- 
mund Raynor, a sinister figure with no right to exist. 
No, I could not think scientifically. Pengard must 
be saved, whatever the cost. He must be freed from 
his nightmare. This business of a secondary per- 
sonality must be buried forever. It was too cruel, 
too monstrous. 

"The sequel," said I, "does not matter at all." 

"GnmphI" replied Lucius Arne. 
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I received a foretaste of the "deviPs own job" the 
next morning. After breakfast we sat in the lounge. 
Arrangements had been hurriedly made. Lucius 
Arne had rushed round to his host and returned with 
his luggage. Our train was due to leave about noon. 
The lawyers, we saw, would have to arrange all 
Sylvester's affairs, and for the present the house out 
at Cambridge was to be left as it was. Pengard, 
himself, was to be told nothing until we were on 
the train in one of those drawing-room compart- 
ments where the doctor could be alone with his 
patient. We had been given further instructions and 
the patient himself seemed to have accepted his new 
status with no trouble at all. He had never slept 
better, he told us, for years, and Wintle's stories 
while he had been dressing, were vastly diverting. 
He accepted my man's continual presence as part of 
the treatment, and seemed wholly to have forgotten 
Sylvester's existence. He talked freely of England 
and examined the papers for details of shipping. I 
had never seen him so cheerful. Indeed, he told us 
that he felt a new man and blamed himself that he 
had never taken my advice before. But then, as he 
explained, he had not expected a doctor like Lucius 
Arne. 

"I feel," he told the big man, "as though I had 
known you for years, and whenever I look at you 
I feel curiously free." 

"I was born very beautiful," grunted the doctor, 
but he looked very pleased. 

And then in my bedroom upstairs our plans on a 
sudden seemed likely to be upset. We were all in 
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the room. Lucius Arne was swinging his legs on 
the edge of the bed. Wintle was packing my bag. 
Pengard was talking of Latrobe. The business, he 
was telling us, could not possibly be left in more 
capable hands. He supposed that Dr. Arne would 
want to see him. He was sitting smoking a cigarette 
in a small chair by the window. He put up a hand 
to his eyes. "I'm not well," he whispered and 
looked appealingly at the doctor. "I'm . . ." 

Lucius Arne had sprung up from the bed and had 
taken hold of his shoulders. He had never seemed 
to me so powerful and massive. "Don't be fright- 
ened," he urged. "We are here. We shall look 
after you. You are John Pengard, mind, Pengard 
all the time . . ." 

But at that time the big doctor did not know his 
case very well. I saw him gently force back his 
patient into the chair and glance wamingly at 
Wintle, who stood there, stupidly gaping, with a 
couple of collars in his hands. And then as the doc- 
tor stepped back a pace I saw something so odd that 
I cannot hope to describe it correctly. You know 
the dissolving views you are sometimes shown in a 
magic-lantern display. There comes first a blurring, 
and then two pictures, and another slight blur before 
the second picture shines out in its proper focus. 
It may sound absurd, but this is the only way I can 
describe what I saw. It was not that Pengard's 
features actually changed ; they did not. And yet it 
was as though one mask, projected upon him from 
some hidden source of light was being changed for 
another — almost identical, yet not the same. Some- 
thing seemed to roll up, and there was Sylvester 
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before us, blinking a little and angry — well, more 
than angry, shaking with passion. 

He managed to get his glasses out of the case — I 
noticed that they were in his right hand pocket^ 
and put them on before he allowed himself to speak. 

"And you hope, Dr. Ame, to cure that p-poor 
shadow of a fool I" he suddenly flared out. "You 
think you can put me aside!" He uttered a con- 
temptuous laugh. "What sort of treatment do you 
think of? Do you suppose I would allow you to 
suppress me ? It is one thing to hypnotize Pengard 
as IVe no doubt you're thinking of doing, but that 
isn't always p-possible, my dear doctor. Oh no." 
He lowered his voice. "You come with your 
friend," he continued with terrible scorn, "to my 
house and pretend. You g-get me away by a trick. 
Yes, a trick. And you think I don't knowl You 
fool! Don't you see your ridiculous m-mistake? 
Do you think I care anything for your precautions?" 
He glanced at Wintle who was still holding my col- 
lars. "You may know a great deal. Dr. Ame. . . .'* 

"I fancy," said the doctor very quietly, "we do not 
altogether understand one another." 

Sylvester gave an angry wave of the hand. "I 
think we understand one another very well. Dr. 
Arne. A m-man isn't forced from his house without 
a reason. Don't I know every word you say to the 
fool?" He seemed to become wilder every moment. 
His whole body trembled. There was an incon- 
ceivable bitterness in his words and his gestures. 
But for his arm he looked like a man who was only 
waiting to spring at us and fight with his fists. He 
turned to me. "You thought I didn't know all about 
you — you and your man. You allowed yourself to 
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be fooled. Did you suppose I was g-going to g-give 
myself away? Oh, I can't speak." 

His breath was coming in loud gasps. He was 
like a man who has run all out in a race and lost 
by a head. I fancy such a simile as that entered my 
mind for I remember thinking just then that there 
was something impotent about his rage. And I took 
courage, I suppose, from Lucius Arne who was 
standing there with his hands in his pockets coolly 
attentive and obviously undisturbed by Sylvester's 
violence. 

"We shall shortly be leaving for Chicago,*' he 
said in his ordinary tones. 

"Indeed? And you imagine I shall agree to go 
back to England?" 

"My dear sir, it is not a question of agreement. 
It has been decided." 

"I know you. Dr. Ame, I know you." Sylvester 
was speaking quickly and in even deeper tones than 
he generally used. "You think you can bring on an 
attack by making me angry. Very well. I am as 
calm as yourself. Via not afraid. I know far too 
much." 

"A pity," interrupted the doctor, "you didn't tell 
me what you knew last night without losing your 
temper." 

Sylvester, I could see, was fighting desperately 
to maintain his control. "You can taunt me," he 
said. "I know how to fight." 

"But do you think it worth while?" 

"Could the fool have written my book?" 

Lucius Arne moved not an inch. "How can I 
tell?" 

"You know very well he c-could not. It is I — 
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Sylvester — ^who wrote It. It is I — I — I — ^not that 
m-miserable fool who ought to be helped." He was 
nursing his arm. "You think I am Pengard." He 
uttered a laugh. "I — Pengard I I'll tell you some- 
thing, Dr. Arne. Oh yes, you shall know it. You 
think it is Pengard who matters. You think he is 
the real man. You fool! You elephantine jackass! 
Don't you see what's the truth? Pengard is no 
more than one of my dreams. I worked — hard. I 
worked through the nights, hour after hour, work 
—-work all the time. Too much work. My brain 
wouldn't stand it. And so there came Pengard the 
fool. The nonentity mechanically piling up money !" 
He gasped out some sort of a horrible laugh. "Any 
one but yourself would have known that Pengard 
does not exist. What does he know? Eh, now. Dr. 
Arne, what have you been able to get from him? 
Tell us!" There was a suspicion of dawning tri- 
umph in his words. "Nothing at all! Does he 
know anything? His mind is a blank. He remem- 
bers nothing except a vague dream of this doctor 
at Dover. The past — there Is no past for the fool. 
Don't you see, don't you see?" He was leaning 
forward staring at the doctor with a tense, feverish 
gaze. 

"Where were you born, Mr. Sylvester?" asked 
Lucius Arne coldly. 

Sylvester started back. The question was clearly 
unexpected. "You think, you think I've forgotten 
that too? Oh no, Dr. Arne, my m-memory is intact. 
I don't have lapses like the fool. I'm not free of 
him yet, but it is only a question of time, as you will 
learn very soon. Don't I know Pengard's every 
thought? Don't I know . . ." 
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"Where were you bom, Mr. Sylvester?" the doc- 
tor repeated. "In Dover?" 

"Dover, always Dover. Suppose I was bom in 
Dover? Do you think I would tell you? Do you 
think I shall help you? Dover!" 

"In which case," continued the big man, "Dr. 
Braintree was no doubt your medical adviser." 

He did not reply. I thought that he was at a 
loss what to say. He wanted to speak, and for a 
moment I fancied that only his stammer was pre- 
venting his words from being heard. But it must 
have been more than his stammer which produced 
the silence that followed. Something else was hap- 
pening. I realized then that Lucius Arne had never 
taken his eyes from the man's face, and I became 
aware that he, too, was fighting, fighting with 
weapons outside my comprehension. They stood 
facing each other, the big doctor grim and almost 
statuesque, Sylvester cowering, it seemed, and un- 
naturally bent. 

"It's a play," thought I to myself, "an unholy sort 
of drama, a thing that cannot be real. It isn't 
Wintle standing there with my collars. I don't 
know Lucius Arne. I know nothing at all. I want 
to wake up." 

There came a pause while we stood there like 
waxworks. 

"You had better wake up," said the doctor at last, 
and he spoke gently with a sort of coax in his voice. 
"Wake up and come to Chicago. We haven't much 
time. Chicago," he repeated, "and Dover. There's 
the Castle at Dover, you remember, away up on the 
rocks. And white cliffs. Can't you see those white 
cliffs with the gulls flying round? Gulls with huge 
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wings that don't seem to move. Crying out very 
sadly* And a mist somewhere about in the Heavens. 
Wake up, wake up. . . ." 

"He could have my oflEice," said John Pengard 
and laughed., "Latrobe and I, you know, have pre- 
tended to quarrel over that. My office is three or 
four feet longer than his.'' 

Wintle dropped my collars. 



CHAPTER VIII 



I 



THERE comes here a sort of break in the 
sequence of things. That last week in the 
States remains but vaguely in my mind. Pre- 
sumably I did what was required, but it seemed to be 
no longer definitely my adventure; it was Lycius 
Arne's or Rosamund Raynor's. Indeed, although 
after our return to England, I played host for a 
short while at Melsham to the whole of our party, 
it did not properly become my adventure again imtil 
that surprising discovery of mine in the bookshop at 
Dover. ... 

You will, I suppose, appreciate my difficulty. I 
set out to tell you the story of Pengard, and at 
exactly the period of most importance to himself, 
he and I without actually drifting apart, saw little 
enough of one another. I am obliged to avail my- 
self of the letters from Rosamund and my sister. 
In Chicago Pengard was ill. In England he was 
whisked away to Fallowfield Howlett. And the 
new material for my History of Armor was demand- 
ing much careful sorting. 

Pengard's illness was to be expected. The shock 
of learning the truth must have been terrific. To 
this day I have never discovered in what precise 
way he was told, but I remember him telling me 
afterwards that if it had not been for Wintle and 
for his own great belief in Lucius Ame he thought 
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he would have gone raving mad. For hours he 
would lie still and tell himself that he was the Hart- 
ley Sylvester who had caused all the trouble and find 
no meaning in the explanation. He believed it, and 
yet to him it was beyond comprehension. "If Dr. 
Arne had told me," he said, "that the Devil himself 
was staying at the Hilton Hotel, I should have 
believed him even if I hadn't believed in the Devil's 
existence." Lucius Arne, I know, was wasting no 
time. The mighty power of suggestion was already 
at work. I record the fact that I saw nothing af 
Sylvester until I reached England. . . . 

This, moreover, is the period to which I shall 
always look back with the greatest amusement. 
Imagine Babette in her most bellicose mood — ^not 
indeed with myself as the victim — and forced to give 
battle to Lucius Arne ! They fought in the intervals 
of really hard work, for it had been decided that all 
Pengard's various affairs were to be wound up in 
less than eight days, and they fought with the utmost 
determination. I watched them with a sort of un- 
holy glee. I said to myself: "There is going to be 
a terrific explosion, and the Lord knows what will 
happen." Munsterby, who had come hurtling 
among us, told me that he was tickled to death at 
their antics. 

Dear old Babette ! How could I have supposed 
that before we reached England, the battle would 
have ended in the manner it did ! 

Yet Munsterby's wager should have opened my 
eyes rather wider than it succeeded in doing. He 
arrived three days before we left for New York. 
He came wildly enthusiastic to hurry us off to the 
West. He almost persuaded Lord Pomfret to be- 
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lieve that California contained more oil than all 
the rest of the world. He laughed at the Idea of 
a man coming out to the States and seeing nothing 
at all, I said we had seen even more than we had 
expected. He called me a dormouse. Whereupon 
I told him the story of Pengard. He could not or 
would not understand, thereby obtaining the warm 
friendship of Lord Pomfret who, until the day be- 
fore our departure, found himself in a similar 
position. 

"It's a spook," said Munsterby, rudely. "You 
let me get at this doctor." 

"Well now," exclaimed Lord Pomfret, "that's 
what I think. Never heard of such a thing in my 
life." 

But when Lucius Arne bore down upon us and 
annexed my old friend, as Rosamund in the old 
days might have annexed a good-looking man, 
Munsterby had nothing to say. He succumbed. 
"Pve never met such a man," he told me the next 
day. "Rather like my old head master. Butts in 
and you can't butt him out. A colossus." And then 
a while later, "I don't wonder," said he, "that your 
sister is inclined to surrender." 

"Surrender?" I cried, "That's the last thing I 
should say she was inclined to be doing." 

"I guess I'm as right," he maintained, "as Mark 
Twain when he denied the report of his own death. 
Your sister is about to haul down her colors. Sure ! 
She'll hoist the white flag. I'll bet you a hundred 
and twenty-five dollars they'll be married before the 
end of the year." 

I stared and wanted to laugh, but there was 
an odd twitching of the muscles near my lips. 
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"Babette," said I awkwardly facetious, "is a respect- 
able spinster who looks after me. She has known 
Lucius Arne for a week. She dislikes and distrusts 
him." 

"Oh, does she? As much as Lady Rosamund dis- 
likes the poor patient? I tell you, my friend, there's 
a general move on. I knew it directly I came into 
the place. You'll probably be the next, you old 
sinner. Mrs. Worrall or somebody. I've been 
keeping my eyes open. You and America's best- 
seller! The thing's mighty catching. I ought to 
have gone back at once." 

"You're an old woman," said I, "scenting scan- 
dal." 

"There's no scandal," said Munsterby laughing. 
"It's just a cinch. Haven't I for years been telling 
you America is a remarkable country?" 

"You're mad. Babette! It's ridiculous non- 
sense." 

"Like your story of Pengard?'* 

I accepted the wager. . . . 



n 

They tell you that we English don't know how to 
hustle. I should like to exhibit Lucius Arne, when 
fully roused, through the States. 

I was dragged about at his coat-tails like one of 
his bears at the end of a rope. He stalked into 
strange offices and bullied and stormed. He bearded 
Judge Cater and learnt more American law in three 
days than would have satisfied any jurist in the 
Republic throughout his career. He spent hours 
with Pengard's own lawyers and consigned them to 
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perdition whenever they attempted to put obstacles 
in his way. He saw other lawyers who were look- 
ing after Sylvester's interests and gave them the 
shock of their lives. He spent a small fortune 
cabling and telephoning to Boston and New York. 
We found traces of Sylvester in Chicago and Kala- 
mazoo. There had indeed been the most extraordi- 
nary financial transactions. And at one time I was 
afraid lest the whole business might be blazoned 
forth, ridiculously exaggerated and distorted, in the 
papers. But Lucius Arne was on occasions diplo- 
matic, and the reporters were foiled. 

There was friction with Mrs. Worrall. She was 
attacked in a manner to which she was certainly 
not accustomed. In fact the old lady did not enjoy 
the big doctor's bombardment at all and complained 
rather bitterly to me. She was naturally eager to 
assert her rights as Pengard's oldest friend, but for 
some reason or other Dr. Arne did not like her and 
simply reduced her to pulp. Latrobe he evidently 
liked, and although he succeeded in upsetting the 
entire establishment for the best part of a week, 
they remained good friends. He behaved in a grand- 
fatherly way to Rosamund whom he treated as a 
small child requiring chocolates and playthings at 
regular intervals. He stood up to my sister in a 
way which roused Wintle, usually so quiet, to some- 
thing like enthusiasm. Indeed, away from his 
patient, he was like a steam-roller with turbines 
which allowed it to rush on at an incredible speed. 

"I must know everything," I remember him tell- 
ing me. "There are things I don't understand. It 
all depends on what happens at Dover. We shall 
come to your house, and if things go well we shall 
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stay there, but if they don't . . ." He glared very 
savagely at me. "If they don't, I shall take him to 
have a look at the bears." 

"And suppose when we get to Dover it is Syl- 
vester who is with us? Does he remember more 
than Pengard, do you think?" 

"That," he snapped, "remains to be seen. I've 
enough to do with Pengard at the moment." 

"I don't altogether trust master Sylvester," said 
I. 

"Your sister's present opinion," he retorted with 
a grin, "of myself" . . . 

I became like a man in a maze. I said to myself : 
"We are going to England, Rosamund and Babette 
and Pengard and Lucius Arne. And we shall all go 
to Melsham." Beyond that I could see nothing at 
all. 

Except perhaps that my three aunts would have 
to go further afield. 

Ill 

I must try to record one or two scenes which stand 
out from the general muddle. 

There was first, I remember, a confused little 
meeting in the lounge of the Hilton Hotel. Rosa- 
mund hung on her father's arm. My sister was 
staring at Lucius Arne. There was some sort of a 
general introduction, and I think the manageress 
came up. I spoke of meeting Pengard in Boston 
and left the doctor and Wintle to look after the 
patient. My sister, I saw, wanted me at once to 
herself. So we walked upstairs to our room, and 
I sat down in the largest armchair and waited for 
her to begjn. 
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She was pretending, I saw at once, to be cross. 
She was also pretending to be her usual cool self, 
but there were signs that she too had had her ex- 
citements. Rosamund, she informed me, had gone 
mad and told her the most fantastic and impossible 
story which seemed devoid of beginning or end. 
But Pengard, it appeared, was a scoundrel who for 
unpleasant purposes of his own, chose to lead a 
double life as Sylvester. He probably had numerous 
wives all over the States. And Rosamund had been 
taken in by his specious lies and fallen in love and 
in general made things very difficult indeed. I en- 
deavored to explain, but Babette would not listen. 
The one thing was to get Rosamund away before the 
unfortunate business had gone too far. 

Again I tried to explain. I tried to recall the 
doctor's own words, and at first I did little but 
increase her suspicions. She looked at me as though 
now at last Wintle had succeeded in dragging me 
down to the depths. I gave her every detail I could 
remember and endeavored to speak like a truly 
scientific professor of psychology. 

"And you expect me to believe this — story?" 

"It isn't a case of believing. You can see the 
thing for yourself." 

"But it's — impossible," she said after a pause. 

"So I thought until I met Lucius Arne." 

My sister frowned. "And yet in that case," she 
admitted unwillingly, "the child has been telling me 
the truth 1" 

"Exactly," said I, "though how she discov- 
ered " 

Babette looked at me. "Robert, I don't know 
that I believe all you've told me, but it would cer- 
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talnly explain things, I suppose. And yet ... a 
man not to know I It's uncanny. I feel as though 
we had come by mistake to some seance. Mrs. 
Gorringe once took me ... It seems unreal. I 
can't get used to the idea. So he really is ill ? Then 
' Mrs. Worrall was right. Mentally ill! But it's 
dreadful 1" 

"It was until I discovered Dr. Ame." 

There came another pause. 

"And who is this Dr. Ame?" she demanded 
frowning again. "It seems we are fated to meet." 

"I met him," said I, "in the train." 

"In the train I" she repeated as though that was 
exactly the sort of disreputable meeting-place I 
would naturally have chosen ; "but how does he come 
to be here and who is he?" 

"You must have heard of the Arne of Fallow- 
field Howlett? The menagerie in Norfolk? Bears 
and things of that kind." 

"Arne?" she repeated. "Hasn't mother men- 
tioned him in connection with something or other?" 

"Very likely," said I. ^^^o far as I can remember 
there has always been an Arne of Fallowfield How- 
lett. And he's here because Pengard is his patient. 
We are all returning to England as soon as we 
can." 

"Indeed? Dr. Ame's plan, I presume?" 

"Not at all. It was I who insisted on his taking 
over the case. I've invited them both to Melsham. 
We want to take Pengard to Dover." 

"You've invited that man 1" 

"Why not?" 

"I never heard of such a thing in my life," de- 
clared my sister. 
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"But don't you want to see the man cured?" 

"Certainly, but you could surely have chosen a 
more suitable man." 

"But Lucius Ame, as it happens, is the one man 
of all others . . ." 

"I don't like him,'* said my sister. 

I smiled. "He told me you had called him offen- 



sive. 



"So he was," she retorted, but I could see that she 
was trying not to smile with me. "And I do wish 
you would think a little before you do things of 
this sort. What about our aunts? And mother? 
Fancy inviting a stranger . . . You know noth- 
ing about him. I do think " 

"But I tell you it was a piece of the greatest good 
luck that I found him. He has made a study of 
these cases. Pengard is already devoted to him. So 
is Wintle. So for that matter am I. I think he is 
one of the most amusing old chaps I've ever met in 
my life. Wait till he talks about bears." 

"Bears I" cried my sister. 

"You'll like him." 

"I don't want to know him," said Babette. "I 
want to know what we are to do about Rosamund." 

"Rosamund can surely look after herself." 

"And do you think Lord Pomfret will allow her 
to marry a man who . . . becomes somebody 
else?" 

"A temporary mishap, my dear Bee." 

"Robert, I do wish you would stop being flippant. 
We've got to do something. Her father may leave 
any moment." 

"We're doing it," said L "I propose to see 
things through. I like Pengard immensely and am 
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exceedingly sorry for him. And so are you, my 
dear Bee. So is Lucius Ame, who's the best of 
good chaps when you know him. We are all trying 
to help. And when he's cured, he'll make the girl 
an admirable husband. He's a gentleman, and we 
shall find out all about him. That's one of the rea- 
sons why we must get him to Dover. I'm not at all 
sure . . . 

I stopped, for just then I saw very distinctly a 
seat in a garden, and the face of a girl. . . • 

"Well?" said my sister. 

"I may have seen him in Dover," said I conscious 
of a thrill that would not be explained. The vision, 
or whatever it was, had gone in a moment, but I 
could not forget it. "So I want you to forget your 
suspicions and help. I shall have to cable to mother. 
And there are all his affairs to be arranged. I 
want " 

There came a loud knock at the door. Babette 
looked at me. No attendant would have knocked 
in that way. 

"May I come in?" Lucius Arne stood in the 
doorway and looked comically at us. "I want you 
to come to Latrobe with me," he said. "Pengard is 
in bed." He stared at my sister. "You called me 
offensive. Miss Graeme, the last time we met." He 
burst into laughter as he came into the room. 

My sister went red. 
; "But we agreed that you were," said I, smiling. 

He took no notice, but just stared at my sister 
who had risen and was standing awkwardly by the 
table. "You ridel" he said unexpectedly. "GnmphI 
I can see you ride. And you look well on a horse. 
Some women look frights. My aunt Charlotte. 
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Great horsewoman but a scarecrow. Wanted to 
ride one of my bears. You'll like her, however. A 
scold but tough. Oh yes, tough. Curious place this. 
Not like Chicago at all. Is it?" He was still look- 
ing directly at Babette. 

"It is comfortable," said my sister in her iciest 
tones. 

"You're still offended! Bless my soul, you're 
offended I T'ch 1 Now I could do with a bath. I 
will have a bath. Then we will go to Latrobe. 
Lawyers. Your sister's not like you," he continued 
in the greatest good humor, and I fancy that he 
gave me a wink. "But women are never like men. 
More easily offended. Oh yes, and always ^ving 
trouble. I remember " 

"It is dangerous to generalize, Dr. Arne." My 
sister, I could see, was getting ready to don all her 
armor. 

"Not at all," contradicted the big man. "You 
make a mistake. Where are your exceptions if you 
don't generalize? No, my dear lady, it won't do. 
And I'm not really offensive at all. Ever nursed?" 
he added with a bark. 

"I have nursed a little." Babette was obviously 
surprised at the question. 

"I thought so. Good. Then I want your assist- 
ance." 

"My assistance!" He might have been asking 
for the pearls round her neck. 

"Strange case of John Pengard," said Lucius 
Arne. "I want a good nurse. Female. Miss 
Graeme and Mr. Wintle." He bubbled. "Very 
safe man, Mr. Wintle. I like him. Now you nurse 
splendidly. The young lady who fainted. Dear me 
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yes." He rubbed his great hands playfully together. 
"You're strong like myself. You nurse your brother. 
Keep him in order. Of course. Nurse," he re- 
peated and his eyebrows seemed to drop inches. 
"You're afraid of me," he suddenly bawled out. 
"You think I'm an ogre." 

I had never seen my sister so embarrassed before. 
"I'm afraid," she began, "I don't " 

"What did I say?" cried Lucius Ame; "you're 
afraid I" He breathed very loudly. "But you 
needn't be. Lord nol I was always popular with 
my nurses. Very." He shot a humorous glance 
at me from under his brows. "Very popular indeed, 
my dear Graeme. Now then, I want you for Pen- 
gard's nurse." 

There was a slight pause. I wanted to laugh. 
Babette looked so comically ill at ease. "I should 
require " she began. 

"That's all right," said the big man. "I'll show 
you my diplomas when we get home. Nice things on 
parchment. We'll have a little tete-a-tete after 
luncheon. And I'll forgive you for calling me offen- 
sive. Though it mustn't happen again." He por- 
tentously shook his great head. "Patients wouldn't 
like it. Doctor offensive? Not right. Usual fem- 
inine mistake. Well now, I shall bathe and then we 
will go on to Latrobe." He looked at his watch. 
"I'll be clean in twenty-five minutes." 

"But my brother " 

"And I should like," he interrupted, "to sit at 
your table. Then if we're offensive to each other 
again no stranger will hear us." 

"Really, Dr. Arne I" laughed my sister. 

"Too bad," he agreed. "I'm a buffoon. Can't 
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help it. Hereditary. My Aunt Charlotte. Three 
uncles. Now for the bath." He lurched towards 
the door. "A tete-a-tete," he repeated slyly. 
**Strangc case of John Pengard." And then in the 
doorway he changed altogether. "Don't think me 
a bear," he said seriously. "Don't mind my fun. 
Pengard is ill. I want your help." 

IV 

Babctte helped. 

She told me that evening that Dr. Arne was an 
impossible man, but hinted that she had already been 
able to reduce the number of his offensive remarks. 

"I dare say he is clever," she admitted, "but I 
shall never approve of his methods.'* 

"With Pengard?" I asked. 

"With the people he meets. A gross man." 

"You must reform him," said I. 

"I've something better to do." 

"And how is the patient?" 

"Feverish." 

"Dr. Arne's fault, I suppose?" 

"I wish," said my sister, "you would try to be 



serious." 



I promised to turn over a new leaf, and just 
then Babette walked quickly away. I saw the huge 
form of Lucius Arne crossing the lounge. 

"The virago still shy?" he asked. "I thought 
she was in good form at dinner. A sensible woman, 
you know, and devilish good nurse. I like her. 
Too proper, of course, but good fun." 

"I agree with you there." 

"But it won't last, you know." 
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"You think not?" said I amused. 

"She can't go on being shocked forever." 

"Why not? I still shock her at times." 

"You I" The big man looked at me and pulled 
at his mustache. "You're her brother." 

"Well?" 

"God bless my soul. I'm nobody's brother. I'm 
an old mastiff of fifty. And she thinks me a bit of 
a humbug. Mel Practically told me I was I A 
humbug I Well, I'll show her. I'll show her." He 
burst mto a great roar of laughter. "I shall be call- 
ing her Babette very soon." 

"I shouldn't do that." 

He stared. "I once had a bear called Babette," 
said he. "Very tame in her old age." 

But I didn't believe him. 



By the next day much had already been done. We 
had been to Latrobe and explained the position. He 
was extraordinarily kind and of the greatest assist- 
ance. I could see, too, that he was enormously re- 
lieved. Indeed, he told us that for five months or 
more he had been wondering what he should do. 
That Pengard was becoming insane he had had not 
a doubt, yet his affection had never been greater. 
He had wanted to help without knowing how. He 
had talked with Mrs. Worrall, but they had come 
to no decision. You could not treat an old friend 
. . . He finished his sentence with a shrug of the 
shoulders and I understood what he meant. And 
when he told us that his own fears had begun to 
be shared by most of the staff, I saw how difficult 
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his position must have been. I should like to have 
known more of this keen, loyal man, but those last 
days in Chicago gave me no freedom. Even at 
the bookstore itself — ^we were there every day- — ^I 
had not much chance of getting to know him, for 
Lucius Ame was firing off questions all the time. 
He wanted to interview every one in the place. 
There was much outside information, it seemed, still 
to be procured. And the same thing happened else- 
where. . . . We sat with the lawyers for hours, 
and the cascade of questions never ceased. What 
year had this happened? When had Pengard signed 
that? Any letters of introduction from England? 
What interests outside Chicago? This firm was 
apparently conducting his affairs only since the ap- 
pearance of Sylvester? . . . And then there would 
be short visits to Pengard himself, lying quietly in 
bed, sadly puzzled, of course, but pleased at his 
forthcoming voyage home and ready to obey Lucius 
Arne without question. His memory was going to 
return. He was to do nothing, it seemed, but lie 
there and wait. Latrobe sent up books and Wintle 
racked his slow brain for more stories. 

**It's a new kind of dream," Pengard told me 
when I slipped into his bedroom for a moment; 
"other people doing everything for me. I don't 
know how to thank you. Your sister is extraordi- 
narily kind. And Lady Rosamund. . . ." He 
looked up into my eyes. "She will be coming to 
England with us ?" 

"Of course she will." 

"You know," he continued after a pause, "I can't 
understand things yet, but I'm no longer fright- 
ened." 
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"Splendid," said I. 

"And I wonder . . . No, I can't think of it yet." 

I thought I understood what he meant. • • . 



VI 

Other little talks come back to me. Rosamund 
herself piloted me on to the terrace one day after 
luncheon. She had taken tight hold of my arm. 

"Uncle Robert, I don't know what to do, and I 
can't tell the Doge.'* 

"Tell him what?" 

"You know." 

"Do I ? Rosamund, perhaps I do. Well, what 
of it?" 

"Are you really so frightfully old and crusty as 
you like people to think?" 

"I'm not old and I'm not crusty." 

"Well, I want to dance down Michigan Avenue," 
she declared. 

"There's nobody to stop you. The reporters 
would love it. Why don't you?" 

"Uncle Robert," she whispered, "I've fallen in 
love." 

"Splendid," said I. 

"Oh, is it? It isn't anything of the kind. Why, 
it'a— it's awful." 

I looked at her quickly and was faintly surprised 
to see that she was smiling. "You don't mean 
that," said I. 

"But I do. It's the most awful thing that was 
ever invented." 

"What is?" 
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She squeezed my arm tighter. "Don't make fun. 
I'm serious." 

"But why is it awful?" 

"Because he doesn't — ^know." 

"Pengard? And didn't he send you those flow- 
ers?" 

"Yes, but — oh, you must see — I told you what 
happened in Boston and the letter he wrote, and now 
we've got to start all over again, and I can't . . . 
oh, you must see/' 

I did, and felt suddenly flippant. 

"You're laughing 1" 

"I can't help it. It's so odd." 

"It isn't odd. It's hatefully serious and I feel 
like drowning myself in the lake." 

"Much better dance down the road," said I. 
"You're not Rosamund Raynor at all. You're a 
kidling of eight. I've a good mind to tell Ludus 
Arne." 

She looked at me. "But he knows." 

"The devil he does I" 

"I told him this morning." 

"Oh, did you? And do you usually blurt out 
these things to comparative strangers?" 

"But he — he asked me. He got me into a corner 
after breakfast and asked all sorts of questions 
about — Sylvester. Oh, I don't know, but you seem 
to tell him things quite naturally, and you must have 
said something to him yourself." She flared up. 

"I don't think I did," said I. "However, if he 
knows, so much the better. Tell me, how did you 
find out the truth?" 

"I think I knew all along." 

"But I'm sure you did not. Besides " 
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She was shaking her head and smiling again. ''I 
don't know what happened, Uncle Robert. I don't 
know what I thought when I saw him here, but when 
I talked to him I ^n^w— deep down inside me — and 
then I was so excited . . . you see, I could trust 
him, and I knew he had somehow forgotten, and, 
oh, I knew a lot of things. It was all like a dream. 
Don't you see, my dear, all the unpleasant — things 
were gone. The left arm and the stammer and 
those horrible glasses. And I loved his new voice — 
oh, of course, I must have known. At least — ^well, 
and then I saw him change at the station. I saw 
him turn into Sylvester and I was so excited, I sup- 
pose, that I fainted. I can't exactly explain what 
I saw, but I knew what had happened, and it seemed 
to me so frightening, and when I saw Dr. Ame smil- 
ing down at me . . ." 

"You like him, don't you?" 

"Yes, I like him, but he makes me feel like an 
infant of two. And I do feel frightened about 
things. And stupid. I can't think about — it pro|)- 
erly at all. And then supposing — I mean, if Syl- 
vester should come back, I think I should scream." 

"He will come back, but we're going to suppress 
him altogether." 

"And yet, you know. Uncle Robert, I think I was 
in love with him too." 

"I dare say you were." 

"In spite of the arm. But I hated him too. 
Well, not quite hate — he wrote me that letter. But 
I think I should hate him now — somehow. I shall 
have to show the letter to John Pengard." I saw- 
that she was blushing. "Dr. Ame says such ridicu- 
lous things." 
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I can believe It." 

"And the poor thing Is upstairs oti his bed and 
he doesn't know anything and he's so polite when 
I go in with Babette and if he remembers what 
happened in Boston I shall want to hide under the 
bed. And he will remember one day, but there 
won't be any more stammer or glasses, and his arm 
will be as good as ray own. Dr. Arne said so. Oh, 
it's so jolly having you back. I had such a bad 
time when you were away. I wanted to come. I 
nearly did come. Somehow I thought he might 
never come back or be always Sylvester. I had hor- 
rible dreams, and I worried the Doge out of his 
life. But Babette was an angel. . . ." 

We had come to the door which led into the 
lounge. I saw Mrs. Worrall walking towards iw. 
"There's our dear Anne Mannington Worrall," said 
I. "You'd better behave." 

"Behave I" laughed the girl and danced round me, 
"you don't behave when you're in love." She kicked 
the door open with her foot. 

I am inclined these days to believe her. . . . 

VII 

I feel that just here I ought to have Quince 
Wrackham's assistance. He would know so pre- 
cisely what should be written. I can imagine him 
doing the thing without hesitation. "You want to 
say this but leave that to be inferred." And he 
would leave no doubts in your mind as to what was 
really happening around me. But that is just what 
I find myself unable to do. What did happen in 
those £ew crowded days? So far as I can see, there 
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is nothing whatever to relate. Yet when we stood 
on the deck of the ill-fated Liisitania and waved to 
Lord Pomf ret standing below with the great cheer- 
ing crowd on the quay, every one of our party 
seemed to me to be different. 

I must ask you to bridge such gaps as I leave. 
Looking back to that time, it seems to me that life in 
the hotel became little more than a succession of dis- 
jointed talks. They forced me into corners and 
whispered vague things, as though they were anxious 
lest they might be overheard, and not too sure that 
even I ought to be told. There was a general at- 
mosphere of mysterious hints, and until Munsterby 
laid his wager and cleared away some of the fog, I 
was like a man waiting outside the door. Lord 
Pomfret seemed suddenly to have been intrusted 
with a secret mission, and Mrs. Worrall, dear soul, 
contrived to hide what she wanted to say beneath 
sbc bushels of words which told me nothing at 
all. . . . 

I could not help laughing when Lord Pomfret 
carefully piloted me into a corner of the garden, for 
the purpose, as he told me, of unfolding his plans. 
He informed me, I admit, that he had decided to 
remain with us until the boat left, but beyond that 
I could obtain little except disconnected exclamations 
and frequent little snorts of presumable satisfac- 
tion. Three or four times before that he had in- 
sisted on having what he called a serious talk — 
really an endeavor to find out what I thought might 
happen were he to go south without his daughter — 
and each time I had told him I considered she might 
safely be left in the care of my sister, only adding, 
however, to his apprehensions. Now in the garden 
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lie told me he had enjoyed a long talk with Lucius 
Ame and was vastly relieved. I asked why and 
he only nodded his head. 

"But what did he say?" 

"Well now, my dear fellow, I shall return to Eng- 
land as soon as I can. Must get the place ready. 
Bathrooms and all the rest of it. He knows Tol- 
marsham, you know." 

"Who does? Not Pengard?" 

"No, Lucius Arne. A very good fellow. I think 
— yes — I think a lot of Lucius Ame." 

"I thought you disliked him." 

"Well now — I sayl" He looked reproachfully 
at me. "And Pengard, you know. Learnt a lot 
about him. And I thought, my dear fellow, I ought 
to tell you at once." 

"Tell me what?" 

"I mean . . . and I've talked to Rosamund 
too." 

"What about?" 

"And your sister." He smiled. "Devilish funny, 
you know. Never laughed so much in my life." . . . 

Rosamund herself was almost as vague. Having 
told both the doctor and myself in the most flamboy- 
ant way that she had elected to fall in love with 
the patient, she now made strenuous efforts to re- 
move any such idea from our minds. She flirted 
with every one within reach. She danced with 
Munsterby in the lounge and outside on the terrace. 
She made open love to Lucius Arne. She even at- 
tacked little Judge Cater. And she forced me into 
corners and talked affectionately and regretfully of 
all the young men who had offered her marriage in 
London. She hinted that circumstances were mak- 
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ing of Babette a by no means efficient chaperon and 
talked about bears as though she had kept them 
herself in the stables at Pomf ret. 

And Lucius Arne was in much the same sort of 
mood. When he relaxed from his labors with 
Latrobe and the lawyers, he took pleasure in having 
me sit on his bed and listen to his views on my 
sister. He said things which set me laughing so 
much that I could hardly talk seriously to Babette 
when, late in the evening, she was able for a moment 
to get me alone. 

Babette strongly maintained that Lucius Arne 
was the most offensive man of her acquaintance. 

But by the time we said good-by to the Hilton 
Hotel I had refused to believe her. 

And then, if you please, the two of them came 
up to me on the last day of our voyage and fantas- 
tically announced their engagement. 

VIII 

And so I come to the end of our American tour. 
There remains only one thing to be said. What- 
ever the others might think of doing, I was con- 
vinced that the adventure with Pengard was finished 
and done with. Such mystery as there had been, 
was now more or less solved. In due course his 
memory would be restored in the usual way. The 
subconscious personality would somehow be swal- 
lowed up. I dare say I drew pictures of him con- 
valescing at Melsham. I may have figured him 
strolling with Rosamund in the Park, my sister and 
I watching him comfortably from the terrace. By 
that time we should have discovered Dr. Braintree, 
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and the plans for the new house at Dover would 
have been drafted. But the adventure, I considered, 
was over. It had resolved itself into a medical 
case which was, incidentally, depriving me of the 
services of the inestimable Wintle. And I fancy 
I thought that with the mystery solved, a little of 
the glamour of things had departed. I was greatly 
attached to John Pengard, but he was a patient now, 
practically out of my hands, and in England there 
would be all my old friends. Once again the His- 
tory of Armor would be inviting my attention. Once 
again I should be dining at the First Folio Club, 
and the occasion might come when I should rise to 
my feet and tell them the story. "In the States,'* 
I should say, "I had rather an interesting experi- 
ence . . ." and spin out my yam and apologize for 
its very tame ending. 

That, I think, was my mood. 

And I had not the smallest conception that for 
myself the adventure had hardly begun. 



CHAPTER IX 



WE steamed up the Mersey and the rain 
poured down in black clouds. It was a 
day when you felt that the sun would never 
shine over England again. There was an air of 
inhospitality over the commonplace coast line, and 
I thought with regret that Americans coming 
for a first visit to the old coimtry, did not begin their 
visit with a view of the white cliffs of Kent. Oh 
yes, this was the same old England. Had I really 
been away? Yet as soon as we had entered the 
smooth waters of the river, I knew that something 
had changed altogether. Well, of course, Babette 
was engaged to be married, and that would mean 
an immeasurable difference to myself. But there 
was something more. To-morrow I would be driv- 
ing Pengard into Dover, and almost at once we 
might see tangible results. So far Lucius Arne had 
said little about his patient's condition beyond the 
fact that Pengard was holding his own, but he had 
more than once hinted that the old scenes of child- 
hood might prove an immediate stimulation. And 
some of the old excitement, I found, was returning. 
During the voyage I had seen little of the patient. 
His physical health was good and he took his part in 
the usual deck games, but the doctor seemed desirous 
of keeping him most of the time to himself. I 
would see them walking together on the hurricane 
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deck. But there were times when Rosamund as- 
serted herself and determined to be allowed to nurse 
him, and then the big man would shrug his shoulders 
and invent new games and take delight in making 
my sister imdergo ludicrous antics. I think I looked 
on their engagement as no more than part of the 
whole fantastic affair. It was on a par with the 
birth of Pengard's secondary self — one of those un- 
expected phenomena which only after considerable 
time would take their place in my mind among nor- 
mal events. It held exciting possibilities for myself, 
but at the end of our voyage I think that most of 
my attention was being given once again to Pengard. 

In the London train — how puny the compart- 
ments seemed after the American monsters 1 — I 
found myself eager to watch his every gesture. He 
was looking about him with obvious delight. He 
examined the seats and the framed views above 
them, and smiled happily when he gazed out over 
the dull, colorless country through which we were 
passing. He spoke very little until we went into 
the dining-compartment and once again he was eat- 
ing a meal on his own native soil. 

"It seems more like a dream than ever before," he 
said then. "I don't feel quite alive." 

The doctor was examining his menu. "Good old 
roast beef," he exclaimed. "And I might have 
known they would give me apple tart." 

"Lucius," said my sister, "you are always grum- 
bling about your food." 

"Grumbling? Not at all, my dear girl. Do I 
ever grumble at anything?" 

"You'll have to fine him," said I laughing. "Five 
shillings a grumble." 
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"Shillings 1" cried Pengard, suddenly sitting up 
and staring intently at me. He brought out a hand- 
ful of coins from his pocket. "Shillings 1" he re- 
peated with something like glee. "And half- 
crowns I" He held them up as though they had 
been precious and rare. 

And then I saw that Rosamund's lips were trem- 
bling. It was rather touching, and I remember 
thinking of that story of Kipling's. Pengard here 
in England was not unlike the Man Who Was. 
What would he do when we got him to Dover? 
Would he know where he was? Would some little 
object touch a chord and awaken his memory? Yes, 
the old glamour was rapidly returning. Here was 
Pengard going home, and it was I who had brought 
him across the Atlantic. But for myself he would 
still be suffering hell in Chicago. And here he was 
playing with coins, a man on the verge of finding 
himself. I thought it had been well worth going 
to America if only to see him sitting so happily 
amongst us. And one day when things had been 
cleared up, 'Rosamund, the Rosamund who was 
truly grown up, would have her reward. . . . 

"And to-morrow," Pengard went on, "I shall be 
seeing the Castle at Dover I" 

"If it were fine," I told him, "you might see it 
to-night, for the car is to meet us at the Priory 
Station." 

He looked inquisitively at me. "Just where is 
the Priory Station?" he asked. 

"In the middle of the town. It flanks the road 
into Folkestone. Between the two tunnels. Don't 
you remember?" 

"He must wait till he gets there," counciled the 
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doctor. "Then perhaps he'll remember soon 
enough." 

"Dover I" said John Pengard. "I cannot believe 
it." 

We steamed noisily into Euston and dashed across 
London and caught the Dover Express. I had 
wired full instructions from Liverpool, and when we 
crashed through the first tunnel at Dover and came 
to rest in the Priory Station, old Bailey, my mother's 
coachman turned chauffeur, was on the platform to 
greet us. It was after eleven when we arrived. 
Everything seemed cold and dreary and wet. Pen- 
gard was obviously tired as he entered the closed 
car, but his eyes held that happy look which augured, 
I thought, so well for the future. 

"You're in Dover," I whispered. "Don't you 
think it's good to be home?" 

"Home?" he repeated, dreamily. "Have I come 
home?" He took my hand in his own and looked 
out into the blankness about us. Then suddenly he 
seemed to alter. He turned his head quickly to- 
wards me. Then he lifted up his head and nodded. 
It was as though he had suddenly remembered some- 
thing of the greatest importance. 

"Where's Dr. Braintree?" he demanded. 

Lucius Arne looked at him keenly. "But you 
didn't tell him you were coming," he said gently. 
"What a pity I" 

"He ought to be here," said John Pengard. He 
frowned and then closed his eyes. His hand brushed 
his forehead. "He ought to be here," he repeated. 
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II 

A gale must have risen up in the night, for when 
I drove Pengard and the doctor in a small open car 
the next morning into Dover, the skies were blue 
and the sun shone down. Truly a wonderful day, 
thought I, for the wanderer to return to his birth- 
place. I left Rosamund to visit the stables with 
my sister and drove off down the western drive. 
Melsham was just then at its best. The trees made 
a gracious display. There were autumn tints to 
be seen and the beeches looked splendid. Indeed I 
wondered a little that I had stayed so long in my 
queer little house in Mayfair. It was good to be 
back. Yet although I was extraordinarily pleased 
to be home, I would have driven off at top speed 
through the Park, eager to feel the smoother track 
of the main road beneath the wheels of the car, had 
not Pengard begged me to crawl. 

"I want to see everything. Sir Robert," he said, 
leaning forward and touching my shoulders with his 
hand. "This morning I could hardly get dressed. 
I just stood at the window and gazed at the trees. 
I think I wanted to climb them," he added. 

"Gnmphl" snorted the doctor. "You shall. 
Wouldn't be the first time, would it?" 

"I don't — ^know. Dr. Arne." 

"T'chl No matter. You've a fine place," he 
bawled out to me. "You could keep all sorts of 
bears. Which direction is Dover?" 

I pointed. "And what exactly are our plans? 
It is half-an-hour's run into the market-place." 

"That's really for Pengard to decide," said 
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Lucius. ^'Better ask some one for Dr. Braintree's 
address." 

"We might go to the Town Hall," I suggested. 
"They'll know there." 

"All right. But you might drive us about first. 
On the front. Snargate Street. The Castle Hill, 
if you like." 

We came to the gate and I stopped to chat for 
a moment with the lodge-keeper's wife. And then 
I remembered that she was a Dover woman who had 
lived for years in the town. I stepped down from 
the car and beckoned her aside. "I wonder, Mrs. 
Jenkins," said I, "if you've ever heard of a doctor 
in Dover called Braintree?" 

She considered awhile. "I don't think so, Sir Rob- 
ert. It was Dr. Salter who attended me mother 
an' Dr. Jones he come to Mrs. Hamp, me brother 
John's wife. I've never heard tell of a Dr. Brain- 



tree." 



"Quite sure, Mrs. Jenkins?" 

"There was Dr. Lord, of course, an' him what 
was Mayor years back — Dr. Stoakley — ^but no Dr. 
Braintree, at least not as I knows on. Don't know 
as I've ever heard the name. Uncommon, Sir Rob- 
ert, you might call it." 

"Is it?" said I, disappointed, and just then re- 
called Pengard's mistake with regard to myself. 
"You don't by any chance remember," I went on, 
"any doctor who resembles me in the face, Mrs. 
Jenkins?" 

"Like you, Sir Robert?" Her wrinkled old face 
broke into a grin. "That I don't," she told me. 
"You be looking just fine yourself." 

"I feel it," said I. "Now I want you to tell me 
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something else. Have you ever heard the name of 
Pengard in Dover?'' 

She was beginning to be puzzled at my questions. 
She repeated the name two or three times and then 
shook her head. "Not as I knows on, Sir Robert. 
There was old Mrs. Pembridge, of course, but " 

"It doesn't sound Kentish," I admitted, "but I 
hoped you might have heard something or other. 
Well, no matter. I'll come and see your husband 
very soon." I bade her good-by, mounted the car 
and drove off. . . . 

I have to record the fact that our visit was pro- 
foundly disappointing. We learnt nothing at all. 
Moreover, not only did we learn nothing, but Pen- 
gard's excitement steadily ebbed. When the Castle 
first came into view he showed all the eagerness we 
had expected, but afterwards he seemed to become 
every moment more listless and aloof. Obviously 
nothing except the Castle itself was familiar to him. 
So far from being the city of his dreams, Dover to 
him was no more than the rather smelly industrial 
corner, which was all that it used to be until the time 
of the Great War. I drove the car slowly up Snar- 
gate Street to the Docks. Pengard looked casually 
about him. I drove along the esplanade. I ran 
back as far as the cricket-field and laboriously 
climbed the great winding hill which leads on to the 
main road to Deal. Pengard continued to look 
about him and did not seem to understand that this 
was Dover at all. We went to the Town Hall and 
searched among dusty old rate-books. We worried 
officials. We sought out the Police. Lucius bought 
some boots from a man in the High Street whose 
business had flourished for the best part of a cen- 
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tury. I met an old dame I had known since child- 
hoodf from whom I had often bought sweetmeats. 
We asked all sorts of questions, but could find not 
a trace of either Braintree or Pengard. And it 
was impossible not to see that Pengard himself did 
not seem to be greatly surprised. He was no longer 
enthusiastic; he no longer talked of the new house 
that was going to be built. He became silent and 
bored. 

I put up the car at a garage and we strolled 
rather aimlessly about. Dr. Arne looked worried. 
For the first time since I had known him he was 
plainly upset. We had luncheon at a shop in the 
market-place and Pengard talked of Latrobe. It 
was an uncomfortable meal. You know how it is 
when you take a child out for a treat and injudi- 
ciously choose the entertainment. Pengard, I could 
see, was trying to show us his gratitude, but he was 
tired and disappointed, bored with this town of dull 
narrow streets. Afterwards we walked on to the 
Admiralty Pier, and he took off his cap and breathed 
in the salt air and turned again to look at the Castle. 
But even the Castle now seemed to have lost its 
attraction, and I think I was glad when the doctor 
suggested that we might as well be getting back to 
Melsham. 

"So you don't think much of Dover?" said he as 
we walked back to the garage. 

Poor Pengard looked dreadfully worried. "It 
doesn't seem to be Dover at all. This is not . . . 
not the place where Dr. Braintree lived. It can't 
be. I've never been here before. . . ." 

"The place," I observed, "has altered a great 
deal." 
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"Oh, no, no, no," said Pengard. "This is not 
Dover at all. I can't understand. . . ." 

"Let's get away," growled the doctor, and hurried 
us on. 

And then when we had gone four or five miles 
along that straight hilly road, which takes you past 
Canterbury to London, the car showed signs of mis- 
behaving. I brought her to rest on the edge of a 
wood and tinkered about with the engine. Lucius 
dismounted and endeavored to help. And neither 
of us noticed that Pengard had also stepped down 
from the car. 

"Carburetor suffering from catarrh?" suggested 
the doctor and leant down and attempted to get 
his huge body into its immediate vicinity. "Extraor- 
dinary," he puffed, "how ridiculously human an 
engine is. I suppose you'll be hours?" 

"I don't know what's the trouble," said L 

"Well, unscrew things," snorted the big man who 
knew nothing about cars or their engines. 

I unscrewed things for a minute or two and then 
found a choked jet. "There we are," said I, very 
pleased with myself, and started the engine. 

"Good," said the doctor. "I hate being made a 
fool of twice in one day." 

We looked up to see Hartley Sylvester smiling 
ironically at us. "N-not as good as Am-american 
cars, do you think?" 

There was no mistaking the change. He was 
wearing his glasses, and his arm shook as usual. I 
had not heard his deep voice for a fortnight or more. 
I looked instinctively at the doctor. 

"You know this road well?" he asked casually 
enough. 
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"Not at all, my dear doctor," was the reply. 
"I'm afraid youVe had a d-disappointment to-day," 
he added in tones which seemed to be full of a new 
insolence. 

The doctor looked at his watch before speaking. 
"Not so great as it might have been," he said coolly. 
"At our last meeting you refused to come with us td 
England." 

Sylvester laughed. "The 1-lady," said he, "did 
not accompany her father." 

I felt suddenly angry, and indeed I suppose I ex- 
perienced that same sudden wave of anger whenever 
I saw Sylvester, even after it became clear that he 
was no longer fighting against us. There was al- 
ways, I thought, something distasteful about him. 
Even on the rare occasions when he talked of his 
work or told stories that were well worth the tell- 
ing, I could not help thinking: "You are here under 
false pretenses; I want to see Pengard." Perhaps, 
too, I was never at ease in his presence. And at 
that time there was no knowing how far we could 
trust him to tell us the truth. 

"We had better get back," said the doctor. 

"If Sir Robert will allow me to remain as his 
guest?" He was ironically polite. 

"By all means," said I, uncomfortably aware that 
I was showing my feelings. 

He bowed in an old-fashioned way. "It is a 
pity," he went on, "you should have wasted a day. 
I could have told you beforehand you would find 
nothing at all." 

"Where were you born?" demanded the doctor. 

Sylvester looked at him coolly. "Why should I 
tell you?" 
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"You needn't," retorted Lucius. "I shall find 



out." 



"I hope you will, my dear doctor. It wasn't at 
Dover. You certainly deserve some little reward 
for your trouble." 

The big man said nothing at all and we drove 
back to Melsham in silence. 



Ill 

I was able to warn Rosamund and my sister be- 
fore we sat down to dinner. Babette was intensely 
excited; as yet she had not seen Sylvester. It was 
odd to hear her asking me how she should behave. 
(I was glad that my mother no longer dined down- 
stairs.) Would he expect her to treat him like an 
old friend, the patient she had been helping to nurse, 
or like a stranger? And if Pengard were to be 
mentioned? . . . But Rosamund looked as though 
I had hit her a blow. She seemed bitterly disap- 
pointed that our visit to Dover had been such a 
failure. "Don't leave me alone," she begged. "I 
shan't know what to say." 

"There's nothing to fear," said I. "The doctor 
is with him, and Wintle is helping him to dress." 
I tried to be cheerful. "We shall probably all be 
amused." 

"Amused I" she cried with something of her old 
manner, "it is not very amusing for me." 

"We shall have to be patient," said I. 

It was an uncomfortable meal with a curious se- 
quel. Rosamund and the doctor sat on my right, 
my sister and Sylvester on the left. The dining- 
room at Melsham is unusually lofty and large — a 
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gloomy hall of a place which in winter is not often 
used. (Sometimes I think that I will remove the 
beautiful portrait of Bunny which hangs over the 
mantel and give it more light, though that is the 
position the painter himself chose.) This evening, 
in honor, I suppose, of our return, Marks, our old 
butler, had chosen to make a great display with 
the silver. There were no flowers on the table 
but a collection of old pieces, not all English by 
the way, which immediately attracted Sylvester's at- 
tention. And it was he who put us more or less at 
our ease as we sat down. He talked of Paul 
Lamerie and other great workers in silver with an 
intimate knowledge. He talked of my forthcom- 
ing book. Yet I could not rid myself of a desire 
for a formality not generally witnessed at my own 
table. Pengard quite naturally had slipped into 
our ways and become almost one of the family, but 
this stranger whose meat had to be cut up for 
him, proved a curb to my tongue. I was constantly 
expecting something awkward to happen. I 
imagined, I think, that he would make fun of Pen- 
gard. 

(You notice, of course, that I still speak of two 
men; but that is how I looked on the matter in 
those days. Even now I think of there having once 
been two men.) 

Babette played hostess with her usual gracious 
assurance, but Rosamund sat silent and kept her 
eyes fixed on her plate. For myself I endeavored 
to keep conversation confined to channels which 
might be treated as neutral. I spoke of the politi- 
cal situation in Ireland. Lucius spoke of his bears. 
Sylvester asked for details of some prehistoric mam- 
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mal, which some writers considered to be the first 
bear of all. Then he branched off into the fairy- 
story of the Three Bears and amused us by retail- 
ing some of the theories of the psycho-analytic 
school. The doctor was listening intently. So in- 
deed was my sister. I found the technical terms 
rather difficult but gathered more or less what was 
meant. And I could not help wondering what Pen- 
gard would make of such matters. . . . And then, 
when I was hoping that I had misjudged Sylvester's 
intentions, he created a new feeling of tension. 
"You have a beautiful house. Sir Robert," he said. 
"I shall hope to find one equally beautiful for my- 
self." 

"You think of settling in England?" It was my 
sister who spoke. 

"Oh yes." 

"But Melsham," she continued, "would be rather 
too large for a bachelor." 

Sylvester smiled at her. "But I intend, Miss 
Graeme, to be m-married very soon." 

I glanced quickly at Rosamund. She was ner- 
vously crumbling her bread. 

"Indeed? An American girl?" I fancy Babette 
must have spoken at random. 

"Oh no." He was looking straight at Lucius 
Ame. "An English lady. I shall hope very 
shortly to g-give you her name." 

"And where?" asked the doctor, "shall you live?" 

"That will depend on the 1-lady." 

"Have you many friends in England, Mr. Syl- 
vester?" My sister, I could see, was trying to 
speak casually, but she too had glanced at the ^rl. 

"Very few except yourselves. For years, you see, 
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I have been an old hermit, working hard, living 
alone. The Welkenberg reception, where I met 
Lady Rosamund, was the first time I had shown 
myself since the appearance of Indomitable Man." 
He looked then for the first time directly at Rosa- 
mund. "A red-letter day for me," he added. 

Rosamund flushed. "The Welkenbergs,'* she 
stammered, "were very nice people." 

"And not spoiled by their money," added Sylves- 
ter. "In America culture is sometimes no more 
than a fashion, but the Welkenbergs are real peo- 
ple." 

"You will find England changed, I expect," ven- 
tured Babette. 

"I am prepared for all sorts of changes." 

''All sorts of changes?" bajked Lucius. 

"Why not?" 

There was an uncomfortable pause. "Augsburg I" 
rapped out the doctor. "That's what it is. I've 
been puzzling my head. That pineapple cup comes 
from Augsburg, but the plain globe there — I've 
never seen anything like it." 

The globe at which he was looking stood on a 
small ebony platform in front of myself. It is a 
curious piece. I have never seen another one like 
it. It is formed of two bowls which fit together 
in a marvelous way. There are other bowls of 
this kind, but generally they are highly ornate. 

"It is a rare piece," said I. 

"A beautiful piece," said Sylvester. "I love 
beautiful things. To be surrounded with beauty is 
to live the life of a king. . . ." 

I forget what we talked about then, for I can 
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think only of the strange business which followed 
after the ladies had gone. 

The two men had taken the chairs next to mine. 
Marks had produced a very old port. The doctor, 
I realized, had been unusually silent. Sylvester was 
talking of the English publisher of his book. There 
came a little pause, and I saw that they were both 
of them staring at the plain globe in front of me. 
All the lights except one almost above it had been 
turned out. The ball glistened and gleamed. 

"A wonderful globe," said Lucius in a soft voice. 

"A miniature world," rejoined Sylvester, and I 
thought that his eyes were half-closed. 

"Look at it well," continued the doctor. "It is 
unique. It is well worth staring at. A globe of 
bright light." 

I wanted to speak, but something was keeping me 
silent. I too stared at the globe, and it seemed to 
me that the light was playing a trick, for the thing 
looked fiery and alive. 

Then suddenly in the curtest of tones, "Close your 
eyes," commanded the doctor. 

I saw that he was leaning forward with his arms 
on the table. I turned to look at Sylvester and 
saw that he had become still. His eyes were shut. 

"What the devil. . . ." 

"Lock the door," barked Lucius, "and don't talk." 

"Asleep?" I whispered. 

"Very much so. Get the door locked at once. I 
don't want interruptions." 

I locked the door, and as I walked back to the 
table I saw that Lucius had removed Sylvester's 
glasses and was examining his arm. It was trem- 
bling as usual. The man had not moved. He still 
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seemed to be staring at the globe, though his eyes 
were closed. The doctor waved me into his chair 
and sat down in my own. 

"Now tell me," he said sharply, "you can hear 
what I say?" 

"Yes," said the man dully. 

"Then tell me your name." 

"Hartley Sylvester." 

"You know who I am?" 

"Dr. Lucius Ame." 

"And you will tell me the truth." 

"Yes," agreed Sylvester, "I will tell you the 
truth." He spoke with an even intonation. I 
realized with a thrill that I was listening to a man 
in a hypnotic condition. 

"Your arm," continued the doctor, "will not 
shake. There is nothing the matter with your 
arm." 

I saw that Sylvester's left arm became quiescent. 
It dropped to his knees. 

"Now," said the big man, "you will answer my 
questions. Very fully. You say you are Hartley 
Sylvester. Where were you born?" 

I saw Sylvester move uneasily in his chair. 
Though his eyes were closed he seemed to be look- 
ing at various objects in the room. There was a 
puzzled frown at his forehead. For a moment I 
thought that Pengard had "returned." But when 
he spoke it was with Sylvester's voice. "I cannot 
remember." 

"Think hard." 

"In— England." 

"Dover?" 
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"No, not in Dover. In. ... I cannot — remem- 
ber. I've tried, but there is — ^nothing." 

Lucius pulled at his mustache and muttered to 
himself. "John Pengard,'* said he, "well, where is 
John Pengard?" 

"Asleep." 

"You are John Pengard." 

"No, no. He is the man in the dream." 

"What dream?" 

"My dream, the dream which I cannot forget." 
I saw that he was moving restlessly about. There 
was a look of distress in his face. "He came into 
the dream and I could not move. No, I could not 
move. It was — awful. I wanted to run, but he 
was there to prevent me. Always there, like a 
weight." 

"How did you wake from the dream?" 

"I put him to sleep." 

"In what way?" 

"I fought him and conquered. I worked while 
he slept. I ... I had to get out and write my 
book." 

"And you wrote him those letters?" 

"He was calling me back. I couldn't keep out. 
I had to fight him again." 

"Why did you destroy those letters?" 

"Sir Robert was discovering the truth. I had to 
take measures. Pengard was becoming stronger. 
I had to work all the time. It was dreadful. I 
hate him. He knows nothing at all. He has 
robbed me." 

"But he is yourself." 

"In the dream," maintained Sylvester. "I must 
get rid of him altogether." 
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There came a pause. I sat there in a state of 
bewildered excitement. As so often before, it 
seemed to me that I was looking on some stage man* 
aged eftcw_. 

"When Pengard awakes," the doctor went on, 
"what happens ?" 

"I can't hold the strain. There is a weight. I 
watch all the time. I know what he thinks. Some- 
times I can make him do what I want. If he is 
tired. . . ." 

"WhoisDr. Braintree?" 

"He belongs to the dream.'* 

"Where does he live?" 

There came no reply, and the doctor repeated his 
question. "He belongs to the dream," said Sylves- 
ter again in distress. 

"Why did your arm tremble?" 

"I fell." 

"Where?" 

"Over the rock.'* 

"What rock?" 

Sylvester shook his head. "I have tried very 
hard to remember, but I can't. It was hot and 
there was nothing to drink." 

"When was that?" 

"Before the dream." 

"When you were Pengard." 

"No, no, I never was Pengard. He came with 
the dream. His arm is all right." 

"How do you know your name is Sylvester?" 

"I knew it was not Pengard, but I did not know 
what it was until I woke from the dream. I woke 
up in the station and saw my name written up. 
Hartley. There were big letters on a wall, and 
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then I knew that Sylvester came afterwards." 

The doctor uttered a sharp exclamation. "Well, 
and what then?" 

"I knew what I wanted to do. Some one had 
told me of the house out at Cambridge. I wanted 
to get as far as possible away from Chicago. I 
worked on and wrote Indomitable Man as fast as 
I could. I had to work fast, but I wasn't free. I'm 
not free now. There is Pengard to dog me. Al- 
ways Pengard to stop me from work." 

**Now listen to me," said the doctor. "You're on 
that rock once again. You have not fallen yet. On 
the rock. Now. . . ." 

Sylvester had staggered up from his chair and 
was waving his arms forlornly about. I saw that 
his mouth was wide open and his tongue seemed 
to be protruding. His eyes were still closed. 

"Water," he gasped and fell down. 

"Turn on the lights," roared the doctor and 
rushed towards him. I went to the switch by the 
door. 

When I came back to the table Sylvester was once 
again in his chair. The doctor was asking further 
questions, but we learnt little more. There was 
a blank wall somewhere about. And then Lucius 
Arne did what I had been expecting him to do. He 
put his hands on the man's shoulders and spoke in 
low even tones. "You will no longer fight. You 
will put yourself in my hands. You will try to re- 
member. When I count five you will open your 
eyes. Your left arm will not shake. You will not 
need your glasses. You will be John Pengard." 

There was a very brief pause, and the doctor 
counted to five. The man in the chair opened his 
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eyes and jerked up his head. "My glasses," he mut- 
tered and looked uneasily round. "I've d-dropped 
my glasses, Sir Robert.'* 
The doctor had- failed. 



IV 

At that time my mother was more or less confined 
to her room. We would go up and sit with her by 
turns. She accepted the whole affair with her usual 
placid satisfaction. It was all very curious, she con- 
sidered, and could never have happened in the days 
of her youth, but the twentieth century insisted on 
behaving very queerly, and there was nothing more 
to be said. And if Babette proposed to get mar- 
ried, so much the better. She herself liked Lucius 
Ame well enough, though why he should think she 
was deaf she could not imagine, and why an Ame 
of Fallowfield Howlett wanted to meddle with medi- 
cine was beyond her comprehension. Mr. Pengard, 
if that was his name, seemed from all accounts to 
be an amiable gentleman, and she was sorry to hear 
that he was so ill. Rosamund Raynor was welcome 
to stay as long as she liked, although my aunts, then 
banished to Cornwall, were querulously demanding 
to know when they would be able to return. . . . 

Well, in point of fact, the three aunts returned 
very soon, for Lucius Arne decided very suddenly 
to take his patient to Norfolk, and Babette in her 
masterful way immediately determined to get mar- 
ried at once. 

I shall have nothing to say of their wedding. It 
was a very ordinary affair. They were married by 
special license in the old Church at Melsham, and 
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few people were there. Rosamund was the only 
bridesmaid and Pengard himself — he "returned" 
five days after the scene in my dining-room — was the 
best man. It occurs to me sometimes that theirs 
must have been a honeymoon out of the ordinary — 
they took bridesmaid and best man and Wintle away 
with them — ^but they were both of a certain age, as 
my mother observed, a fact which apparently ex- 
cused such an unusual arrangement. 

I stayed on for a few days with my mother, and 
then the three aunts returned. I immediately re- 
membered that a dinner of the First Folio Club was 
due to take place very soon, and went up to London. 



There is an entry, more detailed than usual, in 
my diary belonging to this time, which may as well 
be put down here as it stands. It was written, I see, 
almost immediately after my sister's wedding. . . . 

"... They have taken Wintle away with them, 
I don't quite know why. I don't fancy that Sylves- 
ter will give trouble, but Lucius wants him on the 
spot. He is to try some new sort of experiment, 
and there is a drug called Cannabis Indica which he 
thinks may be useful. I can only hope that it will 
be more successful than the experiments here at 
Melsham. I pin my faith to this big brother-in-law 
of mine who has flouted all the conventions and car- 
ried off Babette to his castle like any robber of old. 
(No, I think it was she who carried him off.) And 
yet, in the matter of Pengard how far have we ad- 
vanced since our arrival in England? Not more 
than two inches. We have learnt nothing more of 
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that rock which, according to Lucius, may turn out 
to be no more material than our dear Dr. Braintree 
who has now shrunk to a pale shadow. Yet I do 
see a change in Sylvester — who fortunately departed 
in time to give Pengard a chance to play best man. 
He is still coolly self-assertive, but he is no longer 
hostile to us, and he no longer tries bluff. With 
Lucius able to hypnotize him when he pleases, bluff 
doesn't help him very much. Pengard is never 
mentioned except in the hypnotized state, and ap- 
parently Sylvester considers himself engaged to the 
girl. Rosamund, I am afraid, will have a break- 
down. I had no idea that she would take things 
in this way. Babette, I hope, will be good for her, 
but I wish I could hurry things up. She shrinks 
from Sylvester, and Pengard has been shyer than 
ever. Obviously he considers himself bound to say 
nothing until his memory is restored. What a pity 
it is, because I know he is in his shy way in love. 
I've seen him glance furtively at her and sigh and 
close his eyes for a moment. I've seen him straight- 
en himself up as if to put away something forbidden. 
And three or four times I've been on the point of 
talking quite frankly about the whole business, but 
each time our talk has seemed to branch off to 
Latrobe or American affairs. I can't get him to 
see that he has only to follow his own doctor's ex- 
ample. Why, even Wintle, to whom by the way, he 
has taken a great fancy, can see what has happened. 
Yet what can one do? I've said everything I pos- 
sibly could, and Pengard smiles sadly and hopes that 
he is not giving too much trouble. 

**A quixotical fellow! 

"Lucius thinks that we have yet to find something 
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which will fire off the gun, so to speak. Which is 
not very encouraging, considering the fact that every 
one of us has been trying to find it from the day 
when we left Chicago behind us. We have adver- 
tised in the papers, but no one claims either Sylves- 
ter or Pengard, and to say truth I never expected 
they would. It seems to me — oh, well, one day we 
shall know the whole truth, and then I shall open 
this diary to see, what nonsense I have written. 

"I feel curiously unsettled and can't make up my 
mind what to do. I'm so worried about Rosamund. 
They have promised to write from Fallowfield How- 
lett, but — I ought to be there. Yet I don't see what 
I could do. The thing has gone out of my hands 
and I must try not to think of it. At any rate Pen- 
gard is no longer frightened by Sylvester, and they 
are frequently changing which Lucius thinks a good 
thing. On the other hand — well, it is Pengard who 
has gone with the others to Norfolk, but it was 
Sylvester who for the major part of the time has 
been my guest. And I wish that the reverse had 
been true. My own feelings are perfectly clear. I 
want Pengard returned to us solid and whole. I 
care not a brass farthing if Indomitable Man has no 
sequel. Yet I am bound to admit. . . ." 

The entry breaks off abruptly, but I remember 
now how I meant to finish the sentence. 

VI 

The three letters from Fallowfield Howlett which 
ought to have told me what to expect, arrived almos"* 
together. 
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I found the brief note from Lucius Ame at break- 
fast one morning a fortnight after my return to 
Mayfair. 

^oa will gready oblige me," it ran, *^ oonsaltiag Add. MS. 
0235468 in the Manaacript Room at the British Museum. This 
particular volume contains a number of original records of the 
family of Sylvester of Lunde. At the end you will find several 
genealogical tables. My authority is Humpage's Midlandshire 
Worthies, Vol. II., p. 347, note. Go carefully through every paper, 
and let me know at once how often the name Hartley occurs. I 
know that it does once. It is conceivable that Pengard's name 
will also be found, though I am not over-sanguine. My Aunt 
Charlotte will shortly be having her annual fit, but otherwise the 
family is well." 

I laughed and hurried off to the Museum. As I 
walked into the Manuscript Room, I think I was 
considerably excited. Looking back now, I see that 
I might well have been worried by the letter, tan- 
talizingly vague though it was. But it was the idea 
of playing detective again which fixed my attention ; 
so much might depend on what I should find. And 
as I waited for the volume to be brought, I felt once 
or twice that odd little pang. . . . 

Well, it was a tedious business. I remained in 
that little room with its curious smell for more 
than six hours. I examined every paper in the col- 
lection, and found nothing beyond the not very in- 
teresting fact that in 1740 one Sir Humphrey Syl- 
vester, Kt. married a Mistress Hartley with £10,000 
a year of her own, and had issue. The genealogical 
tables at the end told me nothing further except 
that the lady brought with her landed property in 
Fariingham, Yorkshire, which at a later date was 
apparently in the hands of a younger branch of the 
family. I closed the volume with feelings of the 
acutest disappointment and took a cab to my dub. 
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"In books,*' I told myself, "there would have been 
all sorts of discoveries, but in real life I do nothing 
except miss my luncheon/' I sent my brother-in- 
law a copy of the one entry to which Humpage had 
apparently drawn attention in his note, and to cheer 
myself up, persuaded Charles Deane to come with 
me to a play. 

I went home at midnight to find a letter from 
Babette. 

'TMy dear Robert," she wrote, "I hear that the Aunts have now 
recovered from the shock of my marriage and that you are alone 
in your glory. I do hope Mrs. Harcus is looking after you prop- 
erly. She is inclined to let things slide if a sharp eye is not kept 
upon her. I shall certainly run up to London as soon as I can 
and see things for myself. 

"This place grows upon you. It is a sort of old barn with floors 
which have little hills in them and walls curving in all sorts of 
directions and secret rooms and a quite harmless ghost. All very 
shabby and faded. But I am altering all that and Lucius looks 
on in amazement He says that if I go on as I've begun he will 
not be able to find his way about his own house. I am spending 
quite a lot of his money. Lucius himself is almost as inefficient a 
squire as you are yourself. I wonder what dear old Bunny would 
have thought of him. Can't you see him staring with that half- 
puzzled look of his as though he wasn't certain whether he ought 
to be listening? 

"The villagers, who are miles off by the way, stand in the most 
dreadful awe of both Lucius and 'Miss Charlotte' and look upon 
me as their unfortunate victim. The Aunt Charlotte is really a 
wonder. She is rarely off her horse — the Stables, my dear, are a 
dream — and she is no longer jealous which is a comfort. I thought 
at first that there was going to be trouble, but it seems that she 
approves of my horsemanship, so everything is all right. The 
bears are such dears, though I see little enough of them. There is 
so much to be done in the house. 

"I do wish you would come here quite soon. Wintle would be 
delighted to see you. I am sorry to say that Mr. Pengard is not 
at all well. You know what I mean. It is generally Sylvester 
who is with us, and Rosamund is behaving in a feverish way. I 
don't like it, Robert, but I don't know what to do. She has been 
given a mount about whom even dear Charlotte seems doubtful 
and she gallops very recklessly about And there is a look in her 
eyes whidi upsets me. She pretends to be enjoying herself hugely, 
but she is hiding the real Rosamund under a mask. I have spoken 
to Lucius about it, but he only tells me to wait I'm so happy 
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myself, yoa old bachelor man, that I can't bear to see her like this. 
You see, I know what she feels about him — Sylvester, I mean. He 
is the usurper. With him she seems somebody I don't know at all, 
and although he is apparently behaving quite correctly, I cannot 
help seeing that he hopes — well, to wear her down. It is such a 
relief when Mr. Pengard comes back. We take him to the bears 
and are trying to teach him to ride. And then Rosamund is the 
most beautiful creature in the world. I cannot help feeling glad 
that Sylvester's arm prevents him from riding at all. But in any 
case I don't think he likes animals very much. He is a cold, un- 
friendly man. How on earth has it happened? And how will it 
end? I can get nothing out of Lucius. We tell Mr. Pengard that 
one day he will ride very well — he adores all the beasts here 
although I sometimes think he is a little afraid of them — and I 
wish you could see his eyes at those times. 

''Lucius tells me he wrote you a line yesterday, so you probably 
have heard such little news as there is. Wintle, I do believe, is 
reforming. He is devoted to Mr. Pengard, but shares our dislike 
of the other man. 

''Your affectionate sister, 

"Babettb.'* 

I remember deciding to go up at once to Fallow- 
field Howlett and being reminded that three days 
ahead there would come the First Folio dinner at 
which I should have to preside and give some ac- 
count of my American visit. Besides, what could 
I do up in Norfolk ? My brother-in-law had warned 
me that it might be a long business — this curing 
of Pengard. There was nothing to do but to wait. 

And then next day there came Sylvester's letter. 

For some reason or other this letter is missing. 
It dealt in the main with purely financial affairs. 
There had been a considerable sum of money to be 
reinvested, and my own broker had had his instruc- 
tions. Sylvester desired information on one or two 
points about which Lucius had apparently been 
vague. It was the last sentence which caused me 
considerable uneasiness, although even then I did 
not realize all its significance. He asked me to be 
good enough to give him an idea of the cost of living 
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in England, "for Lady Rosamund and I will short- 
ly be married," he wrote, "and I desire to know 
more or less how I stand." 

I smoked two or three pipes with that letter be- 
fore me. I was angry. If I had brought one of 
the cars to London with me, I think I would have 
driven up to Norfolk at once. No doubt this sort 
of thing was to be expected, but there could surely 
be no reason for the assumption that Rosamund 
would do anything until Lucius had completed his 
task. Then how dare the man write in this way? 
Now less than ever before was I able to think of 
the two men as one. I did not know what to do. 
I wished I had been able to keep them all down at 
Melsham. There, at any rate, I could have 
watched every move in this sinister game. And I 
think a part of my anger extended to Lucius him- 
self. If he was such a great man, why should he be 
taking such a long time over the case? Was his 
marriage responsible for a slackening of effort? I 
worked myself up into a state of irritability which 
showed no signs of disappearing even when I went 
to a matinee of the most successful play then ap- 
pearing in London. I sat in my stall glum and 
stupid. The play seemed to mean nothing at all. 

And then as I was drafting my reply to Sylvester 
the next afternoon, Mrs. Harcus showed Rosamund 
in. 

"My dear I" I began and stopped short. She was 
in the greatest distress. She looked ill and utterly 
tired out. I saw in a moment that she was on the 
verge of collapse. She had rushed into the room 
and taken hold of my hand and pulled her motoring 
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coat closely about her as though she were cold. Her 
eyes were staring up into mine in appeal. 

"I had to come, Uncle Robert. I hired a car. 
They don't know where I am." She spoke quickly 
with a queer little jerk in her voice. 

"But what has happened?" 

"I want you to come back with me at once. I 
... I want you there." 

"But, of course, if " 

"Uncle Robert, I don't quite know what I'm say- 
ing, but something horrible has happened and I 
think I shall go off my head. I'm trying not to be 
silly, but — ^it's rather a shock. And I want to be 
with you — somehow." She forced her mouth into 
a pitiful shadow of a smile. "I know I'm a silly 
little fool, but I'm frightened, and ... I don't 
know where to go." 

"Go?" I repeated helplessly. 

"I shall have to go somewhere,'* she replied im- 
patiently, "and the Doge is away. I can't. . . ." 

"Rosamund, please tell me. Just what has hap- 
pened?" 

She looked at me for a moment and seemed to be 
choking. Then she gave me her news in a bewilder- 
ing rush. 

"He's been using the drug. I don't know what 
it's called. And putting him to sleep. Hypnotism. 
And I knew something was wrong, and John hardly 
appeared. And then last night I knew something 
else had happened, and I went to Dr. Arne in his 
own room, and — oh, you know what he is — I 
couldn't get anything out of him at first — ^but I be- 
gan to understand. Oh yes, I understood well 
enough though he didn't want me to know. But I 
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insisted on knowing, and I told him Sylvester had 
been trying . . • oh, that doesn't matter now, and 
I've told you before. And then he told me, Dr, 
Arne, I mean, and I can't believe it. I won't believe 
it and yet somehow. . . ." There were tears roll- 
ing down her pale cheeks and I felt the muscles of 
my throat uncomfortably tightening. "Uncle Rob- 
ert," she finished, "he thinks John . • . John Pen- 
gard is not the real man at all. We have all made 
a mistake and we can't have John back any more. 
He's just to— to go." 

"Sylvester," said I, starting back, "the real manl" 

"Oh, Uncle Robert, I can't bear it." 

She was crying softly to herself in my arms. 



CHAPTER X 



I PACKED a few things into a bag. I sent a 
wire to Fallowfield Howlett. I insisted on 
Rosamund having something to eat. Then 
we started off on the long drive to the northeast. 

I had told her that I would be obliged to return 
for the First Folio dinner but that, she said, did not 
matter. She wanted me there at Fallowfield How- 
lett — now. I must see Sylvester himself. I must 
question my brother-in-law. Lucius, she thought, 
would give me more details than he had confided to 
her. And I must tell her the truth and help her 
to decide what to do. She might perhaps go out 
at once to the Doge; she had heard from him. In 
Mexico things were not progressing very well. "I 
think I'm his mascot," she told me. 

In the closed car she sat back in her corner, her 
hand in my own. I could obtain few other details 
at first. She seemed, however, comforted to have 
me by her side. 

For myself I was nervous about her, more ner- 
vous than ever before. I felt that I should have to 
be exceedingly careful. This was no time for the 
light-hearted frolics which we had so often enjoyed. 
And I set myself to look at the thing coolly and 
judiciously, as though I were some Harley Street 
consultant summoned to the country to give an opin- 
ion. Thoughts, however, came jerkily to mind. 
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They were not always consecutive or even very 
clear. . . • Sylvester the real man? Yes, but what 
precisely did that mean ? There was only one chess- 
board (I think I was glad to remember that chess- 
board.) And surely that meant that this disap- 
pearance of Pengard was only temporary, a part of 
the treatment, a first symptom perhaps of that — 
what was the word? — that synthesis for which 
Lucius was striving? The doctor had certainly 
warned me that Sylvester would fight. His was the 
superior brain. And how could Pengard really gof 
He was the same man 1 There might be a bit of him 

asleep, but . And had not Lucius ?iQt\xd\\y deduced 

2L secondary personality from a mere reading of /«- 
domitable Man? Of course he had. Then were his 
theories all wrong? I told myself that Rosamund 
must already have worked herself into a hysterical 
state and misunderstood him. The day would come 
when a Pengard, removed altogether from this crazy 
enigma, would appear in our midst with memory 
fully restored, a Pengard awake for all time, a Pen- 
gard perhaps who would include in his own person 
the thoughts and feelings and ideas which had built 
themselves up into Hartley Sylvester. 

And then with a little shock I remembered my 
brother-in-law's letter. How had he discovered 
this family of Sylvester of Lunde? Why had he 
not expected me to find Pengard's name amongst 
those old records? Supposing — supposing all of us 
really had made the mistake 1 It would mean that 
Pengard was Sylvester asleep — a being who had no 
right to exist, a shadow to be removed if the real 
man were to be restored to all his powers. And 
then, who knew what great work might not be writ- 
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ten with no dream to disturb his attention? I found 
myself becoming entangled in a maze of thoughts 
which became more preposterous every moment. 
What would happen to that left arm of his ? Was 
Pengard's gentle voice no more than a sort of fal- 
setto? Were Sylvester's eyes never to be normal 
again? Sylvester, scheming and arrogant, the real 
manl It was an intolerable thought. He must 
never be allowed to . . • 

"Rosamund," said I, "I don't think we can pre- 
tend to each other. This thing has got to be put 
straight. I believe you wanted to see me because 
we can talk freely to each other. We needn't wrap 
up what we want to say in chocolate boxes. I 
can imagine how you feel, but — well, Sylvester is 
fighting. You must fight too." 

She smiled. "You think I've not been fighting?" 

"I know you've been fighting, my dear, but there 
has come a reverse, and you feel you can't continue 
the battle.'* 

Her lips quivered. "All my strength's gone. 
I've just gone down into some sort of a hell, and 
you can't fight against something you don't under- 
stand. They say there's a ghost at Fallowfield 
Howlett. Well, I think I've been living with a 
ghost for weeks past, and it makes you rather — 
sick. It's like going into a beautiful church and 
seeing a face grinning at you from behind the altar, 
a face which has no right to be there. It's like hear- 
ing voices which don't ... oh, I can't go on, I 
can't go on. It's no use pretending. You can't go 
on forever living in a world which doesn't exist." 

"Look here," said I, catching hold of some fleet- 
ing notion and trying to elaborate it as I spoke, "I've 
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got some sort of an idea at the back of my head. 
You know what people call me — a bit of a wastrel 
who might have done something if he hadn't had 
money, a man who makes fun of things. You know 
I'm not really that and no more. You know I can 
be serious when I like. I'm serious now. This 
thing is frightening because we don't under- 
stand it. We haven't got hold of it yet. But 
it won't be so frightening if we follow Lucms' 
example and try to be scientific. We know nothing 
whatever about science, but I believe scientists 
studying phenomena remove their own personali- 
ties from the business. They just investigate coldly 
and impersonally. Now, forget you're Rosamund 
Raynor in love with John Pengard — oh yes, don't be 
frightened; we both know so much — and let us ar- 
rive at Fallowfield Howlett determined to get at 
the truth. Just that and no more. You see you 
haven't arrived at the truth yet. Sylvester may, be 
the real man as you think, but the thing isn't — fin- 
ished yet. I mean, the man's ill, and there's a pro- 
cess going on. And the treatment is no mere bottle 
of medicine which will bring down the temperature 
and make a man well in a few hours. Don't for- 
get the thing is going on now at this moment. It 
may continue for weeks. You see what I mean? 
Forget who you are. Just watch. And don't be- 
come Rosamund again for — ^well, say a fortnight or 
a month. By that time we shall know more than 
we do." 

"And what then?" 

"Then," said I, strangely moved, "if Pengard is 
not riding contentedly on the quietest horse you've 
got up there, I shall take charge of you for a time. 
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I might even go out to Mexico to see some of the 
fun. But I don't think," I added on an impulse 
which I could not altogether explain to myself, "that 
will be necessary, for I believe there is a mistake 
somewhere. I think you have misunderstood things. 
You see, I believe in Lucius Arne and what he has 
told me himself." 

There came a long pause. "You say that. Uncle 
Robert," she said at last, "to help me, but you don't 
think it true. I've told you what Lucius told me, 
but I haven't told you what Sylvester said. He said 
he had seen me looking at — at John and knew what 
I felt, and that as soon as the doctor had cured him 
— I mean when John had . . . had gone altogether, 
his arm would probably be all right, arid there would 
be no need for him to fight any more, and I should 
love him. But I can't, I can't. Never. There is 
something about him. ..." 

"Lucius," I interrupted, "once told me something, 
and that was before he met Sylvester at all. He 
told me he believed that Indomitable Man had been 
written by a man in a peculiar condition of control. 
Afterwards he told me we should have the devil's 
own job getting rid of that control. He explained 
the sort of illness it was. The man we call Sylvester 
is John Pengard very ill. Well, I still believe that, 
and if Sylvester seems to be conquering, it only 
means that the man you love is still very ill. But he 
is going to get well. I've felt that all along, ever 
since I met Lucius. I know it. I can't tell you 
how I know it, but I do. It may be my instinct. 
They say we don't cultivate our instinct enough. 
Well, whatever it is, I feel it inside me. Rosamund, 
look up at me. You are going to blot out all 
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thoughts of the future for a time. In the 
first • . •** 

She was smiling again. "I like being with you," 
she admitted, "and I will try to fight, but I don't 
think I've made a mistake. It is Hartley Sylvester 
who has been ill. I have thought it all out. It is 
he who knows about things when John comes to life. 
It is he who wrote those horrible letters and had 
no pity when he was trying to commit a sort of mur- 
der. I've been in love with a ghost." 

"But we are going to get the ghost into his right 
body," said I, not quite sure whether my words were 
expressing my real meaning. "Now — ^just for a 
fortnight — ^you agree to be a student of science." 

"All right — ^just for a fortnight." 

II 

I have come to know Fallowfield Howlett very 
well. It is a curious place, lonely and gray, cut off 
from civilization by stretches of water and marshes 
and swamps, where even the trees and the shrubs 
are gray rather than green. The willows seem to 
be hissing out a warning, the rushes bid you beware. 
The birds have sorrowful cries. There are patches 
of cold mist sweeping the ground which chill you 
even in summer. Surely you have left England al- 
together when you turn off the road into that wooded 
lane which is really the drive? You skirt one of 
the smaller roads and drive over a bridge and come 
to that wild corner into which my brother-in-law 
has gathered his bears — the last place, I always 
think, for such beasts. Yet they seem to be thriv- 
ing, for he has given them an enclosure which is 
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the reverse of a prison. No iron bars meet your 
view though they are there, thick and strong. 
There are lairs and huge kennels and a concrete 
emplacement which looks like a natural formation. 
And then you drive on through a still wilder planta- 
tion into a Park which resembles a common, past 
some farm houses, past the fine stables, all unex- 
pectedly rearing their red walls in the midst of this 
gray gloomy land, and so on to the circle of brush- 
wood with its sentinel elms which hide the yellow- 
white irregular house from the world. There you 
feel utterly cut off. There is an uncouth barren- 
ness over things which suggests a miserly hermit 
owner of the past who has somehow managed to 
live on until to-day, and only an examination of the 
stables, very shining and modern, or the luxurious 
bathrooms inside the house, convince you of your 
mistake. 

It was late when we arrived — there had been a 
breakdown on the road — and it must have been past 
ten o'clock when Lucius opened the door of his 
house and led us into the long, low, stone-paved hall. 

"Young truant," said he with the chuckle which 
I knew I had been longing to hear. **Expected to 
find your bones picked clean. Eaten by bears. 
Horrible tragedy in Norfolk. And Robert huflFy 
and cold. Gnmph 1 Well, this is Fallowfield How- 
lett and Babette is warming your claret." He low- 
ered his voice as he helped me off with my coat. 
"Aunt Charlotte in bed. Snoring. Um, extraordi- 
nary loud snore. And the patient asleep. Now 
come along. Hot soup. Mulligatawny." 

There was a glowing fire in the dining-room where 
Babette was preparing our supper. She looked well 
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and was delighted to see us. But I could see that 
she was not wholly at her ease. 

"I'm so glad you've come," she said. "We had 
a fright about Rosamund." 

"But you got my telegram?" 

"Oh yes, I mean before it came." 

"Well, here we both are, my dear Bee." 

Rosamund was warming herself by the fire. "And 
I feel as though I had been round the world," she 
said. 

"Drink your soup," barked Lucius, "and go off 
to bed and don't play truant again." 

Half an hour later I was sitting with him in a 
tiny room which defies accurate description. It was 
a workshop, a library and a laboratory. The walls 
were hidden behind shelves indiscriminately filled 
with boxes and books and instruments and bottles. 
There were papers scattered about and a saddle on 
the floor. There was a shabby arm chair of a size 
better suited to Lucius' figure than to the size of 
the room. There was a round table on which were 
a model of a Roman bath, the skeleton of some 
small mammal, a complicated electric light arrange- 
ment and two or three dishes of apples. A grand- 
father clock with the loudest tick I have ever heard 
in my life stood by the door. You obtained the im- 
pression that a small boy had stolen in shortly before 
and worked havoc for the mere pleasure of seeing 
how much chaos could be produced in a small place. 
Lucius waved me into the armchair and sat himself 
down on a wooden case with a cushion beneath him. 
He was munching an apple. 

"Now," said he, "we can talk. Babette wants 
to shut up this room." 
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"I don't wonder," said I. 

"But she shan't. Lord no! Anything else, but 
not this. Belonged to my father. And so, my dear 
fellow, you couldn't bear the suspense any longer?" 

I had been watching him carefully, but there was 
nothing in his manner to suggest that the case I 
had brought to his notice was giving him trouble. 
I think I had expected him to be vaguely apologetic. 
He had his usual cross look, but the smile which 
contradicted it played round his lips. His clothes 
were even shaggier and more shapeless than those 
to which I had become accustomed, and he was 
munching his apple in the greedy way of the boy who 
wants to get on to a second apple, or even a third, 
without running the risk of seeing the dish cleared 
away. '^I've come," said I, **because Rosamund 
fetched me." 

He nodded and munched and took in a deep 
breath. "That young woman," said he, "well, she 
is a remarkable young woman. Very. Know what 
my Aunt Charlotte said? Wished she could have 
been a man to marry the chit herself. GnmphI 
Gnmph 1 Great compliment. Charlotte is generally 
ruder than I. Um, attractive young lady. Most. 
Willowy. And I've kissed her." 

"I hope you enjoyed it." 

"Yes, I've taken to kissing," said he in a tone 
which implied that science demanded all kinds of 
unusual experiments on the part of her followers, 
and then, "but I can't have her here." 

"Can't have her here? Why, you insisted on her 
coming up with you ! I thought she was to be part 
of the treatment like — like Wintle." 

"At times," admitted Lucius, "my brain is the 
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size of a pea. I made a mistake. I love Rosamund 
Raynor, but I don't want her here." 

"Why not?" 

**Why not?" he shouted and threw the core of 
his apple neatly on to one of the top shelves; "be- 
cause she'll go off her head if she stops here much 
longer." 

"I think I may have persuaded her to adopt a 
new attitude towards things," said I, "at any rate 
for a time, although I don't really understand my- 
self what has happened. She came to my house in 
the greatest distress and told me — ^well, that Pen- 
gard was not the real man." 

"Did she?" said Lucius, absently. He had an 
eye, I saw, on the dish of apples nearest to him. 

"Naturally I am skeptical and curious." 

There came a pause and he helped himself to 
another apple. 

"Pithecanthropus," he burst out in his abrupt 
way. "That's what they call him. Bastard word 
of course. Ape man. So-called missing link. Well, 
that's what I want. Important link missing. Very 
little progress to report. And you haven't helped 
me. Got your letter this morning. No help. The 
link is still missing." 

"But look here," said I, "you haven't yet told me. 
What of Rosamund's story? You don't really 
think . . ." 

"How do you know what I really think?" he 
asked in his most bellicose manner. "Now listen, 
my dear Robert. Confession to make. I have the 
head of a beetle. I'm deaf. I'm blind. In a short 
while I shall be suffering from the worst sort of 
dementia. I'm breaking up. My foot's in the 
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grave." He frowned as he held out what was left 
of his apple. "I take too much for granted. I'm 
I too clever by half. Um, that persisting amnesia. 
I ought to have known. But you never get two 
cases of this kind exactly alike. Still, I ought to 
have known. And then, there was the book." 

"Well, what of the book? I suppose you mean 
Indomitable Manf" 

He looked at me and his brows dropped down. 
"The book," he said, and spoke with a kind of 
gloomy resignation, "was not written by Pengard. 
The vegetable life of John Pengard was not prop- 
erly his. He was never what you might call inde- 
pendent — ^not a full personality. What did he ever 
do by himself? Nothing. Nothing was done with- 
out Sylvester's knowledge and — ^possible help. 
Sylvester I Um, well, I have come to believe that 
Sylvester is more or less right. Pengard is no more 
the real man than you are. He is a dream. A 
myth. And brought into this business Heaven 
knows how. A shadow " 

I had started up in something like dismay. "I 
can't believe it," I exclaimed. "It's monstrous." 
• "Sit down, my dear fellow, and listen. You are 
not Rosamund Raynor. Sit down quietly. We've 
got to take these things as we find 'em. I was say- 
ing Pengard is a shadow. So he Is. The most 
annoying and incomprehensible shadow that was 
ever invented. And if I could find out how he came 
into existence . . . Well, that is the link that is 
missing. The rest would probably be plain sailing, 
but I've so little to work on. But with that infor- 
mation a deep hypnosis, an injection or two, one or 
two questions — um, that would probably be all. If 
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I had one little solid fact to go on, I could fix every- 
thing up. If there was anything real about Pen- 
gard — but there isn't, and the amnesia won't go." 

"And you mean to tell me," I cried, unable to 
remain silent, "that Sylvester is to be allowed to live 
out his life without " 

"Don't you like Mr. Hartley Sylvester?" he in- 
terrupted and looked almost comically at me. 

"Not a bit." 

"But why not?" 

"Because I can't forget what he did to poor Pen- 
gard — oh, I know they are the same, but I shall 
never be able to think of them as the same. I can't 
stand the fellow. I feel awkward in his presence. 
I feel he's laughing quietly to himself at us. And — 
and scheming. I don't feel he's straight. He knows 
so much more than we do. And then, well, the girl 
— ^you know how she looks on him." 

"I don't think," he continued very mildly, "he 
does know so very much more than we do, and I 
don't think he's scheming just now. There isn't 
much need. You haven't yet become accustomed to 
the new state of affairs, you see. For very good 
reasons, which I will explain in a moment, I know 
now that Pengard is not the real man. Very well. 
Sylvester knows that, and I know that Syl- 
vester " 

"And yet you were the man," I interrupted with 
an indignation I could not suppress, "who actually 
deduced the fact that Sylvester was in one of those 
subconscious states or whatever they are, when he 
wrote Indomitable Man/" 

"Exactly," he agreed smiling now. "I was about 
to observe that Sylvester is still in much the same 
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state. The real Sylvester has in all probability not 
yet appeared." 

"The real Sylvester 1 Why not the real Pen- 
gard?" 

*'You are not a good listener," he complained. 
"You resemble my Aunt Charlotte who is always 
making a noise awake or asleep. There is no real 
Pengard. There never was a real Pengard. But 
there is a real Sylvester who may or may not show 
various characteristics of the amiable, if somnolent, 
Pengard. About that I can't say very much. What 
I do know is this. Sylvester in hypnosis remembers 
little more than he knows when awake, but it is 
occasionally possible to bring out very faint recollec- 
tions of the past. I've learnt nothing more of that 
rock, but once or twice the patient has muttered 
strange words to himself — indistinctly, I'm sorry to 
say — in a language which I have been unable to 
identify. Might be German or Dutch, but then it 
might be almost anything else. And it may have 
been childish nonsense. I don't know; that remains 
to be seen. But what is more important is this." 
He hunched himself up in some curious way on the 
case. "I've been able to obtain a fairly full account 
of his feelings as Pengard before the first visit to 
Boston. Now listen and don't interrupt. Can't bear 
interruptions. Never could. Family failing. I've 
pieced things together. History shows no big gaps 
from the time when the amnesia began. Um, well. 
Goes something like this. We'll begin with — what? 
Possible traumatic causation. Fall on the rock. 
What fall? What rock? We don't know. No de- 
tails, but the patient was in great physical distress 
at the time. Not a doubt about that. Great physical 
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distress. Well, and what follows ? A man who acts 
as though he were a stranger called John Pengard 
of whom he knows nothing at all, wakes up in Chi- 
cago and settles down to make money. But he 
knows, or part of him knows, if you like, that he 
isn't John Pengard at all. Knows other things, too. 
Knows money is not paramount, though why he 
knows that I don't know. Knows he doesn't really 
want to settle down in Dover. And yet, just as you 
or I do in our dreams, he finds himself unable to 
do what he wants. Has the heavy feet of the 
dreamer. Heavy feet chain him to Chicago and to 
this figure of Pengard which stands in the way of his 
freedom. And he tries to wake up. Tries hard. 
Knows, or thinks — ^yes, believes he has only to wake 
up to learn who he is and what it all means. But 
years pass and the same thing goes on. Years, my 
dear fellow, not days. Whole years pass and he 
has to watch this intruder. Very well then. And 
then one day a weight lifts and he gets clear — at a 
cost. Has to get glasses. Arm functionally dis- 
ordered. Stammers. Hum. Curious. And what 
does he do? Goes as far away as he can. Enor- 
mous distance. Chicago to Boston. Learns his 
name and settles down to work. But the dream 
persists even then. Why? Um, that's the point. 
Sylvester asks himself why. Asks himself who is 
this Pengard who has come to intrude. No answer. 
Consults all the books. Must find an answer. Reads 
every book he can find. Good brain. Remarkable 
brain. Only hard work keeps him going and the 
shadow away. Works on as only a man in whom 
the field of consciousness is narrowed, can work. 
And plans out his own book. Indomitable Man. 
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Book will help him to remember perhaps. Puts 
down his dreams. Useless. Amnesia persists. 
Dreams not retrograde. Important point that. 
Sometimes of Pengard but not of the past. But one 
thing becomes clear. As long as Pengard is there, 
he will not be able to remember; cannot be wholly 
free of the dream. Shadow of Pengard blotting out 
the past. And so begins that sinister fight." 

He paused for a moment. "I should have fought. 
You would have fought. Don't forget that. And 
little by little iie conquers. Works with the most 
astounding concentration. Indomitable Man writ- 
ten in less than three incomplete years. But he 
works while Pengard is in possession 1 Yes, I found 
that out. Co-conscious. Never sleeps when Pen- 
gard is there. Works all the time. Terrific. The 
book fills his life, but the shadow still lurks there by 
his side. Lurks, yes. The shadow lurking there 
all the time," he repeated slowly. "And then when 
he is conquering, you come into the business, and 
because you meet Pengard first, because you are 
sorry, because you live so near to the Dover with 
which Pengard — God knows how — is somehow con- 
nected, you think he must be the real man. Very 
natural you should. Very. Don't blame you. Oh 
no. And I — I knew that Indomitable Man is the 
work of a brain out of the normal control. I, too, 
believed Pengard to be the real man. Doltish. In- 
credibly doltish. Must have been that American 
food. And all my powers of suggestion at work to 
keep Pengard going I" He looked at me ruefully. 
"With considerable success. Though temporary. 
Um, and then we take him to Dover and what do 
we find? Pengard's Dover and the Dover in Kent 
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have little in common. It's a dream Dover and 
Sylvester knows it, I don't think Sylvester had ever 
been to Dover in his life. But, ah yes, you think 
that Pengard belongs to the days before that fall 
on the rock? Oh no, he doesn't. Not a sign. Not 
a shred of evidence. Nothing. Blank, blank, blank. 
Braintree a blank. Dover a blank. Myths, dreams, 
phantasy. Nothing real. Nothing to go on. You'll 
see in a moment. Just nothing at all." 

He was drumming as usual on his knees, shaking 
his great head, frowning. "And now I've discov- 
ered my mistake, what has happened? Shadow is 
going, and Sylvester is an ally. You may hate me 
for saying it — poor little Rosamund does — ^but we 
are both fighting Pengard, and Pengard will go. 
But he won't be got rid of until we know how and 
why — how and why — ^he ever came into existence at 
all." 

"I don't know whether you've convinced me or 
not," said I, "but if you mean to say the real man 
has an arm which won't work and eyes that need 
glasses and a stammer and a detestable voice . . •" 

"I don't mean to say anything of the kind. I 
mean to say no more than that Sylvester is ill and 
must be cured." 

We sat silent for some time. I do not know what 
I was thinking about. I fancy I remembered just 
then that I had not replied to Sylvester's letter. I 
munched an apple and kept staring at the grand- 
father clock. Its pendulum seemed to be ticking out 
words. 

"And so," he went on at last, "I looked up the 
books. Found one or two references. My Aunt 
Charlotte helped. Rode into Norwich for me. And 
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I found Humpage in the library here. Good man 
Humpage. I found that note in his book and wrote 
o£f to you. I also wrote to a librarian in Truro and 
to a lady in Mansfield. Sylvesters common enough. 
Hartley. Um, knew it came after. We haven't 
learnt much, but so far as I can find there is no 
Pengard in England. Not even in ComwalL Sug- 
gestive ?" 

"Look here," said I, "IVe been telling the girl 
that one must be scientific and put aside all personal 
feelings, and I'm trying to look on this affair in the 
same way as you. Well, it seems all very well, but 
I don't see why you should be taking sides in this 
way." 

"Who's taking sides?" he demanded. 

"You are. You tell me all this. You put Syl- 
vester under hjrpnosis and all the rest of it, but what 
have you done to hear Pengard's side of the case? 
Why not hypnotize him in the same way?" 

He smiled. "You think I haven't done that?" 

"Well, if you have, what does he say?" 

"Precisely the same thing." 

"I don't follow." 

"Don't you see," said Lucius and put out his 
hands, "that is the crux. I hypnotize Pengard and 
tell him to speak, and it is merely Sylvester, the same 
Sylvester you saw in your own dining-room at Mel- 
sham. Pengard in hypnotic sleep does not exist. 
He is Hartley Sylvester again." 

Ill 

There is a queer fascination about Fallowfield 
Howlett, and I like to go there and wash out the 
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grime and the hurry of London, but that first two- 
day visit of mine was not very cheerful. I slept 
in a room which seemed to attract to itself all the 
winds in the heavens. The walls seemed to be 
sobbing all night, and the curtains shuddered and 
trembled like live things. And although I made a 
great effort to banish all unpleasant thoughts I could 
not get to sleep for a very long time. I lay awake 
and went over every factor in the business. Alter- 
nately I was angry and miserably upset. Rosa- 
mund's pale face seemed to be there before me, 
mutely accusing. Lucius had amplified his informa- 
tion before I had retired, and I could not but believe 
now that he was right. It might be that we should 
see Pengard again, but if he came he would have to 
be hypnotized at once and so metamorphosed back 
into Sylvester. And then as I tossed about on my 
bed, trying to find the position most likely to bring 
sleep, my thoughts took a more morbid turn. It 
seemed to me that the whole thing was unnatural, 
a ghastly, inhuman traffic in souls, and Lucius him- 
self became a sort of unholy enchanter, a man in 
league with the powers of evil. And as I lay on my 
bed the handsome pale face of John Pengard seemed 
to have changed, and I saw in its place a grinning 
Sylvester, a very gargoyle of a face, and I wished 
that I had never gone to America at all. In fact so 
warped were these thoughts of the night when the 
winds howled and beat against windows and roof 
that I almost believed Babette had had something 
of this kind in her mind when she had bade me be- 
ware of voyaging forth. . . . 

I came down to breakfast to find that the redoubt- 
able Miss Arne was already out on her horse and 
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had taken Rosamund with her. Babette was reading 
her letters. Lucius and Sylvester had not yet ap- 
peared. 

'*I think marriage suits you," said I as I kissed 
her; "you look about ten years younger already." 

"I should feel twenty-five years younger," she told 
me, "if it weren't for Rosamund." 

I was helping myself to some fish at the sideboard. 
"It's a problem, and I've spent a miserable night 
trying to think how we can solve it. Don't you find. 
Bee, you can't think of the two of them as one?" 

"I get angry trying to. Well, there is only one 
thing to be done." 

"What's that?" I sat down beside her. 

"We must say what we think." 

"But aren't we doing that? You generally do, my 
dear," I added with a smile. 

She looked at me. '^o, Robert, we are not. Do 
you know, I've tried to, but somehow I can't. I've 
wanted to take him into a corner — Sylvester, I mean 
— and speak out my mind. And each time I've tried 
— ^well, I've funked it. And Aunt Charlotte is ex- 
actly the same. She's a most outspoken woman, too, 
but with Sylvester she is just distantly polite. 
Somehow you can't get near him. It's as though 
there was a thick plate of glass all round him. Yet 
when Pengard comes back . . ." She stopped 
and smiled to herself and then shook her head. 
"Lucius tells us to wait patiently, but — how can you 
wait patiently? It makes my blood boil " 

Sylvester came into the room, and for a fleeting 
moment I thought that Pengard had come back once 
again, for he smiled when he saw me and greeted 
me with something like the warmth I might have 
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expected from the other. But it was Sylvester who 
asked me after the ladies and feared lest they might 
become too reckless, and it was Sylvester who hoped 
that I had not come to take Wintle away. Wintle, 
he said, was a treasure, and he did not know how 
he had managed all those years with that deaf old 
fool in Cambridge. "Wintle," he told us, "has all 
the beautiful superstitions of his class." 

I felt sulky and disinclined to talk, and even when 
Lucius arrived in most shameful attire and reported 
that one of his bears was suffering from some curi- 
ous complaint, I could hardly open my mouth. I 
was watching Sylvester most of the time and think- 
ing of Babette's words. Yes, she was right. This 
man was shut in behind glass. There was something 
unreal about him, something unknown, although 
when first I had seen him I had thought him to be 
much less aloof than Pengard. And just now I could 
n Jt rid myself of the idea that he was playing a part 
— a ridiculous idea which would not be banished. 
Instinctively, I realized, you felt on your guard in his 
presence. Then suddenly he put a question which 
brought me to a decision. 

"You received my l-letter, Sir Robert?" he asked. 

"I did," said I. "We will talk about it after 
breakfast." 

And at that moment I knew that I should be able 
to speak out my mind. I knew then that I would 
have to treat him as an ordinary man who required 
what was commonly known as a "dressing-down." 
And I think I experienced a new sense of elation. 
If poor Pengard was gone, at least this man who 
had come in his place should be told plainly what we 
thought of him. In the past I had allowed myself 
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to be fooled and handed over all responsibility to my 
brother-in-law, but it was more than a mere question 
of psychotherapeutic treatment. I was down here 
to help Rosamund now. I caught Babette's eye 
and nodded, and I think she understood what I 
meant. . . • 

Lucius, it seemed, would be engaged with the 
ailing bear until eleven o'clock when the usual morn- 
ing hour would be given to Sylvester. I had there- 
fore more than an hour myself. The big man 
went off and my sister disappeared into her own 
part of the house. Sylvester and I went off to the 
library. 

"My position, you see," he began abruptly, "is 
rather awkward." 

"Why— awkward?" 

(Oh yes, I was going to stand no nonsense at all. 
If this was the real man, he should certainly be 
made to understand what I thought of him.) 

He peered at me through his glasses and nursed 
his left arm. "I expect the doctor has told you 
. . . the present condition of affairs ?" 

"More or less." 

"So that you understand why I was f-forced to 
adopt unusual methods?" 

"It is certainly unusual to have recourse to lies 
and — and blackmail." 

"Can one blackmail oneself?" 

"A quibble," I retorted. 

He smiled. "You still think of two men?" he 
said. "Well, in a sense there are two men in all 
of us. You may remember perhaps my explanation 
of our unconscious processes in my book. I speak 
of what is termed ambivalency. You love but you 
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hate too. At the same time, I mean. You approve 
and condemn. And your ultimate decision will de- 
pend upon which part of you has conquered. You 
understand what I mean? Perhaps you think of 
these two sides of yourself as duty and inclination? 
Many men do, without realizing their probable 
origin. Duty comes from your conscious control, 
inclination from those deeper . . ." 

I was not in a mind to be lectured. "What has 
this to do with what you call the present condition of 
affairs?" 

"It is surely pertinent. To me perhaps, as to you, 
Pengard is still him, but the shadow is thinner. It 
will soon d-disappear. You think me an arrogant, 
sinister man." He looked at his arm. "But that is 
only because I am in process of becoming free. You 
think that because Fve been fighting, because Fve 
used unworthy weapons, there is little excuse. Don't 
you realize that when a man is fighting for life all 
weapons are legitimate? And, Sir Robert, I want 
you to understand this. I am grateful to you. At 
first I was fighting against you. I was fighting 
against Dr. Arne. But he is a great man. He un- 
derstands. You must understand too." 

I felt that our talk was not taking the course I 
had chosen, and yet I was not so angry as I might 
have been. For a while I was silent. Words would 
not come. He wanted me to understand, but how 
could I ? And how could I treat him as an ordinary 
man? Once again I had that conviction that things 
were not quite real. I was not sitting here in the 
library at Fallowfield Howlett. The whole thing 
was a mad fancy. . . . 

"You must imderstand too, Sir Robert," he re- 
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peated earnesdy, "the time is drawing near when I 
shall never be troubled again, and then I shall have 
my reward. I shall remember the past." 

"Look here," I blustered, determined not to de- 
lay any longer, "there is something I want to say 
now at once. You write and tell me that you and 
Lady Rosamund will shortly be married. Well, I 
want you to know that the girl is not in love with 
you. She never was. You are merely frightening 
her. A marriage is impossible. You must under- 
stand that. I dare say you don't fully realize the 
position. Well, I am explaining it now. You are 
treating her much in the way that you treated — 
Pengard. That has got to be stopped. If some- 
thing drastic is not done very soon, she will have a 
breakdown, for which you and you only will be re- 
sponsible. And where she is concerned, you will 
have to reckon with me." 

He gazed solemnly at me. "I love Rosamund 
very d-dearly," he said. 

"I dare say you do," I returned hotly; "that is 
hardly the point." 

"You think she is in love with — Pengard?" 

"With that part of you," I amended, "which you 
say is a dream." 

"She loves me," he maintained. "My letter " 

I rose up. "The whole thing," I cried, "is beyond 
me. I can't say just what I mean and you know it 
and are trying to trip me. But I do know this ; un- 
less you alter your attitude towards the girl, I shall 
make it my business to — oh, well, I shall see that 
she is taken away." 

"And you think, Sir Robert, that any one could 
ever come wholly between us?" 
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I was astonished to see that there were tears in 
his eyes. I played with my pipe. I felt utterly 
stupid and helpless. 

"Let me tell you something," he continued. 
"When I saw Rosamund's portrait in the papers, I 
knew I must get to know her at once. I felt per- 
haps like a man when he reads a beautiful poem. I 
felt clean and very near to the stars. I felt a real 
man once again. And I left my work, I thought of 
nothing but her. I made my plans and met her and 
tried to explain, but how could I explain? A man 
cursed like myself cannot wholly explain. But I 
made her understand what I felt and she too . . . 
was caught up in the wonder and joy of it all. But 
when love comes along you must fight, and she 
fought, though we wandered together in our dreams. 
. . . But the weight pressed down and I was 
forced to become the other, and all the time I was 
thinking of her. And then in Chicago, when I was 
longing to take her again into my arms, the — the 
other was stopping me. Yet he, too, fell in love, but 
he is only half a man, a poor pale fool, gutless and 
frightened. And yet," his voice rose up, "with all 
his physical advantages he hadn't the courage — oh, 
I don't know if you can understand, but I was fran- 
tic. All my hate against him came up to the surface. 
I fought like a demon. I was m-mad, mad and 
jealous. I tried every way to be rid of him. And 
I began to understand how she looked at us both. 
She was in love with the shadow and only faintly 
could see the real man behind. The shadow 1 If 
only we could find out where he comes from, what 
he is I But I've been trying for twelve years. It is 
all intangible, spongy, a film. Braintree — ^where 
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does he come from ? Dover 1 Why Dover? Does 
Braintree belong to that past which I cannot remem- 
ber? No, no, no. He's utterly outside myself. 
There is no Dr. Braintree. I can't . . . but one 
day, one day, Sir Robert, things will come back. 
That is the doctor's belief. I shall have recovered, 
and then my arm will be all right and those damn- 
able glasses will go. There is nothing organically 
wrong. And I think to myself; *I will wait, I will 
hide all my love.' But when I see her, I know she is 
mine. I remember how she has looked at — the 
shadow, and all my manhood . . ." 

He broke off and stood up and strode down the 
library, and as he walked away, a bent, weary figure, 
I could almost have sworn that I was with Pengard, 
a Pengard miserably pacing his office in Chicago. 
Surely this was a Sylvester I had not seen before, 
and I remembered what Lucius had told me on the 
previous evening. Very possibly the real Sylvester 
had not yet appeared. 

Suddenly he stopped and faced me. **ril do any- 
thing you want," he promised. 

"Try to be more like John Pengard," said I, and 
the words came almost involuntarily from my lips. 

IV 

In the train which took me to London the next 
day, I endeavored to persuade myself that my visit 
had done good. Yet apart from the fact that Rosa- 
mund herself — she had clung to me rather pathetic- 
ally in the house — seemed calmer, there was little 
change to be seen. I had witnessed Sylvester again 
under hypnotism, but no further progress had been 
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made, and there had been not a sign of John Pen- 
gard. Sylvester himself had been unobtrusive and 
not spoken again of the future. I had chatted to 
Aunt Charlotte and been amused at her breezy, mas- 
culine ways — she was astonishingly agile for a 
woman of seventy — and had helped my sister in her 
laudable task of making Fallowfield Howlett more 
habitable than it was. But there remained the 
same heavy atmosphere of uneasy depression over 
things which was fitly symbolized by the surrounding 
grayness and mist. I had seen the sick bear and 
talked to its keeper and promised Wintle a long 
holiday so soon as he should be returned from his 
duties. But I felt that nothing had actually been 
done. The fact remained that I had brought Pen- 
gard home to be cured, and Pengard did not exist. 
And I tried to imagine where he was, a forlorn 
ghost imprisoned, squeezed out, as Lucius expressed 
it, presumably forever. I thought of him as a dead 
man. . . . 

You may possibly have dined at the First Folio 
Club. We retain all the old-time ceremonies. We 
are delightfully formal. I wear a very wonderful 
decoration on my chest and sit in a carved chair 
that would be some sizes too large even foi* Lucius 
Ame. We have good music and our speeches are 
supposed to possess a particular wit of their own. 
Guests may be brought to most of the dinners, and 
in our time I suppose we have entertained most of 
the great men in Europe. 

This particular dinner, I fancy, was a success, but 
I could not rid myself altogether of my depression. 
Here was I going through the appointed routine 
with a smile on my face and a joke at my lips, but 
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my heart was not in the busmess. I was thinking 
of the folk at Fallowfield Hewlett so remote from 
this cheery good-humored company about me. And 
when the time came for an account of the Boston 
celebrations, I remember hearing my own voice and 
wondering how I was being able to string together 
an apparently coherent narrative the while my 
thoughts were elsewhere. I was talking of the great 
dinner at Boston which I had attended, but I was 
thinking of my second visit to the city, when I had 
driven out to that shabby villa in Cambridge and 
met the author of Indomitable Man. I was won- 
dering what these old friends of mine would say 
were I to tell them the story of John Pengard, and 
there flashed through my mind some old tale of 
Quince Wrackham's in which a man in a similar 
position to my own had astounded and horrified his 
audience at a dinner by pleading guilty to some hor- 
rible crime. Well, I, too, as it seemed to me then, 
had been indirectly responsible for some sort of a 
murder, the murder of John Pengard. It was all 
very morbid of course, but I could not rid myself 
of the notion. . . . 

Quince Wrackham himself came up to me after 
I had hit the gavel for the last time and in his blunt 
way told me I had not been at my best. 

**Working too hard at your book?" he asked 
laughing. **0r have you contracted bad habits in 
the States?" 

"That's it, my dear fellow. But I've had a long 
day to-day. Traveled up from Norfolk." 

"Norfolk? Gad, yes, youVe a brother-in-law liv- 
ing there now, haven't you? I forgot to congratu- 
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late you. Keeps a woolly rhinoceros or some- 
thing." 

"Bears," said I. 

Wrackham looked at me hard. **You are off- 
color," he said. "Come for a drive." 

"At this hour?" 

"Why not? And — by Gad, yes — I shall be going 
near your place. Fm motoring straight to Deal." 

"To-night?" 

"Of course. Nothing like a long drive by night 
when you want to think things out." 

"It's very nice of you, but Fm living in London 
just now. 

"Well, get out. Come along," he added in his 
fussy, enthusiastic way. "The car's outside. Take 
you to Mayfair. Give you ten minutes to change. 
Call at Chelsea. Give myself ten minutes to change. 
And then have at it. Do you all the good in the 
world. And Fd rather like somebody in the car. 
We'll go by Dover and have an early breakfast at 
the Lord Warden." 

I stared at him. "My dear fellow " 

"But' why not, why not? Come along." 

I thought of my last visit to Dover. I looked at 
Quince Wrackham and all ridiculously decided to go. 
Don't ask me why. I don't know to this day. 

("Just the sort of man thing that nobody but you, 
dear, would do," Babette told me afterwards.) 



It was just luck. Five minutes before I had had 
not the smallest intention of going into Kent. If 
London proved dull and the History of Armor did 
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not progress, I might go up once again to Fallow- 
field Howlett, but the idea of returning to Melsham 
with the three aunts in the house would never have 
entered my head. Yet no sooner had Quince 
Wrackman persuaded me to come in his car into 
Kent, than I had determined to stay a few days at 
Melsham. Why not? There would be nothing to 
do, but I should please the old lady, and she would 
like to be told about Fallowfield Howlett. . . . 

And so it happened that at an early hour the next 
morning I was breakfasting at the Lord Warden 
with a novelist who persisted in obtaining as many 
details as he could about our waiter's private his- 
tory. It had been a glorious drive, and apparently 
the hotel people were used to Quince Wrackham*s 
habits, for there was a hot bath ready for us and 
breakfast on the table at an hour when the coffee- 
room was practically deserted. 

And that afternoon, when I had got rid of my 
aunts, I was sitting with my mother at Melsham and 
discussing the affairs of the nation. 

How oddly things happen 1 

My mother, I remember, seemed distressed at the 
violent measures which the Suffragettes were just 
then adopting. She deplored all the new fangled 
theories regarding her sex. The young woman of 
the day, she maintained, was a creature she would 
never understand. 

"And that reminds me,*' said she, "I had a letter 
from Angela Cardiff who is working so hard against 
these mad women. She tells me to read an amusing 
forecast called The Revolt of Man by Walter 
Besant. Do try and get me a copy when you go into 

Dover." 
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Involuntarily I thought of John Pengard, and 
Dover seemed to have become unfriendly and dis- 
tasteful. "I wasn't thinking of going there again," 
I could not help saying. 

"No, dear? But if you do, I should like you to 
get me the book. Or you might send it me from 
London." 

I decided to write up to Hatchard's for a copy, 
but the next afternoon, when I was basking on the 
terrace, I saw the three aunts leave their croquet 
and make for me. I had had enough of their chat- 
ter at luncheon. I hurried to the garage and told 
Bailey I wanted a joyride, and as I passed through 
the western gate, I mechanically guided the car on 
to the main road into Dover. I did not want to go 
into the town, but decided that I might as well see 
whether there was a copy to be had of the book 
which my mother wanted to read. I drove in and 
pulled up at the bookshop at the corner of Snargate 
Street. They had never heard of the book and 
advised me to try at the second-hand bookshop in 
the marketplace. 

The bookseller there is an old friend of mine. I 
have often spent hours pottering about in his queer 
little triangular shop. He has been up to the library 
at Melsham and knows of the History of Armor. 

"Well, Sir Robert," he greeted me, "and how is 
the great work getting on?" 

"Very slowly," said I shaking hands. "I'm a 
lazy devil. Anything in my line come in lately?" 

"Nothing, Sir Robert. Just rubbish. I bought a 
thousand books the other day — they were old Mr. 
Currie's who lived out at Kearsney — ^but there's 
nothing of value among them." He pointed to a 
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number of untidy piles at the back of his shop. "At 
least," he amended, "practically nothing. I was 
tempted to buy the collection from the widow be- 
cause there were a few volumes of local interest — 
Histories of Dover and so forth — ^but, well, even 
they are disappointing. I don't really know why I 
bought them at all. One just adds to one's stock. 
I'm getting too old to be my own buyer." 

"YouVe told me the same thing ever since I can 
remember," said I laughing. "Well, I'll have a look 
through them." 

"It's not worth your while. Sir Robert." 

"No matter, I'm not in a hurry. By the way, 
there's a book you may have which my mother wants 
to read. Sir Walter Besant's Revolt of Man, 
Have you got a copy in stock?" 

He repeated the title and looked vaguely round 
his shelves. "I know the book well," he told me. 
^'The Revolt of Man. Yes, I did have a copy." He 
scratched his head. "If you're not in a hurry. Sir 
Robert, I'll have a look for it. Though of course it 
may have been sold. My memory is not what it 
was." 

"Do," said I, "and I'll look through your new 
purchases." 

"I'm afraid you'll ^get dirty," he said apologetic- 
ally. "They're just stacked there as they came from 
the shelves out at Kearsney. I haven't even sorted 
them yet." 

"Don't you worry," said I, and I took off my 
gloves and sat down in the innermost corner of the 
shop. . . . 

At Melsham my father years ago collected a num- 
ber of volumes dealing with Kent, and occasionally 
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I add to their number. But the late Mr. Currie's 
books were not a very Interesting lot, I knew all 
the local histories I found among them and hoped 
that the old bookseller had not spent too much 
money to acquire them. There were the usual 
editions of the Victorian writers, a few treatises on 
angling, most of the old poets, some volumes of ser- 
mons and a number of those nineteenth century 
novels which were issued cheaply in boards and 
known as "yellow-backs." My hands became 
steadily blacker. I could see nothing I wanted to 
buy, but the old man had painfully climbed up a 
ladder and was slowly scanning his top shelves. I 
began to look at the novels and became amused at' 
the lurid, though now faded, pictures on the covers. 
Once no doubt these had really been yellow, but now 
they were grimy and dull. I picked up one and 
glanced at a page. "The murderer gloated," I read 
and put it hurriedly down. I took up another and 
looked at its cover. It was so faded that for a 
moment I could not make out what the picture was 
supposed to represent. The binding was loose, and 
the back had fallen away so that the glued stitching 
showed. Then I saw that there was a man stand- 
ing up with his arms stretched out. In the distance 
was a castle by itself on the top of some rocks. It 
was obviously a rough drawing of the Castle at 
Dover. The book was called A Young Pilgrim's 
Progress. I turned over a few pages, and then sud- 
denly a sharp pang raced through my body. The 
words stared at me so vividly that afterwards I 
could hardly believe they had been printed in the 
same type as the rest. 
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"Dr. Braintree ..." I saw, and for a mo- 
ment could not read further. 

What was happening? Was I here in this dark 
little comer looking at books? And what was this 
other name on the page? Was I really staring at a 
sentence which contained — ^the name of John Pen- 
gard? 

"Dr. Braintree," I read, "looked at his little 
guest. 'John Pengard,' said he, 'you will never suc- 
ceed if you don't tell the truth.' " 

I must have read that sentence with its admirable 
advice a dozen times. And then, turning over a 
few pages, I saw the last sentence of the chapter. 

"Dr. Braintree shook his head sorrowfully and 
limped from the room." 

I must have uttered some exclamation then, for 
the old bookseller looked down from the ladder and 
said something or other, but I did not hear or un- 
derstand what he said. I had turned back to the 
front page. . . . Yes, it was all there. The doc- 
tor with the club-foot who lived in Dover almost in 
the shadow of the Castle and gave his services free 
to the poor. And then a little orphan, John Pen- 
gard, who was found crying on his doorstep . . . 
taken into the house . . . taught to read . . . 
and then sent away somewhere or other. . . . 

I turned over the pages. ... 

"Along the lake shore," I read, "there had sprung 
up, with incredible speed, a crude, somber city of 
wood — Chicago. ..." 

I sat there and stared at the books all around me. 
The old man was speaking again. I did not hear 
what he said. I was holding the tattered old book 
in my hands. I could think of nothing at all. . . . 
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I REMEMBER nothing of the drive home to 
Melsham. The old bookseller had been unable 
to find the book I had asked for, but sold me A 
Young Pilgrim's Progress for sixpence. I must 
have behaved rather curiously. I wanted to under- 
stand the significance of my discovery, but did not 
know where to beg^n. In some, to me, utterly in- 
credible way Sylvester had come to identify himself 
with the hero of this old novel, the work of a man 
of whose name I had never even heard. That was 
the one fact which seemed to be shutting out all 
considerations of the future. I found myself in the 
garage at home with no plans in my head, excited, 
of course, too excited to be nervous or apprehenwve, 
but aware that the book very possibly would provide 
the one link that was missing, and enormously 
pleased that the whole affair had now very definitely 
become my adventure again. 

I went into my library and sat down and opened 
the book. I saw the dirt on my hands and got up to 
wash them. "I shall read every word," I thought, 
"however stupid the story may be." 

But when my hands were clean I could not settle 
down in my chair. I read the opening paragraph 
to find that I had not a notion what it meant. There 
was something else to be done before I was free to 
read on. Of course I I must let Lucius Ame know 
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at once. I ought to have sent him a telegram from 
Dover. I hurried into the hall and telephoned to 
the post-office at Melsham. 

^iTe discorered origin of John Pengard. Expect me to- 
morrow. Graeme.** 

I did not have to think out the message ; it seemed 
to be composing itself. And as I put down the re- 
ceiver I found myself trjring to recall the time-table. 
There was surely a fast train from Dover at eight- 
ten. Strange that I had not imderstood until now 
that I would have to go up to Norfolk at once I 
Well, I would catch that express train. It would 
mean an early meal before I started; the aunts could 
have theirs later on. I remember I was pleased at 
the idea of escaping them again. And old Bailey 
would have to drive me to the Priory Station. I 
must see my mother and explain. . . . 

My excitement was steadily growing. I could 
hardly m^ke up a coherent story for my mother. I 
promised to send her the book she wanted from Lon- 
don, and found a difficulty in waiting quietly in her 
room while she wrote a few lines to be given to 
Babette. 

"I did hope you would stay a little while, my dear 
boy," she lamented. 

"I meant to," said I, "but I shall come back very 



soon." 



"Yes, do, dear. I want- 



»» 



But I was already bidding the old lady good-by. 
I wanted to be quite alone to think it all out. I felt 
light-headed, as though I had spent all my time in 
Dover imbibing strong drinks, and in that silly, per- 
verse way which is common, I suppose, to most of 
us, I kept on asking myself what would have hap- 
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pened had I not gone to the old bookseller's shop 
and insisted on looking through Mr. Currie's rub- 
bishy collection. It was very ridiculous, but that was 
my mood. So far as I remember, I did not think 
of the future at all. Even after I had read every 
word of the book, I was less concerned about its 
probable effect on my brother-in-law's patient than 
with the question of his identification with its hero. 

"The whole thing," I told myself over and over 
again, "is utterly fantastic." 

You may call me sentimental if you will, but that 
battered old copy of A Young Pilgrim's Progress is 
now bound in morocco and the original covers have 
been cleaned and preserved. It is a story very true 
to its type, a story built up out of old and familiar 
materials, written primarily, I should ima^ne, for 
young people and breathing out what Babette has 
called a high moral purpose. It is written without 
literary distinction and is really little more than a 
Victorian rendering of Hogarth's Industrious Ap^ 
prentice. You are shown the good Dr. Braintree 
hobbling about Dover very full of good works and 
finding the little John Pengard on his doorstep. The 
boy has apparently been brought up in squalor and ^ 
filth and ill-treated by a drunken wretch who has 
g^ven him a roof and his bread in return for hard 
work. Who his parents really were never appears. 
In the doctor's own house, young John is not too 
well-behaved, but no one can resist the old fellow's 
ways. The boy learns his letters, goes to school, 
helps the doctor, and after an abortive love-affair 
with the Doctor's own daughter, migrates to the 
States at her suggestion. Here in a Chicago which 
I could not recognize at all, the young man sets to 
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work with a will. There are difficulties galore and 
one or two dangerous moments. The people of 
Chicago seem more civilized now than they were 
when our young pilgrim progressed. Unconscion- 
able villains cross his path, and he narrowly escapes 
jail on a false charge. And he refuses to stock a 
book of questionable morality in his shop, the work 
of a man who sets out to ruin him. Right, however, 
ultimately triumphs in the good old Victorian way. 
John's bookstore is a success, and with a well-filled 
pocket he returns home to Dover to claim the still 
faithful Miss Braintree. There is a scene when the 
doctor meets him on his return, a bent, white-haired 
old man, fuller than ever of wise maxims, and in due 
course the house on the Claniston side of the Castle 
rises up to be the home of John Pengard and his 
bride. 

Had I read this naive story before my American 
visit I might have laughed at its innocent methods. 
When I read it, rushing to London at night, I 
thought of it as a document of amazing importance. 
To me it seemed for the time the one book of all 
others. I felt as though I had unearthed some 
ancient Egyptian inscription which might alter man's 
conception of history. I wanted to find out all par- 
ticulars of its author. He had written, it seemed, 
other stories and tales, though their titles were no 
more familiar to me than A Young Pilgrim's 
Progress. And I wondered what this dead and for- 
gotten writer of books would have said, had he been 
told that his hero would one day be found in the 
flesh. 

And as the train whirled on past Faversham and 
roared through the tunnels at Chatham and slowed 
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down to curve round by the river at Strood, I sat 
back in my seat and marveled. I closed my eyes 
and listened to the clanking rhythmical noise which 
the wheels of the carriage were making. "What 
does it mean? What does it meanf" they seemed to 
be saying. 

At Victoria I realized what it might mean. 
Whatever might happen, I should hardly be likely 
to see John Pengard again. Here he was imprisoned 
within the covers of a book. 

And I remember staring at the porter who had 
found me a cab. He seemed unhappy. But I had 
forgotten to tip him. 

II 

I found an early train to take me to Norfolk next 
day, and wired the time of my arrival at that cold 
little countryside station at Fallowfield Howlett. I 
found Lucius in hot argument with the station 
master. They were shouting at each other as the 
train came to a stop. When he saw me, however, 
he lurched up to my compartment and nearly caused 
me to fall prone on the platform. 

"Well," he cried, puffing, "what is it? What have 
you found? Come along. I'll take your bag. Fool 
of a station master. Decrepit. Well now, come 
along, come along. Fve got the family barouche.'' 

The family barouche turned out to be a shabby 
old brougham, an unworthy carriage for the high- 
stepping animal within the shafts. 

"Well, tell me. You haven't been gone very long. 
And why Melsham? You went into Dover? I 
know It." He was beating his hands on his knees as 
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the coachman whipped up his horse. ^^Very well, 
what did you find? Eh?" 

"I did go to Dover,*' said I, "and I found a 
grubby old book." 

"Book?" he bawled out, and a hint of suspidon 
came into his face. "What book?" 

"A novel called A Yottng Pilgrim's Progress.^' 

"Yes, well ^'* He was frowning. 

"A book written for boys." 

He stared. "About — Dover?" 

I nodded. "About a doctor with a club-foot 
called Braintree and an orphan called John Pengard. 
Here it is." 

I took the volume out of my pocket and held it 
up and experienced an extraordinary thrill. 

Lucius looked at it for a moment without speak- 
ing. Then he started to mutter unintelligibly to 
himself, and almost angrily opened it at random. 
He began to breathe very loudly and put the book 
nearer to his eyes. The jolting of the brougham 
must have made reading difficult. Then he closed 
the book and looked at its miserable covers. He 
stared for a minute or two out of the window and 
his muttering grew louder. And then I thought that 
the brougham would assuredly burst into pieces, for 
the book was suddenly thrown into the opposite seat 
and Lucius rising up hit his head against the' roof 
and swore and banged at the window in front and 
seemed to be trying to put his foot through the floor- 
ing. 

"Stop a while," he shouted. "Stop the horse. I 
must get out. Why, good God " 

The coachman pulled up. Lucius tumbled out and 
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stood in the road and stretched out his arms to the 
heavens and let loose a wild yell. 

"What's the matter?" I cried, surprised that the 
coachman seemed in nowise upset. 

He stared at me as though he had never seen me 
before and then rather sheepishly brought his arms 
back to their normal position. "I'll get in," he said 
meekly and did so. 

"Well, it's a lucky discovery, isn't it? Something 
in the nature of that missing link you were deplor- 
ing?" 

"Once," said Lucius in a voice that was almost 
sepulchral, "some idiot wrote an article about me. 
Not my bears. Me. Me and my work. Thirteen 
pages in the Fortnightly Review. My Aunt Char- 
lotte had the thing bound. Cost me eight and six- 
pence. Um, and there I was put — ^well, where do 
you think? — in the vanguard of science. Keen brain. 
Imagination. T'ch, very lavish. I put on wei^t 
from that day. Vanguard of science. I, and I can't 
see three inches in front of my nose. The one little 
thing that I wanted. The only thing it could be. 
The absolute . . . Graeme, my dear fellow, 
I've got cramp in my right leg. Hurting like the 
devil." 

"Can I help?" 

"You have helped. You've shown me what a 
mugwump I am. The one thing I knew would ex- 
plain. Just the one thing that could." 

"And yet, you know, I don't see . . ." 

"Introjectionl'^ he shouted. "Introjection. I 
knew it was introjection. Must be. But I couldn't 
think how. Introjection. Typical neurotic accom- 
paniment. You get it everywhere. The psychotics. 
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Mad men. Causation — ^well, no definite rule. Affec- 
tive. Um, yes. You want to be so-and-so, and so 
you are. Child's make-believe the very same thing. 
Precisely. And often with no loss of orientation. 
None. Day-dreams. Of course I You think, yes, 
I'll be the king, I'll have courtiers about me. Why 
shouldn't I be king? I'm a great man, but I want 
to be greater. And then in your phantasy you arc 
actually the king. Wear your crown. See yourself 
doing everything kings usually do. Eat banquets. 
All the rest of it. One picture after another. 
Think. Explore your own brain. As a boy. You 
imagined yourself bosom friends with the captain 
of cricket — played with him in the team, strolled 
down die middle of the road in a white waistcoat — 
all the things you were forbidden to do because 
you were small and unimportant. Eh? Well? You 
did something of the sort. Introjection. You 
brought a bit of the world outside into yourself. 
And carry it further. Fix yourself in that dream. 
A flight from reality. You can't bear the real world. 
Create one for yourself. Um, you go mad. Or 
dream. You become that other self. Good God, 
don't you sec . . . ?" 

I was trying to follow. I think I did see what he 
meant and found myself trying to recall some old 
day-dream of my own. 

"Sylvester, don't you see," he was continuing, 
%ad some dream of this kind before he fell on 
the rock. I knew it, I knew it, but I couldn't think 
what had caused this particular delusion. And now 
you show me a novel. A novel 1 Just the one 
obvious thing which never entered my head. This 
cramp is abominably vile. My leg is like an electric 
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battery. Um, so Sylvester had this book with him 
wherever he was. He'd been reading the book 
probably just before. And he was thirsty and weak. 
. . . Look here." He put his great hand on my 
knee. "No one knows anything yet beyond the fact 
that you're coming. I must read that book through 
after luncheon. I must think. Look after the 
others. Leave me alone." 

"Do you often get cramp?" I asked. 

"Of course I don't. It's this infernal barouche. 
But I'm excited," he admitted and took up the book. 
Then he smiled. "Doing a bit of identification my- 
self. Hysterical. Cramped brain leads to cramped 
muscles." 

"If you expect me to believe that ^" 

"Don't expect you to believe anything," he 
barked. "Though it might happen," he added. 
"Anything might happen. A curious coincidence," 
he continued. "One book explains Sylvester and 
another John Pengard. Bookseller in Chicago. All 
books and dreams. Dreams, yes. And doesn't the 
story go that Bunyan . . ." He looked at me. 
"Didn't Bunyan always say he wrote Pilgrim^s 
Progress in a dream? Over-determination. Queer? 
Um, very." 

He trailed oS into an unintelligible murmur. • • • 

m 

That day passed, and nothing was done. 

Miss Ame, it seemed, was staying for a few days 
with her friends the Bowlatters. Rosamund was out 
with my sister. Sylvester and I went down to the 
bears and disobeyed orders by dividing some bis- 
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cults among them. Lucius had shut himself up in 
his own den. 

And as we walked across the Park, I wanted to 
blurt out my discovery to this cold, baffling man who 
was talking so impersonally of the minds of children 
and bears. But I said nothing at all. That would 
be Lucius' business. But I remember thinking that 
whatever might happen, Sylvester would never be 
different. I should never be able to like him. Rosa- 
mund would never . . . 

"Life," he broke in suddenly, "is sometimes 
rather hard." 

"Even with Pengard out of the way?" I asked 
bluntly. 

He smiled. "Did you ever wonder why I never 
went to a doctor myself?" 

I looked at him. "No, I don't think I did. But 
— why didn't you?" 

"I was ashamed," said Sylvester. 

"Of what?" 

"Of myself." 

"That belongs to the past," I told him uncom- 
fortably. 

"The past that Dr. Arne is trying to find." 

"The one before that." 

Sylvester stopped in his stride. He seemed very 
old. "Life is a prison," said he, "for bears and 
men." 

I said nothing and we returned to the house in 
silence. . . . 

At dinner that evening I could see that Lucius was 
doing his best to curb his excitement. Rosamund, I 
thought, seemed more like her usual self. She joked 
about one of the farmers she had been meeting. 
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Their language, she told us, was not always easy to 
understand. And once or twice she gave me a loojc 
which seemed to be conveying something like thanks. 
Sylvester himself was as usual gravely polite. But 
Babette, like myself, knew that something had hap- 
pened to Lucius. His evening-clothes looked ab- 
surder than ever. His shirt resembled one of those 
maps which show the mountain ranges in actual re- 
lief. He was twitting us all. He exercised his wit 
on the old butler. He laughed at what he called 
Babette's attempts to break up the home of his 
ancestors. And even Sylvester looked at him once 
or twice in surprise. 

"We ought to have belonged to a circus, Aunt 
Charlotte and I," he laughed. "She could have done 
the haute ecole and I would have made a good 
clown." 

"But in that case," said my sister, "you would 
never have obtained a nice wife." 

"Dear, dear," scoffed the big man. "If I had put 
in an advertisement in the papers for a nice wife, 
you would probably have replied to it yourself." 

"Lucius," said she, "you are a clown." 

"Yes, my name is really Grimaldi. I think I shall 
write an account of my mis-spent life." 

"Make it a work of fiction," I suggested, "and 
Wintle could g^ve you all the local color you're likely 
to want. He once traveled with a circus." 

"I gathered so much from his stories," interposed 
Sylvester. 

"A novel?" said Lucius. "Well, why not?" He 
gave me a quick glance. "The novel is the most 
widely used medium for literary art. Sylvester here 
writes his Indomitable Man, and I write my beauti- 
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ful articles for the scientific magazines. You com- 
pose a History of Armor which will be finished in 
1950. But we are not really in it. We ought to 
write novels." 

"Like Quince Wrackham," said Rosamund. 

"I've heard of him/* exclaimed Sylvester, "though 
I don't know his work. What has he written?" 

I gave him some titles. 

"And talking about titles," continued Lucius, 
"there can be a lot in a title. Oh yes. Divil of a 
lot." 

"We ought to have Anne Mannington Worrall 
here," said L 

"What a woman I" Sylvester was speaking. "I 
never read such rubbish in my life." 

*'Clara the Orphan,*' I quoted. She had ^ven a 
copy of this work to my sister before our departure. 

Lucius' excitement seemed to be growing. ''Clara 
the Orphan!** he repeated. 

"A nonsensical book," opined Sylvester. 

"But I liked the old lady," said Babette. 

"Talked twenty to the dozen," continued Ludus, 
bubbling. "Clara the Orphan! That reminds me. 
I've been reading a novel this afternoon. Oh yes. 
About another orphan." 

"You've been reading a novel!" cried my sister. 

"Why not ? A very bad novel, too." 

"WhatisitcaUed?" 

"Called?" echoed her husband. "A Yomg PiU 
grim*s Progress!* 

We both looked at Sylvester. Obviously he had 
never heard of the book. 

"I don't altogether approve of a title," he de- 
clared, "arrived at in that plagiaristic way." 
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"No?** The doctor was still looking at him. 
"But it isn't an unsuitable title. I must get you to 
read it sometime.'* 

Sylvester smiled. **I rarely read novels," he said. 

"But you would be interested in this one.'* 

"Why?" 

"The hero is not unlike you.*' 

A slight frown showed on his face, but he said 
nothing. 

"We must all read this book," exclaimed Rosa- 
mund. 

"WeU, do," said Lucius. "I'U lend it you. A 
Young Pilgrim's Progress," he went on. "Um, yes. 
A not unimportant piece of work!" . . . 

Later I saw Rosamund for a moment alone. 

"He hasn*t come back," she whispered. 

"No, dear, but " 

"I'm to wait for a fortnight?** 

"That's it." 
I'm glad you've come back. Uncle Robert." 

1 came back because I thought something might 
happen very soon." 

She put out her hand. "Lucius seemed — funny at 
dinner," she said. "Has he found out anything 
else?" 

"No, dear, but I have.** 

"Youl" 

"Why not? I think something may happen very 
quickly indeed." 

She gave a little inhaling hiss of excitement, and 
just then Lucius came up. 

"There's some whisky for you in my den and a 
Tcry good apple. Young woman, go to bed.** 

I followed him into his den. 
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^'No question," said ke, when we had arranged 
ourselves in the tiny room. "The amnesia persists." 

I nodded. "What shaU you do ?" 

"The library to-morrow. Eleven o'clock. Big 
experiment. Come and see." He played with his 
hands. His shirt bulged more inexcusably than ever. 
His eyes were almost closed, and his hair now 
showed no parting at all. "Pilgrim's Progress," he 
barked. "My pilgrim's progress. You'll see." 

And so I come to that fantastic, incredible day 
which is the day of all days in the story I have been 
endeavoring to tell. 

Afterwards I could have wished that others be« 
sides Lucius Ame and myself had been present at 
the final experiment on Sylvester. For I was obliged 
to repeat my account of the whole weird business 
again and again, and, as Lucius himself pointed out, 
there came a time when I was apt, unconsciously, I 
hasten to say, to embellish the affair with sundry 
inventions of my own. Here, too, my diary is use- 
less. It becomes briefer and briefer about this time 
and finally degenerates into a mere list of engage- 
ments. Which is perhaps why Wintle tells a story 
that is purely apocryphal, although he will, i;ake his 
Bible oath that he is only repeating my woi'tls. And 
Rosamund, I find, also embroidered the affair to such 
an extent that when her father hurried home from 
his disastrous expedition to the Mexican oil-fields, 
he seemed to think that Lucius and I had only 
escaped death by a miracle. The temptations of 
course to make a thing more dramatic than it is, 
are great, and in my own case it needed a sight of 
Lucius' clinical report, published, though only in 
part, in the British Medical Journal, an3, at greater 
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length, in the American Psychoanalytic Review, to 
make me aware of what I was doing. This report 
lies before me as I write, but I can hardly venture 
to quote. There is, for instance, a certain distor- 
tion, so far as the personal factors are concerned— 
this, I see, was essential — although the actual facts 
which came under his notice are set forth in due 
order. But apart from this discretion the report is 
such a queer, difficult, technical piece of writing, so 
full of the most abstruse quotations from medical 
writers, and possessing so unholy and tongue-tying 
a vocabulary, that only an advanced student of psy- 
chology could understand more than its general 
drift. 

To the best of my knowledge, then, what hap- 
pened was this : 

The experiment began without me. Lucius and 
his patient retired as usual to the library a few min- 
utes before eleven o'clock. My brother-in-law had 
asked me to sit in his own den until he should fetch 
me. The ladies as usual were out riding. I sat in 
the big armchair and looked at the miscellaneous 
collection about me. I said to myself: "I feel as 
though something entirely unexpected and bizarre 
is going to happen, which is stupid and unscientific 
of me, because no man can foretell the future. I 
will endeavor to be coolly scientific and curb my ex- 
citement." For I was tremendously excited. I don't 
think I had ever been so excited before in my life. 
The big doctor had asked for a last link and I had 
procured it. And so in a sense I was playing phy- 
sician. I had found Pengard 

I lit a cigarette and endeavored to understand 
what had already happened. Pengard did not exist. 
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He had never existed except in various pec^le's 
imag^ation. A character from a book had sUpped 
out for a while from its pages. Was there anydung 
very odd in that fact? I put the question to m3rself 
in a cabnly judicious spirit, and then my whole body 
was caught up in a shiver. Odd ? It was much more 
than odd ft was outside comprehension — a stage 
vision, a transformation scene like those I had wit- 
nessed so often in chQdhood. But life itself was 
outside comprehension. What did I know of life? 
I became involved in an almost querulous discus^on 
with myself. . . . 

And then, recognizing the futility of a man like 
myself attacking* such problems, I turned my atten- 
tion to a matter about which I really knew some- 
thing, and when Lucius came to fetch me, I was 
enumerating that old set of rules which one Geofifroi 
de Preuilly drew up in 1050 for the regulation of 
tournaments. His was the standard code for almost 
a couple of centuries . . . 

"Stage set," he said gruffly. "Come along. I 
don't know what'U happen. Anything may, but we 
shall get the real Sylvester, I think. I've • • • 
And he may fight." 

"Fight?" 

"May take me for somebody else." 

"H'm. Wintle about?" 

"I can take care of myself. Come along and 
don't speak except when I tell you to read." 

I followed him into the library, the largest and 
gloomiest room in the house, with the usual superflu- 
ous corners and a flooring that creaks at the far end. 
In a low easy chair Sylvester was reclining, appar- 
ently asleep. He looked very pale, and his glasses 
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had beeii removed. His left arm was hardly 
trembling at all. Nearby there stood a small table 
with the tantalus on it. Two dining-room chairs 
stood near it, but the rest of the furniture had been 
moved near the walls so that there was a fairljf 
large ojgen space in the middle of the room. 

We sat down by the table and Lucius took the 
copy of A Young Pilgrim's Progress from his pocket. 
Then he looked at the sleeping figure and nodded 
his head. 

"You are asleep, but you can hear what I say?" 
he began. 

Sylvester moved slightly. *'Yes." 

"You know why I have put you to sleep?" 

"To recover my memory." 

"What is your name?" 

"Hartley Sylvester." 

"Where were you born?" 

"I cannot tell you." 

"Now listen to me," continued the big man, and 
he rose and stood almost threateningly over Syl- 
vester. "You will do exactly what I tell you. Your 
arm will cease to shake. Your eyes will be normal. 
There is nothing the matter with your eyes or your 
arm. You are going to remember everything. You 
will answer all my questions. You will go into a 
deeper sleep." He stroked Sylvester's face. "You 
will no longer forget. You will go back to that time 
on the rock. Now — ^you are on the rock again. The 
rock. Your throat is so dry. You cannot get 



water. . . ." 



Sylvester's mouth opened. He looked suddenly 
ill. He put out his hands in a pitiful way and 
groaned. "I shall die," he said in a whisper. 
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"No water/' continued the doctor. "You have 
been a long time without water. Where did you 
come from?*' 

"From — a long way." 

"And who is John Pengard?" 

"A part of the dream." 

"He was not with you there?" 

Sylvester was swaying about in his chair. "With 
me?" he repeated helplessly. 

"Your throat is parched. There is a burning pain 
in your head. Your legs are like putty. You are 
thinking of a book you have read. An old novel. 
You found it somewhere. What happened?" 

"I dropped it," said Sylvester. "I saw it falL" 

"Tell me its name." 
1 — can t. 

Lucius turned quickly to me. "The fourteenth 
chapter," he whispered to me. "IVe turned down 
the page. Read it slowly and distinctly aloud when 
I nod my head. Now then," he continued in a loud 
voice. "You remember A Youn^ Pilgrim^s Pro^ 
gress. It is the story of John Pengard. Yes, you 
remember? He is the man in the book. The man 
in the book." There came a short pause. "Now 
you are remembering. Good, I can see you are 
remembering. You shaU hear my friend read a 
passage or two. . . . The story of John Pengard, 
the orphan, who was found on the steps of Dr. 
Braintree's house in Dover. The boy who did not 
know who his parents might be. The boy who left 
Dover to make his fortune in Chicago. Listen now. 
You are hearing that story again. You are back 
again in that — ^place." He nodded to me. "Back 
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[ again . . . before you had come to the rock. 

I Before . . ." 

I started to read, not very well, I am afraid, be- 
cause every moment I wanted to look up a': Sylvester. 
The passage I declaimed told of Pengard's arrest in 
Chicago, when he was taken to prison pending his 
trial and treated none too well by his jailers. The 
author describes the poor man's feelings when he 
found himself shut off from humanity. He thought 
of his childhood in Dover and of the old doctor 
who had played the part of a father. He thought of 
Stella Braintree and wondered what she would be 
doing at this moment. He asked himself how he 
would be able to prove his own innocence. How he 
would be able to get the money necessary to go back 
to England. . . . 

I was coming to the author's account of the pris- 
oner's first night in his cell when I saw that Sylvester 
had jumped up and was marching up and down the 
room, muttering angrily to himself. His eyes 
seemed to be half open. Then he stopped and faced 
the doctor. I saw him put up a hand to the side of 
his mouth, and his thumb and first finger moved up 
and down as though they were curling a mustache. 
He shouted out some words which I did not under- 
stand. Then he turned sharply and walked towards 
the window and climbed onto a chair and began to 
hammer the old paneling above it with his fists. 
And I was so Interested that I involuntarily put the 
book down and stared. But Lucius impatiently bade 

. me continue. I saw Sylvester get down from the 
chair and continue to walk to and fro like a caged 
tiger at the zoological gardens. 

LAnd it was then that I understood that something 
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curious had happened to him. I wish I could think 
of the right word to explain. There was some sort 
of a change, not so much in his face as in his gen- 
eral bearing. This was not precisely Sylvester. I 
supposed he was identifying himself once again with 
John Pengard. He looked more like Pengard than 
Sylvester. Yet he was not the Pengard I had known. 
Vaguely I realized that he was acting as though he 
was a prisoner himself. . . . 

With an effort I was continuing to read on, but 
in a few minutes I was obliged to stop once again, 
for he had come to the table and was looking down 
at Lucius and speaking in the strange language. He 
seemed alternately to be pleading and threatening. 
The big man sat motionless in his chair and watched 
him. He did not move until with a despairing cry 
Sylvester flung himself upon him. . . . 

Here I am vague. Very stupidly my memojry 
plays me a trick. There seems to be a sort of blank 
which I have filled up in more than one way. I 
don't quite know why. There was, I know, a 
struggle of some sort, and I remember rescuing the 
tantalus and putting it at one end of the room on a 
chair and saying to myself: "If it had fallen, there 
would have been broken glass all over the place.'* 
I realized, too, that Sylvester was shouting in a voice 
not his own — in English this time. He seemed to 
be issuing orders to a large number of men. At the 
same time he was endeavoring to get Lucius down. 
And it appeared to me as though his words and his 
actions had nothing to do with each other. And 
then, I suppose, I must have rushed to my brother- 
in-law's help and received a blow in the face. . . . 

Lucius had raised up his voice and barked out a 
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command like some general on parade. I think I 
was shouting myself. I know I was violently trem- 
bling, not from the effect of the blow, but from the 
sheerest excitement. For something else had hap- 
pened to Sylvester, though what exactly it was I 
could not determine. He stood there suddenly stiff 
and erect and raised up his right hand to his head 
in a salute. Then he seemed to crumple up and fall.. 

There was a grim look on the big man's face as 
he pulled his tie into position and brushed back his 
hair. I helped him to put Sylvester again in the 
chair where he lay like a log. And then my brother- 
in-law, after staring at the patient for a while in 
silence, began to speak in a low, coaxing voice such 
as he might have used to a sulky child. I did not 
know what he was saying, for my thoughts seemed 
impelled into strange channels which had nothing 
to do with Sylvester. . . . He lay there much as 
he had lain there when I had first come into the 
library. And there was something — different, not 
only in him, but, somehow, also in myself. 

^'It is not the same man, it is not the same man," 
a voice seemed to be whispering inside me. But I 
was not surprised. It was as though I had been in 
this identical situation some long while ago, almost 
as if I knew what was going to take place the next 
moment. 

And then I heard Lucius speaking in his old tones 
of command. 

"You can hear me?" 

"Yes," came very faintly. 

"Where did you read that book?" 

"It was in the farm house with the Bible." 

"Where was the farm house?" 
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"Two miles from the river." 

"What river?" 

**The map," groaned Sylvester. "I lost it. I can- 
not remember. Over the veldt." 

"Quite so, and the farm house," continued Ludus, 
"what sort of a farm house ?" 

"Iron bars." 

"A prison?" 

"Yes." 

"But you were innocent?" 

"Of course!" Sylvester looked annoyed. He 
was speaking louder now in the new voice. *'My 
duty——" 

Lucius gave a little hiss of satisfaction. "Yes, of 
course!" he agreed, "your duty was plain. You 
were a prisoner. You had to escape. Yes. And 
how did you escape ?" 

"She helped me." 

"Who did?" 

"I don't know her name." 

"Why did she help you to escape?" 

"She was kind. She did not believe all the lies." 

"And what happened then?" 

"I went north." 

"Where to?" 

"I don't know." 

"You took the book with you?" 

"It was in my pocket." 

"And then you came to the rock?" 

"I could not go on." 

"You fainted, and when you woke up . . . you 
knew you were John Pengard. He, too, was in 
prison — ^unjustly. You know now who he is. He 
was never yourself. You had forgotten. There 
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was that pain in your head. Life was hard. You 
said to yourself . . ." 

No, I cannot remember. He spoke on for some 
time, reconstructing various scenes, occasionally 
quoting from a paper he took from his pocket, now 
speaking of Indomitable Matty now talking of 
dreams. He seemed forever to be coming to a point 
that would explain everything, and yet I remained 
confused and baffled. My thoughts would not rest 
on Sylvester. I seemed to be recalling far-away 
scenes which had nothing to do with the business at 
all, vague troublous thoughts which almost unnerved 
me. And I could hardly look at Sylvester. He was 
like a dead man, but a dead man fighting against a 
foe inside himself. He moved, and yet did not seem 
to be moving at all. I know how stupid this sounds, 
but there are some things which refuse to be de« 
scribed. His features had become ghastly. It was 
as though he were sufifering tortures. . . • 

And Lucius continued to whisper. . . • 

Then suddenly he barked out some sharp word of 
command. 

The man in the chair gasped out and sat upright 
and rubbed his eyes and looked about him in the 
sheerest amazement. 



It was not Sylvester. I saw that at once. He 
looked more like John Pengard, for his arm was not 
shaking and he did not seem aware that he was not 
wearing glasses. But he was obviously not the man 
we had called Pengard. There was a ruddier, 
healthier look on his face. He seemed handsomer, 
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younger, perhaps. And there was nothing mys- 
terious or aloof about him. I saw him stare at the 
doctor as he might have stared at a stranger. 

'^Hullo, hullo," said he, and a thrill passed 
through me, for this was almost the voice of John 
Pengard though louder and in some way jollier. 
"What's this?" 

The doctor was smiling. "It's quite all right,*' he 
said. "Just sit quietly in your chair." 

"But you'll excuse me, sir " He turned to me 

and started a little. "Why, Lord bless us, is it — 
Bunny?" 

I leapt to my feet. Things turned round in my 
head. I was coughing and seemed to be crying as 
well. "Bunny! He was my brother." 

He looked bewildered. "Why, yes, I see now. 
Then you're — ^you're Robert." 

I nodded, utterly dumfounded. 

"Then am I — at — what's the name of your place? 
—Milton— Mclsham Park?" 

He rose and stood up, and I saw that he was 
standing very erect. He looked out of the window 
and gave a little shrug of the shoulders. "Fact is," 
he said, "I don't know what's come over me. I feel 
all anyhow. Is Bunny about? I think I could do 
with a drink. Have I . . ." 

"You've been ill," said Lucius. "I'll get you a 
drink. You'd better rest for a while." 

"But, I say." He looked at me interrogatively. 
"Damn silly of me, but I don't seem to remem- 
ber . . ." 

"My brother-in-law, Lucius Arne," I explained, 
and the whole room seemed to be turning round. 

He laughed rather sheepishly. "Seems to me," 
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he said, "I've had no end of a night. But . . /' 
His hand had gone to his face. "I say I Fm 
shaved/" 

"Do forgive me," said Lucius, "but I didn't catch 
your name." 

"My name? Why, Captain Mathieson of 
course." 

"Mathieson I" I cried, and a whole world of mem- 
ories surged up into mind. "Then of course you 
were with my brother in ..." 

"Twenty-fifth Lancers. Dear old Bunny. But, I 
say . . . look here. Lord, yes, I'm remembering 
now. Good God, have I been wounded? You 
know I've a hell of a head. I think . . ." 

Mathieson I 



CHAPTER Xn 



A WHISKY and soda,** said Lados Ante. 
"That's what you want.*' He went to the 
chair where I had put down the tantalus and 
filled up a ^s%. 

(Of course that was what he wanted I ought to 
have got it for him myself. A whisky and soda. 
This was Bunny's Matlueson— old Matt, wasn't it? 
or Batt; there was some nickname — and he had 
been ill . . . "But they must have been ill," said 
Alice on being told of the three little girls who lived 
at the bottom of a well. "They were," said the 
dormouse, without emotion, as one who is merely 
stating a fact, "very ill." ... I found myself 
repeating the sentences and saw quite clearly Ten- 
niel's picture of the Mad Hatter attempting to get 
the dormouse into the teapot. Yes, this was the 
library at Fallowfield Howlett all right, and Pengard 
here — ^no, not Pengard, of course, but Bunny's old 
Matt — ^was emptying his glass. Surely I hzd^ met 
him once somewhere or other? A dance? . . . 
"They lived on treacle," said the dormouse. . . . 
But I must watch what was going on. I must. I 
must.) 

"Now that," Bunny's Mathieson was saying, "is 
something like. Small but good. I don't feel," he 
continued, *'as if I'd been properly drunk. No. But 
— have I been talking nonsense ? That's more what 
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I feel like. As though Td been talking the utterest 



nonsense." 



Lucius was smoothing his waistcoat. *'No non- 
sense at all," he assured him. ''Quite the reverse. 
But youVe been ill. Lord, yes." 

"Tally Ho. 111? Seems strange?" A puzzled 
frown came into his face as he looked hard at the 
doctor. "I suppose you're the M. O.?" he asked. 
"You see, I dunno " 

( But this was not like Sylvester at all. This man 
had never written a book. And he would never 
be frightened like Pengard. Well, of course not. 
This was Bunny's Mathieson. A soldier I A caval- 
ryman I) 

"Of course I am. Don't I look like a doctor?" 
Lucius, I began to see, was enormously pleased with 
himself, like a boy who had just won a great game. 

"Don't know that you do." Mathieson turned to 
me. "I say, you know, Graeme — ^you are Robert? — 
tell me, I feel properly bi£Fed, is this Capetown or 
where ?" 

"Capetown?" I repeated stupidly and could say 
nothing more. The word sounded as ridiculous as 
the dormouse's treacle, which still seemed to be fill- 
ing my mind. Something incredible had happened; 
in soitte inexplicable way a bit of the past had flung 
itself down at my feet. But how could the thing be 
real? And what had this man to do with Sylvester 
or Pengard ? He did not seem to belong to the bus- 
iness at all. • . • 

"This is England," Lucius was saying. "You're 
at Fallowfield Howlett in Norfolk. You've been 
mighty bad, but there's no need to worry." 

"So they have sent me home I Well, I don't rc- 
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member being hit. Hanged if I do. But — ^this isn't 
a hospital" 

"Who said it was?" barked the doctor, amused. 

"It's my brother-in-law's house," said I, finding 
my voice. 

"But how the deuce — and where's Bunny?" 

"Bminyl" I looked helplessly at Lucius. There 
was a tingling sensation in my nose. I wanted to 
swallow and couldn't. 

"You don't mean he's been — ^knocked out?" 

I nodded. 

"Oh, my God I" He put up a hand to his face. 
"Poor old Bunny. Best pal I ever had in my life. 
Bunny gone I" He gazed forlornly at the carpet. 

"That," said Lucius gently, "was a long time ago. 
You've been ill a long time. Very ill. Sort of brain- 
fever." 

"Shade of Queen Anne I" cried Mathieson recov- 
ering himself, "have I ? Swearing and cursing and 
seeing serpents and things?" 

"Something like that." 

(And all these years he had never known that 
Bunny was dead 1 All these weeks I had been with 
him and never thought to mention the dear fellow 
who had been his best friend I And Pengard had 
been driven to panic by Sylvester, and they were 
both. . . .) 

He was talking again. "Oh well, and what's 
happened? Pretoria taken?" He asked the ques- 
tion ironically. 

"The war in South Africa is over and done with." 

He sat up in the greatest excitement. "And 
we've damned 'em to hell?" 

"We did, and I was a Pro-Boer. Um, I was, 
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Spoke at meetings. People threw things." Lucius 
chuckled. "Carrots. Never thought they would, 
but they did. Um^ but you*re not to think of the 
war. Long time ago. Forget it. YouVe been ill 
a devilish long time." 

Mathieson stared. "A month?" he asked. 

"Much more," replied Lucius, hiding a smile. 

"A— a year?" 

"Much more than that." 

Mathieson looked rather helplessly at me. 
"Moses," said he, "I give it up." 

"Much the best thing," counseled Lucius. "Don't 
worry about it. I want to ask you some ques^ 
tions." 

"Righto. But do tell me why I am here. This 
isn't a hospital." 

"No. You're my private patient." 

"My guv'aor arrange that ?" 

"No, that was Robert's doing." 

He looked at mc. "But how the deuce——" 

"Don't you worry your head about that or it*U 
probably start to ache. You've got to answer my 
questions. Now. Um, well. What is your full 
name?" 

"Court-martial, eh, doc? Well, I've got the 
deuce of a lot of names. John Henry Hartley Syl- 
vester Mathieson. Captain, 25th Lancers, com- 
monly known as the • • . hullo, hullo, what's the 
trouble ?" 

Lucius was furiously pulling his mustache. 
"Nothing," said he. "And what part of the coun- 
try do you come from?" 

"Lord!" cried Mathieson and put out his hands. 
"Where are they? I say, don't they know where I 
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am? The old guv*nor'll be worrying no end, and 
Beatrice. . . . You know," he continued, "I feci 
all anyhow. But if they don't know. • . ." 

"You see, we don't know where they live." 

Mathieson looked almost reproachfully at me. 
"You know," he said. "They live in Yorkshire. 
Little place called Farlingham. Not far from . . ." 

Farlingham I I had heard the name somewhere. 
Of course I At the British Museum. 

Lucius had gone to a bookcase. "Your mother's 
people called Sylvester?" he asked. 

"Yes, but the poor old mater died years ago. 
And — ^look here — ^how did I get ill? I'm not 
wounded am I? I don't know, but I seem to be 
half-remembering all sorts of funny things." 

"I dare say you are. Remember this?" He held 
out a copy of Indomitable Man. 

"No, what is it?" 

"Have a look." 

Mathieson examined the book with no particu- 
lar enthusiasm. "Not much hand at books," he 
admitted. "Hullo, hullo, that's curious. My 
great-uncle's name. He wrote a book once. No end 
of a swell. I can't remember its name. But he's 
been dead fifty years and he called himself some- 
body else. Why " 

Lucius was humming a tune to himself. "Great- 
uncle, eh? Called himself somebody else? Um, 
you wrote this book yourself." 

"I?" Mathieson burst out laughing. "I write a 
book? Why, I hardly ever read one. I write?" 
He winked at me. "Ruff's Guldens about my stand- 
ard." ^ 

Lucius' eyes were twinkling with amusement, as 
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he took the book back. *'Ever been to America?" 
he asked. 

"Never. Why?" 

"Ever wanted to go ?" 

"No. Too busy hunting." 

"Um, your left arm all right?" 

Mathieson seemed amused at these apparently ir- 
relevant questions. "Yes, why shouldn't it be?" 

"No reason at all. Mere curiosity on my part. 
Glad it is. Ever stammer as a child?" he added. 

"Don't think I did. Never " His mouth 

opened. "Funny you should ask that." 

"Why?" 

"Well, I dunno, but I was thinking about stam- 
mering then." 

"No doubt. You stanunered sometimes when you 
were ill." 

"Bless us, what didn't I do?" 

"Eyes all right?" 

"Fine. They been bad too ?" 

"Not very," said Lucius. "And you're not fond 
of books?" 

"No time, although the guv'nor's an old book- 
worm if you like. ... I say, I'd like to see the 
old boy and my sister. Couldn't you send a wire or 
something?" 

"We'll see to that after luncheon. I haven't fin- 
ished my questions. Remember John Pengard?*^ 

"Pen who?" 

"Pengard." 

"Another of your patients? Can't say I do." 

"No, he was a bookseller in Chicago." 

"Then how the deuce should I know him ?" 
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"Gnmph!'* snorted the doctor, "you went over 
there." 

*7 went to Chicago?" 

"Yes, you'll remember thmgs soon. I want to 
know now the last thing you do remember before you 
woke up here." 

Mathieson got up and walked to the window, and 
I noticed then how well he walked — ^with the swing 
of the athlete. (And once I had told him to re- 
member he was English!) He did not speak for 
a moment or two. "That's what Fve been trying to 
think," he said at last. "We were somewhere by 
the river, and there was a hill and then — I dunno— 
I do feel a bit addled, you know. Don't remem- 
ber even going out on the transport. And it's rath- 
er idiotic, but I seem to be remembering things that 
don't — don't seem to belong to me. Sort of a 
dream." 

"Yes, yes. Well now, tell me of the dream." 

Mathieson stared at him. "But it's all bunkum," 
said he. 

"Oh no, it isn't. It's all true." 

"How the deuce do you know that?" 

"Well, tell me." 

There came a long pause. "I must have been 
drunk," he said, and gave a curious little sigh. 
"There seem somehow to have been — oh, but that 
must have been part of the serpents and things." 
He laughed nervously. 

"There seem to have been what?" demanded the 
doctor. 

"Well, I dunno, there seem to have been — two 
people." 

"There were," said Lucius. 
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"Strikes me IVe been hit a wallop on the head 
again." 

"Again?" I saw that Lucius had suddenly sat for- 
ward in his chair. 

"They knocked me out as a kid at Harrow. Con- 
cussion and all the rest of it. Thought I was going 
to die. Don't remember much about it ; the matron 
was rather an old dear. I . . ." He had turned 
away from us and was looking out of the window. 
"I wouldn't believe a fortnight had passed before 
. • . Doc, how long have I been ill?" 

Lucius looked at him for a moment in silence. "If 
you promise never to be ill again," he said, "I'll tell 
you." 

Mathieson laughed. "I can stand a shock," 

"You've been ill about thirteen years." 

He put up a hand to his mouth and felt his shaved 
upper lip. 

"A regular Rip Van Wintle," he said. 

Lucius hissed out something or other. For a 
moment I did not notice the little mistake. "Win- 
tle, Wintle ? But you mean Winkle. Rip Van Win- 
kle was his name." 

"Dare say it was." Mathieson spoke gloomily, 
and as though he was thinking of something else. 

"But you met Wintle while you were ill." 

"Some batman or other?" 

"Yes. He told you stories. Yes, now think, think 
hard." 

Mathieson looked from Lucius to me and back 
at the doctor. "Got a cigarette?" he asked. "And 
d'you mind if I open the window? Bit giddy, I 
think. Hullo, hullo, that's better. Those the 
stables?" 
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"Yes, like to see them?" 

"I'd just give a tenner to be on a horse.'* He had 
turned round again and faced us, keen and eager. 
"Hang those silly ideas. Don't want to think of 
'em. A horse I Gad. . . ." 

The door opened and Rosamund Raynor came 
in. 

It was a curious moment 

I saw her glance at the man by the window. She 
turned to me interrogatively and must have seen 
that something had happened. She looked again at 
the patient and suddenly drew in her breath. There 
was a deep flush on her cheeks. She went towards 
him and hesitated and stopped and looked at the 
doctor. 

Mathieson had come near and was staring into 
her face as though he could not believe what he saw. 

"I don't think," he began awkwardly. 

"Rosamund," I heard myself saying, "this is Cap- 
tain John Mathieson. Lady Rosamund Raynor." 

And just then I knew for all time that this be- 
yond doubt was the real man with whom she had 
fallen in love, knew, too, that this was the moment 
to which I had somehow been looking forward. 

"I ... I don't. . . ." 

"I've met you before," said the soldier haltingly. 
"Somewhere. Why, you're. . . ." He seemed to 
be swallowing. "How d'you do ?" he said with what 
seemed to me to be a ludicrous solemnity. 

And the two of them shook hands and stared at 
each other like a couple of children determined to be 
on their best behavior. 
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Don't expect me to describe the scenes that fol- 
lowed in any detail. I can give no more than the 
most fragmentary accounts. As in that last week 
in Chicago, there was a general muddle in my mind, 
but this time it was an intoxicated, glorious, lunatic 
muddle from which, I candidly admit, I have not 
yet wholly recovered. I behaved in a manner 
which surprised even Wintle. In fact I became 
very mad. It is right good to be completely mad 
once in your life. 

In which case, I find, you cannot hope to be prop- 
erly scientific again. 

But who cares if you can't? 

I wish dear Anne Mannington Worrall could have 
been with us. I am sure she would have wept on our 
shoulders. She must have heard the news soon 
enough, for I sent a long cable the next day to La« 
trobe with particular instructions to hand on the 
news to the old lady. I wish, too, that Lord Pom- 
fret had been home at the time. I should have 
loved to see his face. 

I look on our luncheon that day as a sort of mad 
picnic. We were all, I fancy, a little hysterical. 
Even Lucius was more extravagantly absurd than I 
had ever known him to be. Babette told me after- 
wards that I had behaved like a schoolboy. I dare 
say I did. The words of the dormouse were still run- 
ning in my mind. But Babette in reality was just as 
excited as I was. She chose to declare that she had 
long been expecting something of this kind to K^p* 
pen, but that was the merest pretense. Like our- 
selves she had been near to resigning herself to the 
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fact that the sinister figure of Sylvester would always 
be with us. . . . She remembered Mathieson*s 
name, and poor Bunny's spirit seemed to be bridging 
all gulfs. This simple soldier who so obviously did 
not want to worry himself about the "serpents and 
things" which he had apparently been seeing, was 
rapidly making 'himself at home in our midst. There 
were moments when he became silent and stared and 
tried to feel the mustache which was no longer there, 
but in general he allowed us to think that the best 
thing would be to treat the whole thing as a rather 
queer joke. Yet there came times when we did make 
attempts to explain what had happened, but Lucius 
showed that he meant to reserve to himself that par- 
ticular task and when necessary he skillfully steered 
the conversation into easier channels. For the most 
part we talked of horses and bears. 

And Rosamund once again was the careless, gay 
fairy I had known down at Pomfret. I cannot hope 
to describe the transformation in her. It was as 
though all the memories of the last miserable weeks 
had been swept away by a keen, cold wind. 

And not one of us but knew that the veil had been 
lifted for all time. To me, at any rate, it never oc- 
curred to suppose that the Sylvester who had written 
a book or the Pengard who had founded a business 
in Chicago, might ever come back. Here, lunching 
with us was a man free and whole, a man with whom 
I instinctively knew I should be great friends, a man 
of no mystery or aloofness, one of ourselves. . . . 

That day, indeed, was like a wonderful Christ- 
mas, a Christmas such as I had imagined that only 
a child could really enjoy, with Santa Claus some- 
where about with a bagful of presents. We were 
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laughing and joking, and sometimes near to tears 
though just why we could not have said, and things 
seemed to be happening by jerks — oh, the first of 
some very mad days. Lucius brought out champagne 
and drank the health of every one of his bears. My 
sister mechanically started to cut up Mathieson's 
meat — to his own great surprise and to our delight. 
For he seemed so boyishly pleased with everything, 
and he looked such a fine and vigorous man. . . • 
And I remember our visit to the stables and that 
look on Rosamund's face when the man she had 
been teaching to ride examined the horses and 
showed his expert knowledge of their good points. 
I remember, too, his comical look of dismay when 
Lucius suggested that he should postpone his first 
ride for a few days on account of his *'illness." 

"Why, I'm as fit as a fiddle," he maintained. "Not 
ridel" 

"You're not fit," said Ludus. "You're as weak 
as a kitten with mumps. Your muscles are like jelly 
— um — and jelly starting to melt. Ride I You're a 
patient. That's what you are. Patients don't ride. 
They go to bed. Moan. Give every one trouble. 
Ride I" He was hugely enjoying himself. 

And Mathieson turned to the girl and smiled very 
ruefully indeed. "Old tyrant," he muttered, "isn't 
he ? But doctors are always the same. Never want 
you to do what you want to do." 

And I saw Rosamund put an arm into his own 
and take him on to the next stall, and they chatted 
away, and Lucius' breathing became louder and 
louder, and I thought to myself. . . . 

The Lord only knows what I did think just then. 

And then at tea, I remember, while Mathieson 
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was closeted with Lucius, we tried to talk to each 
other and found it ridiculously difficult and stared 
and laughed. There was so much we wanted to say, 
and so much that would not be put into words. There 
came disjointed recollections of events in America, 
how we thought this and that and the other ab- 
surdity. We talked of Indomitable Man and the 
bookstore, but as the work of two men who had 
gone out. The san^e man? What nonsense, said 
we. What unutterable nonsense, and yet 

"I feel," said Rosamund, "like an earthquake." 

And then afterwards Mathieson took me into a 
corner and smoked furiously and tried to speak and 
went very red and took hold of my arm. 

"Graeme," he said, "old Doc.*s been telling me 
things. And I sort of half remember and half be- 
lieve. And it's about the queerest business I've ever 
struck in my life. I don't know what the devil to do. 
And this book. . . • And Latrobe. I can't re- 
member Latrobe. I can't remember Chicago, you 

know. At least " He scratched the back of his 

head. "It's a bit of a buster," he finished. 

"You'll get used to things soon." 

"Ye-es." 

"And you'll gradually remember. . . •" 

"Don't I know it? I tell you, my dear fellow, I'm 
remembering a damn sight too much. But — ^look 
here, as man to man, how have I behaved — well, to 
the girl?" 

"What did Lucius tell you?" 

"Oh, he talked through his hat." 

"I don't think you need worry," said I. 

"You'd worry if . . ." 
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"Not if Rosamund had fallen head over ears in 
love with an old crock like me." 

His grip had tightened. He looked hard at me 
and a smile came into his face. "Little Rosamund," 
he whispered. "I can't think of any one else." 

That was not quite true for already he had told 
us much of his family, and they and one or two of his 
old friends. Bunny included, kept intruding into his 
talk. His father, we learnt, was a retired parson, 
very comfortably off, who lived for his books and 
his garden. Beatrice, eighteen at the time of the 
South African War, would now be thirty-two, and 
he imagined her playing secretary to the old man in 
her gentle, inconspicuous way. Farlingham was a re- 
mote sort of place. . . . And we had made all our 
arrangements to announce his miraculous return. No 
telegram had been sent. We did not know who 
would be living in the old house on the moors, his 
own house, we learnt, for it had come to him from 
his mother. We did not know whether his father 
was alive, or whether perchance his sister had mar- 
ried. ("Why!" he cried, "I might be an uncle 1") 
We knew nothing at all. To Mathieson the world 
as he had known it was gone, and it behooved us to 
walk warily on his behalf. And so it had been ar- 
ranged that on the following day I should go up to 
Yorkshire and, if all were well, break the good 
news — a delicate task, as Babette, none too sure of 
my ambassadorial qualifications, pointed out, but one 
which I myself was keen to undertake. I felt that 
so much was my due. 

("And they think I am dead, they think I am 
dead." Mathieson repeated the words over and 
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over again. **And litde Beatrice, you know. . . . 
Gosh I") 

What else happened that day? I fanqr diat 
Mathieson did not remember very much more of 
his South African eiq>eriences until later, though we 
were soon to learn details of his life as a prisoner of 
the Boers and his extraordinary escape. He re- 
called one or two of their phrases — the indistinct 
words which Lucius had heard — and spoke of the 
girl at the farm house who had brought him a Bible ; 
but in general we had to wait a considerable time be- 
fore anything in the nature of a complete narrative 
was secured. But as Lucius explained that evening 
in his untidy den, this was only to be eiqiected. A 
loss of memory due to a particular injury would in- 
variably extend backwards a little to include a cer- 
tain interval previous to the injury itself. I remem- 
ber we had a long argument about something — Syl- 
vester's arm and other bodily ills, I think — and he 
waved his arms and used words of extraordinary 
length and besought me to start educating myself 
and thanked God I was not in the Government like 
my grandfather. We must have argued for a con- 
siderable time, for it was after midnight when I went 
to my bedroom to find Wintle full of wine and ex- 
citement and eager to be told exactly what had hap- 
pened. 

But my mind is a blur. I can think only of the 
next day and the wonderful thing that befell me. 

Ill 

I went by myself in a car up to Yorkshire and 
most of the time was trying to think what I should 
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say when I came to the little house on the moors. 
But my thoughts persisted in running back to the 
past. I wanted to review the adventure as a whole 
if I could. I wanted to realize how the vanishing 
of two beings had been effected. I wanted to under- 
stand how this clean, simple soldier could have 
turned into the man who had written Indomitable 
Man. And I saw myself once again on the steamer 
outward bound, lifting up my head to the skies 
and being aware of fine thoughts. How in God's 
name had Mathieson been able to do such a 
thing? Yet what did I know of that deep, hidden 
part of men's minds of which Lucius had so often 
spoken? How much did any man really know of 
himself? Split an atom of matter, my brother-in- 
law had once told me, and you might have enough 
energy to reverse the Niagara Falls. No, these 
things were beyond me. I understood a little, be- 
cause I had seen, but there were some things which 
would always remain in their mysterious shroud. 
And for all that we knew life itself might be a dream 
such as Mathieson had iiad. Dreams all the time. 
. . . And Rosamund must somehow have known. 
Rosamund must have loved the real man all the time. 
Her soul had gone out to this dreamer. . . . And 
once I had held her up in my arms, an infant who 
screwed up an adorable ball of a face into the most 
wonderful wrinkles and smiled. And the infant had 
grown large and been lifted on to a pony and grown 
larger and raced over to Melsham and found a new 
uncle, and Babette had supposed that years hence 
we should marry. Babette, who had married her- 
self I And a little pang touched me then as I seemed 
to be seeing Bunny's old friend on a horse and the 
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girl on the white mare, which Aunt Charlotte had 
lent her — the two of them there at Fallowfield How- 
lett cantering away over the untidy park to a con- 
crete emplacement that was so cunningly hidden. 
. • • And I would have been responsible for that. 

The day dream continued more prosaically with 
myself. There was that new notebook of material 
for the History of Armor which would one day be 
finished — a large work in two quarto volumes, with 
fine paper and printing and the plates very wonder- 
fully colored. They had shown me the new process. 
And at the First Folio Club they would receive a 
particular copy printed on vellum, very sumptuously 
bound, which would be taken away to the Archives. 
. . . And then, somehow, there would be nothing 
to do, and Mrs. Harcus' questions about food 
would send me away, somewhere abroad, and I 
should feel rather old. . . . 

(But I must think of these people I was going 
to see — this parson of eighty and^ his middle- 
aged daughter. I must think out my opening 
words. . . . ) 

But would the History of Armor ever be finished? 
I was no subconscious personality to produce an /«- 
domitable Man in three years. And did it matter 
very much whether I did finish it or not ? . . . There 
were three little girls who lived at the bottom of a 
well. ... Ah, that had been a book well worth the 
writing, but 

The car had suddenly stopped. The driver had 
lost his way. I had not an idea how far we had 
come, but we must have been driving for hours. I 
felt cold. We had come to a wide open space, and 
the sun had disappeared from the darkening skies. 
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A keen wind blew in my face. The driver had turned 
in his seat. He believed he had turned off from the 
main road at the wrong time. But there came a low 
purring sound, and a car drew near and we ob- 
tained our direction, and I sat back again in my seat 
and closed my eyes and thought of the girl who had 
at last found her mate. . . . 

"You've been asleep, sir," said the driver. "Here 
wc are." 

I sat up. There was a belt of trees, and a little 
white gate and beyond some sort of a wild garden 
and old red bricks. 

I walked in and stopped to look at some late roses, 
and then a great dog rushed up and joyously barked, 
and I turned my head and saw a woman in gray. I 
raised my cap the while she called to the dog. I 
knew at once that this must be Beatrice. Her face 
resembled her brother's in repose. She was wearing 
no hat and her brown hair had been disturbed by the 
wind. 

"I beg your pardon," said I. "This is Mr. 
Mathieson's house?" 

"Yes, it is," she replied. "You want to see him?" 

"I do, if I may." 

She looked at me steadily. "My father is very 
old. He does not see many visitors. We live quite 
alone. Perhaps if you would give me your name ?" 

(So all was well, and this woman in gray was 
beautiful, tall and slim with a grave, pale face and 
eyes matching her dress, large gray eyes which 
seemed to be Pengard's. . . . ) 

"My name," I told her, "is Graeme. Sir Robert 
Graeme." 
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She gave a little start, and closed her eyes for a 
moment. "But then we knew ** 

I don't quite know what happened to me just then. 
They tell you that when a man is being hanged he 
lives through his whole life again in the one last in- 
stant that is his. With me time suddenly ceased to 
be. It was as though I had been looking into her 
eyes for long hours. I was holding her hand and — 
surely I had always been holding it. "You knew 
Bunny, my brother," said I in a queer sort of whis- 
per. "He was your brother's best friend. And 
once I met you at a dance. I don't dance myself, 
but Bunny took me, and you and I sat in a garden. 
I didn't realize who you were. It's stupid, but one 
doesn't realize these things sometimes* And we 
didn't talk of the people about us. We talked. . . . 
Of course you don't remember, but I remember you 
very well. Why, I know what you talked of. I 
..." I could not go on. My heart seemed deter- 
mined to make itself heard. 

"But I do remember," she told me very gravely. 
"I thought it was you when I saw you come in." 

"And that is thirteen years ago. A long time." 

(I had never attempted to see her again. Never I 
But the South African trouble had come then and 
I had rushed south with my brother. A wire had 
taken him post haste to Tidworth. . . . But she 
remembered 1 ) 

"And you knew John, too— my brother !'* 

I nodded. 

I saw tears in her eyes. "If you see my father," 
she said, "he will talk as though John were alive." 

My heart seemed to be thumping more vigorously 
than ever. I had come to this place, and here be- 
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fore me was the girl of the dance, girl still to me 
and more graciously beautiful than I had imagined. 

"Then your father did not believe in his death?" 
I managed to say. 

"The Regiment was extraordinarily kind. They 
gave us all the details they could, but my father 
would never believe them. The body, you see, was 
never actually found. He was supposed to have 
been drowned in one of the rivers after his escape. 
But my father still thinks he will come back. And 
sometimes it is a little difficult for me. . . . But it's 
cold standing here. Won't you come in? And your 
driver? My father will be delighted to see you, 
and perhaps you will not mind humoring him about 
— about John." There was a catch in her voice. 

"Miss Mathieson," said I, "it may not be neces- 
sary to humor him." 

She did not understand. 

"He believes that your brother will come back. I 
have come here to tell you that he is right.'* 

She stared uncomprehendingly and then seemed 
to sway. I caught hold of her hand. "It is true," 
said I. "John has come back." 

"But I can't understand." She brushed her free 
hand over her forehead. (How often I had seen 
Pengard do thatl) "Where have you come from? 
John not — dead?" 

"He is with my brother-in-law in Norfolk, a fit 
man now, but he has been ill. I met him by chance 
in America a few months ago. He had been there 
for twelve years, not the John that you knew, but a 
man who had — forgotten. Oh, it is a very strange 
story, but I brought him home. You see we did not 
know who he was, and when we found out, we did 
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not send you a wire. We did not know if you would 
be here. So I came myself and — John sends yoa 
his love." 

She was laughing and crying, and the big dog was 
barking again. 

"John, John," she cried, "and . . . and it's you 
who bring me the news I" 

We stood for a moment and went into the house. 



And here, as you see, I am at the end of my story, 
or perhaps I should say, the story of the man whom 
I still on playful occasions call Pengard. My own 
story, which his recovery made possible, will never 
be committed to print, for it belongs to two people 
and no more. Lovers no doubt are the most selfish 
of folks. I told Beatrice so in my last letter to Mel- 
sham, where she had been since her father's death. 
And I am alone, writing here in the little house in 
Mayfair which is so soon to be given up, with Win- 
tie somewhere about — he has come back from 
France very tough and rather more talkative — ^and 
Rosamund has just asked me on the telephone to 
dine with her and her husband to-night. The Doge, 
I learn, is to be there \dth some grandiose scheme 
of a financial nature. 

Well, I shall be able to tell them that I have fin- 
ished my yarn, and Rosamund will want to know 
what I have dared to say about her, and blow up her 
husband for being a stupid soldier who can't write 
a letter instead of a gifted author like me. I love 
nothing better than to go to their house. It is true 
that Rosamund still seizes every opportunity to dis- 
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cuss the whole business and demands information on 
points which she knows well enough only Lucius 
Arne can explain, but I can always talk of her hus- 
band if he is not there, and when she becomes too 
barbaric for a staid, married woman with two fat 
boys of her own, I threaten her with Sylvester's left 
arm — a matter, by the way, which I have never 
properly understood, and would not were I to read 
all the medical books in the British Museum. 

"But Sylvester wasn't so bad," she will say. 

"Dear me, no," I reply. "He never wrote letters 
either, did he ?" 

We look on him, I suppose, as a character out of 
a play. Dear old Matt once thought he would bask 
in the footlights as a new sort of villain, and doubled 
the part with a nice bookseller man. And then we 
look at each other, and the same thought is in both 
of our minds. 

"In America they bewitched us. That never hap- 
pened at all." 

But we know that it did, and Lucius can explain 
if he likes. Lucius will talk of that knock on the 
head at Harrow and recall the great case of Miss 
Beauchamp — we have all read the book about her 
— and deplore the poor brains of most of our sol- 
diers. 

But not even he, I know well enough, would like 
to see Rosamund's husband other than he is. 

How, I wonder, does one round off a story? I 
don't think Quince Wrackham has rules on that 
point. I seem to have told all there is, though I am 
conscious of gaps. Only a week ago I ran up to 
Cumberland to see Lucius and my sister to seek help 
and encouraging wishes. But Lucius could give me 
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no time and only insisted that his bears received 
proper mention. Babette, I fanqr, was afraid lest 
my pen, now for the first time dealing with events 
of our own time, might tend towards libel. She 
also besought me not to get married until she could 
come south to make all the arrangements. I don't 
think she believes that Pengard Awake, as I have 
christened my book, will be much of a success. 

But as Wintle said only last night, "You never 
can tell." 

I might, of course, make a delightful last section 
by printing the official correspondence which fol- 
lowed on our first acquainting the War Office with 
the fact of Captain Mathieson's reincarnation. They 
were singularly unwilling to believe that a man they 
had regarded as dead could be really desirous of ob- 
taining immediate employment in his own profession. 
You could almost have believed that in their view he 
had been guilty of a deplorable lapse of good taste. 
There was more than a hint of protest in their ad- 
mirably typed folios. We had some good fun. 

Perhaps they are the libels of which Babette is 
afraid? I don't know. Perhaps I understand them 
rather better now that I have had experience in a 
Government Office myself. In any case Mathieson 
did not rejoin for nearly a year. He and Lucius 
and I were busy enough in piecing together his story 
and settling up his American affairs. How much 
he actually remembers of those lost thirteen years 
and how much he still takes upon trust, I would not 
be certain, but I record the fact that he was recom- 
missioned on August the Fifth, 19 14. 

And it is now for the first time that the world 
may learn that Lt. Col. J. H. H. S. Mathieson, C. 
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M. G., D. S. O., of the 25th Lancers, is the author 
of Indomitable Man, of which I see there is to be a 
new cheap edition. But don't tell him you know. 

Books are rather a sore point with Rosamund's 
husband. So are book-shops. 

Talk about horses or bears. 

Wintle has come into the room. He wants me to 
dress, and I must send a line to my dear . . • 
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